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departures from the order in which Lucian’s writings 
are presented in the Codex Vaticanus 90. The 
Asinus, which there follows the Menippus, has been 
left out of this volume and relegated to the last; 
and Pro Imnaginibus, which in the MS. is separated 
by six pieces from Jmagines, has been brought 
forward and placed directly after it. 
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THE WORKS OF LUCIAN 


ANACHARSIS, OR ATHLETICS 


Taking us back to the early sixth century, Lucian lets us 
listen to a conversation about Greek athletics between Solon, 
the Athenian lawgiver, and that legendary figure, the 
Scythian Anacharsis, who came to Greece in the qnest of 
wisdom just as Solon himself had gone to Egypt and 
Lycurgus of Sparta to Crete. 

K. G. Jacob, who tried to make out that Lucian was an 
ardent reformer, laid great stress on this dialogue as a tract 
designed to restore the importance of athletics in Greek educa- 
tion by recalling how mnch they meant in the good old days 
But Lucian, who in any case was no /audator temporis acti, says 
nothing of any significance elsewhere to indicate either that 
he thought athletics especially in need of reform or that he 
felt any particular interest in them; and if the Anacharsis 
had been written for any such purpose, surely it would have 
ended with the conversion of the Scythian to the standpoint 
of the Greck. 

Let us say rather that Lucian, who was especially 
interested in Anacharsis and Solon, as we sce from his 
Scythian, wished, perhaps for the edification of an Athenian 
audience, to present them in conversation, and shrewdl 
picks athletics for their theme as that feature of Greek 
civilization which would be most striking and least intel- 
ligible to the foreigner, the ‘child of Nature.’ 

The conversation takes place in the Lyceum at Athens 
The opening sentence assumes that Anacharsis has just 
been enquiring about something else, and now turns to a 
new topic. 
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ANAXAP3SIZ H ITWEPI T'TYMNASION 


ANAXAPZIZ 


Taira 8 vpiv, & Sorwv, tives Evexa of véor 
TOLOUTLV; O1 wey AUTAV TeptTAEKOMEVOL AAXTAOUS 
e s ¢ , \ f a 
bmockenriCovaw, of S€ ayxovat Kal AvYyifouce Kal 
év TO TNAH svvavahvpovtar cvAsvbovpevor @oreEep 
aves. Kaitor Kat apxas edOds atrodvcduevoi— 
é@pwv ydp—drita te HrEiipavto Kal Katépnoe 
pada eipyixas ATEepos Tov Erepov ev TH pépet. peta 

m a sO? a > fal ta ’ 4 

68 ov 10 6 Te TaOGvTEes WOOUGL TE GAAHAOUS GUD- 
vevevedTes Kal Ta péTWTA TUVAapdTTOVELY WoTrEp 
oi xptol. Kat Hv Ldov apdpevos éxecvoal Tov Erepov 
Ei a nw eb} fol , A ip Oe ae 

éx Toiv axedoly adijxev eis TO Edados, eit’ emexa- 
TaTecoy dvaxuTTew ovK é@, cvvwOar KaTw eis 
Tov mndov' Tédos Sé On TepiTréEas a’T@ Ta 
oKxédn KATA THY yaoTépa TOY THyuy UroBadoy 

n n sf ” € A. nm 
TO Aaiu@ ayyer aOdMov, o Sé TapaxpoTe? eis 

£ 7 
TOV @poV, ixeTEVOY Olwat, WS fu) TéACOY arrOTrUL- 

, \ SENS n 2 4 oe f A 

yein. «al ovdé tod édXalov vera deidovtat pi) 
f 3 : a | it X a a 
poruvecdai, ddr’ adavicavtes TO Xpiopa Kal Tob 
fA > , +. £ cal a mn 
BopBopov dvamrnabévtes ev idpatt apa TOMA 


Available in photographs: rN. 


ANACHARSIS, OR ATHLETICS 


ANACHARSIS 


Anp why are your young men doing all this, 
Solon? Some of them, locked in each other's arms, 
are tripping one another up, while others are choking 
and twisting each other and grovelling together in 
the mud, wallowing like swine. Yet, in the begin- 
ning, as soon as they had taken their clothes off, they 
put oil on themselves and took turns at rubbing each 
other down very peacefully—I saw it. Since then, I 
do not know what has got into them that they push 
one another about with lowered heads and butt their 
foreheads together like rams. And see there! That 
man picked the other one up by the legs and threw 
him to the ground, then fell down upon him and 
will not let him get up, shoving him all down 
into the mud; and now, after winding his legs about 
his middle and putting his forearm underneath his 
throat, he is choking the poor fellow, who is slapping 
bim sidewise on the shoulder, by way of begging off, 
I take it, so that he may not be strangled completely.+ 
Even out of consideration for the oil, they do not 
avoid getting dirty; they rub off the ointment, 
plaster themselves with mud, mixed with streams of 


1 The under man is trying to break his opponent’s hold, a 
‘half Nelson,” by striking him on the upper arm, 
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yéhwTa éuol you wapéyovaw damep ai! éyyérves 
éx Tay Yerpov StodtaGaivortes. 

“Brepou be év TO aiOpio avis avrs TO avto 
TovTO SpOotv, ovK Ev THA® od TOL 6, anynra vappov 
TavTNY Babeiar bm oBaropevor év TO opurypare 
matrovaivy Te adAHOVS Kal avTol ExdvTes éma- 
L@VTaL THY KOVLY GrExTpUOVY SiKnY, ws aduKTO- 
TEpoe elev év Tats ouuTroKais, olpas, Tips yrdppov 
TOV dda Gov adarpovons cat BeBarotépay év Enpe 
Tapexovans TH avtidnye. 

O1 6é opfoaradny KEKOVLpEVOL Kal avrot maiovow 
aXMjOUS TpoaTEedovTes Kat NaxTiloverv. ovTOGL 
yoov Kal Tous ddovtTas Eorxey atTromTUGELY 6 KAKO- 
baipwrv, otTws aiuatos alte Kal daupouv avaré- 
TrAnoTAaL TO oTOpA, mvé, Os op4s, mataxévros 
els THY yvabov. adn’ ovoe 6 apxov ovroat bui- 
oro avTous Kal dvee TH waxy —TeKpaipopae 
yap TH moppupid. TOY apxovtov Tia TOUTOY 
elvai—o S¢ nal émotpiver Kai Tov maTdavTa 
errauvel. 

"AdAot 6 A\raYOOt TdvTes eyxovodat Kal ava- 
myd@cw wamep Oéovtes emt TOD adTod pévovTes Kai 
eis TO ave Guvarropevot AaxTiLovew Tov dépa. 

Tatra obv eOérw eidévae Tivos ayabod* av ein 
TOLeLy* WS Epouye pavia Haddov éoixévat doxet To 
mpaypa, Kat OvK éorw dares dy padios petamret- 
CELE ME WS OV TapaTaiovoLy of TavTa SpwvrTes. 


1 gi Jacobitz: of MSS. 
2 dyadod vulg.: ayaddy MSS. 





1 «The exercise is that known in the modern gymnasium 
as ‘knees up,’ and is apparently the same as that described 
by Seneca (Ap. xv.) as the ‘ fuller’s jump,’ from its reseinblance 
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sweat, and make themselves a laughing-stock, to me 
at least, by slipping through each other's hands 
like eels. 

Another set is doing the same in the uncovered part 
of the court, though not in mud. They have a layer 
of deep sand under them in the pit, as you see, and 
not only besprinkle one another but of their own 
accord heap the dust on themselves like so many 
cockerels, in order that it may be harder to break away 
in the clinches, I suppose, because the sand takes off 
the slipperiness and affords a firmer grip on a dry 
surface. 

Others, standing upright, themselves covered with 
dust, are attacking each other with blows and 
kicks. This one here looks as if he were going to 
spew out his teeth, unlucky man, his mouth is so full 
of blood and sand ; he has had a blow on the jaw, as 
you see. But even the official there does not separate 
them and break up the fight—I assume from his 
purple cloak that he is one of the officials; on the 
contrary, he urges them on and praises the one who 
struck the blow. 

Others in other places are all exerting themselves ; 
they jump up and down as if they were running, but 
stay in the same place; and they spring high up and 
kick the air.1 

I want to know, therefore, what good it can be to 
do all this, because to me at least the thing looks 
more like insanity than anything else,and nobody can 
easily convince me that men who act in that way are 
not out of their minds. 


to the action of a fuller jumping up and down on the clothes 
in his tub.” KE. N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and 
Festivals, p. 296. 
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OAQN 

Kai eixotws, @ *Avdyapot, totabTd oot Ta 
yeyvoueva paiverat, Eéva ye ovta Kal wapTrodv 
Tav LKvOiKov eOav dradovta, KaOaTep Kai bpiv 
TOrAAG eixos evar paOypata Kal émiTndevpata 
trois “EXAnow huiv ddAcKoTta elvas SoEavta av, 
él Tes Hoy Oatrep ov viv emiarain avrois. mqy 
adhe Odppet, wyabé- ov yap pavia Ta yeyropeva 
eat ove ep UBpee obrou matovow GANAOUS Kal 
kudovaw ev TP TAG 4 émemdtrovet Thy KOvty, 
aX’ Exel Tia xpetav ovK arepT TO mpaypa Kat 
axpyy ov pax pav émdryet Tois oopacw Rv youu 
evdiatpinrys, @ wamep olpai ve Tounoewv, Th ‘EAAGE, 
ovK els, paxpay els Kat avTos éon TOV TemTdw- 
pévev 7} Kexovipévwr obtw cot TO Tpaypa Ov TE 
dua cai Nvattenres eivar doe. 


ANAXAPZIZ 

“Araye, ® Lorwy, tyiv tadta yévorto Ta wé- 
Atpa Kal Tepmvd, ewe dé el Tis Dudv ToLlodTO TE 
dtadein, eloetar ws od patny tapetwopea Tov 
axwdknv. atap eiwé pot, Ti Svoya eOeabe Tois 
ryuyvouévots, TL POmEev TroLeiy avToOUS; 


ZOANN 


‘O pev XHpos avros, @ /Avdyapot, yupvdorov 
og’ MOY ovopaterar Kab éotev tepov "ATOARwVOS 
Tod Avxeiov. Kat 76 dyardpa bé avTov ops, Tov 
emi TH oTnN KEKALMEVOD, 7H apia Tepe per 70 
to£ov éyovta, 7) SeEta bé Umep Ths Kehadis ava- 
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SOLON 


It is only natural, Anacharsis, that what they are 
doing should have that appearance to you, since it is 
unfamiliar and very much in contrast with Seythian 
customs. In like manner you yourselves probably 
have much in your education and training which 
would appear strange to us Greeks if one of us 
should look in upon it as you are doing now. But 
have no fear, my dear sir; it is not insanity, and it is 
not out of brutality that they strike one another and 
tumble each other in the mud, or sprinkle each other 
with dust. The thing has a certain usefulness, not 
unattended by pleasure, and it gives much strength 
to their bodies. As a matter of fact, if you stop for 
some time, as I think you will, in Greece, before long 
you yourself will be one of the muddy or dusty set ; 
so delightful and at the same time so profitable will 
the thing seem to you. 


ANACHARSIS 


Get out with you, Solon! You Greeks may have 
those benefits and pleasures. For my part, if one of 
you should treat me like that, he will find out that 
we do not carry these daggers at our belts for 
nothing! But tell me, what name do you give to 
these performances? What are we to say they are 
doing ? 

SOLON 


The place itself, Anacharsis, we call a gymnasium, 
and it is consecrated to Lyceian Apollo; you see his 
statue—the figure leaning against the pillar, with the 
bow in his left hand; his right arm bent back above 


THE WORKS OF LUCIAN 


KexAacpEevn BoTTEp EK KALATOU paKkpov avaTravo- 
pevov deixvuct Tov Geov. TeV yuLvacpdTev bé 
TOUTwY TO pev ev TO TNA exelvo TAAN KadeiTaL, 
oi & év TH Kover Tadraiovet Kal adtol, To b€ Taiew 
aA OS opBoaradyy maryxparuagery Aéyopev. 
Kal ara &é 7 jpiy éott yupvacia Tovatra, TUyeas 
kai dioxov Kat Tov bTepddrcoOaL, OY aTaVTOV 
ayovas TpoTiGepev, Kal 0 Kpatnoas dpioTos elvat 
Soxel tdv Kad’ abrov Kai dvatpetrat ta GOXa. 


ANAXAPSIZ 
Ta 5é dOXa tiva bpiv Tabta ert; 
OAQN 
’Odupriacs wév atépavos ex xotivov, lo pol 
&€ é« mitvos, év Nepég b€ cedivey TeTAEYPEVOS, 
Tlvot 6é pra rdv iepav Tow deob, map’ np bé 
Tois Tava yvaious TO éXatov TO ex TIS Hopias. 


th éyéhacas, ® “Avayapot; fh Sot. puxpa cor 
eivat tavta Soxel; 


ANAXAP3IZ 
Ovs, GdXa Tavocpva, & Dorov, catérgcEas Ta 
a0ra Kai akva Tos TE Siabeiow auTa prrorepel- 
oat ert TH peyadodmped wal Tois ayovuaTais 
avtois brepecTovoaxévas Tept THY avaipeow TOV 





1 Solon’s statement is not quite full enough. The pan- 
cratium included not only boxing, but kicking and wrestling, 
and was practised not only upright but on the ground. It 
was a rough and tumble affair, i in which only gouging and 
biting were barred. Some, at least, of the wrestlers in the 
mud were engaged, strictly speaking, in the pancratium, as 
the choking and striking show, 
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his head indicates that the god is resting, as if after 
long exertion. As for these forms of athletics, that 
one yonder in the mud is called wrestling, and the 
men in the dust are wrestling too. When they stand 
upright and strike one another, we call it the pan- 
cratium.! We have other such athletic exercises, 
too—boxing, throwing the discus, and jumping— 
in all of which we hold contests, and the winner is 
considered best in his class and carries off the prizes. 


ANACHARSIS 
And these prizes of yours, what are they? 


SOLON 


At the Olympic games, a wreath made of wild 
olive, at the Isthmian one of pine, and at the 
Nemean one of parsley, at the Pythian some of the 
apples sacred to Apollo, and with us at the 
Panathenaea, the oil from the holy olive? What 
made you laugh, Anacharsis? Because you think 
these prizes trivial ? 

ANACHARSIS 


No, the prizes that you have told off are absolutely 
imposing, Solon; they may well cause those who 
have offered them to glory in their munificence and 
the contestants themselves to be tremendously eager 


1 The one planted on the Acropolis by Athena. As to the 
prize in the Pythia, it may have been apples before the re- 
organization of the games in 586. But iu that year the 
competition had prizes ‘in kind,” spoils of the Crisaean war 
(xpaparizrns ard Aapipwy: Marmor Parium); and from 582 it 
was orepavirns, like the other three Panhellenic Festivals, 
with a wreath of laurel. 
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THALKOVTOV, OOTE pnrov &vera Kat oehivey Tooab- 
Ta wT pomrovety Kal xivouvevev aryXopevous pos 
adda Kat KATAKOMEVOUS, @S OVK évov ampary- 
povess evmopiioat Mphov (bre émedupia 7 oehivo 
éorepavdcbat a mitvi pajre TA KaTaxpropevov 
TO mpoawmoy pente Aarelomevov eis THY yaorépa 
bTO TOV avTAyWULOTOD. 


ZOAQN 

"AAN, & dptcte, ovK eis pra ra dudopeva 
Typets: dmoBéroper. tabra peep yap éore onpeia 
TiS vians Kal yowpicpata olives ob Kparncavtes. 
n O€ mapaxorovdotca Tovrots b0Ea TOU TavTos 
agia Tois vevexnxdaty, vrrép ts Kal NaxtifesOar 
Karas exer Tols Onpwpévois tiv evereav ex TeV 
Tovwv. ov yap amovyrl mpoaryevorto av adtn, 
ava xen Tov dperyowevov avris ToAna wa duc xepiy 
dvaaXopevov év TH apxn ror’ 7dy TO AvatTEAES 
kal Ov TédOS ex TOY KawdTOV TeptmeveLy. 


ANAXAP3IZ 
Todto pis, & Ldrwv, Td Tédos HOY Kal AvOT- 
TENES, OTL TUVTES AdTOS bYrovTaL caTehavapevoUs 
Kai emt TH ving évratvécovTat TOAD 7 poTEpov 
oixretpavres én tals TAnyais, ob dé ebdatworn- 
covow avtl Tov mover pra Kal cédwva eyovtes. 


ZOANN 


“Atretpos él, pnp, TOV HMETEpOY ere peta 
puxpov 68 ddAdrAa cot b0Fee Teph avtorv, émetoap 
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to carry off such guerdons, so that they will go 
through all these preliminary hardships and risks, 
getting choked and broken in two by one another, 
for apples and parsley, as if it were not possible for 
anyone who wants them to get plenty of apples 
without any trouble, or to wear a wreath of parsley 
or of pine without having his face bedaubed with 
mud or letting himself be kicked in the belly by 
his opponent ! 
SOLON 


But, my dear fellow, it is not the bare gifts that 
we have in view! They are merely tokens of the 
victory and marks to identify the winners. But the 
reputation that goes with them is worth everything 
to the victors, and to attain it, even to be kicked is 
nothing to men who seek to capture fame through 
hardships. Without hardships it cannot be acquired ; 
the man who covets it must put up with many un- 
pleasantnesses in the beginning before at last he can 
expect the profitable and delightful outcome of his 
exertions. 


ANACHARSIS 

By this delightful and profitable outcome, Solon, 
you mean that everybody will see them wearing 
wreaths and will applaud them for their victory after 
having pitied them a long time beforehand for their 
hard knocks, and that they will be felicitous to have 
apples and parsley in compensation for their hard- 
ships ! 

SOLON 


You are still unacquainted with our ways, I tell 
you. After a little you will think differently about 
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eis TAS TavNnyUpELs aTI@Y Opas TocodTa TAOS 
avO part wy avarrcyouevoy éml tiv Géav TOV ToLov- 
Tov Kai Oéarpa pupiavépa oupmdrpovpeva Kal 
TOUS ayovig Tas érratvoupévous, Tov bé Kal viKr)- 
cavra avTav iadQeov vopuilopevov. 


ANAXAPZIZ 

Avro TodT0, @ Xorwy, Kal 76 OleTLoTOY éoTLY, 
ei pn én’ ddtyav tadtTa waayovow, adda ev 
rocovTos Geatais Kab paptuct tis DBpews, oF 
dydady eddatpovitovory avrous aipare pawvopévous 
opaures  ayyopuevous bard Tay atom dhov" Taira 
yap Ta evdarpovér tata mpocerre TH vinn avTav. 
Tap Hiv be Tols =xiOars iy TW, @ orwv, Oo 
marden TLVA TOV TOMTOY 7} 2 avatpeyn T poomed ay 
7 Goiudria mepeppryen, peyddas ob mpeo Borat Tas 
Enpias emayouat, kav én odiryor papTupwy Tobro 
mwdOn TUS, ovte ye év THALKOUTOLS Gearpous, ola ov 
Suny TO ToOpot Kal TO €v ’Odvpr ig. ov Tory 
adna tous pen ayovurTas oixreipew fou Errevow 
ov mdaxovow, Tav de Jeatav ods bis amayra- 
xobev Tous apiatovs Taparyiryver Bat eis TAS mavy- 
yupes Kal mavy avpater, et TavayKata mapevres 
axorafouew emt Tois ToLovTocs. ovde yap éxeiva 
To ddvapat KaTavonoas 6 Tt TO TepTVOY avTois, 
opav TaLopEevous Te Kal SiamrrAnerebomévous av po- 
Tous Kal 7 pos TH yh apattopévous Kal cuvTpi- 
Bopévous um GAXdiNv. 


ZOAQNN 
Hi Karpos Hv, @ "Avdxapot, ‘Ordvprricov i 
Tod piov % Uavabynvaiwv, avto av ce TO yuyvo- 
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them, when you go to the games and see that great 
throng of people gathering to look at such spectacles, 
and amphitheatres filling that will hold thousands, and 
the contestants applauded, and the one among them 
who succeeds in winning counted equal to the gods, 


ANACHARSIS 


That is precisely the most pitiable part of it, Solon, 
if they undergo this treatment not before just a few 
but in the presence of so many spectators and wit- 
nesses of the brutality, who no doubt felicitate them 
on seeing them streaming with blood or getting 
strangled by their opponents; for these are the 
extreme felicities that go with their victory! With 
us Scythians, Solon, if anyone strikes a citizen, or 
assaults him and throws him down, or tears his 
clothing, the elders impose severe penalties upon 
him, even if the offence takes place before just a 
few witnesses, not to speak of such great assemblies 
as that at the Isthmus and that at Olympia which 
you describe. I assure you, I cannot help pitying 
the contestants for what they go through, and 
[ am absolutely amazed at the spectators, the 
prominent men who come, you say, from all sides 
to the games, if they neglect their urgent business 
and fritter their time away in such matters. I cannot 
yet conceive what pleasure it is to them to see 
men struck, pummelled, dashed on the ground, and 
crushed by one another. 


SOLON 


If it were the time, Anacharsis, for the Olympic 
or the Isthmian or the Panathenaic games, what 
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pevov edidakey ws ov patny éaTovddKapey eri 
TOUTOLS. Ov yap oUTwW éywv dv TLs TpoTBi- 
Bdceév oe tH S0vH TeV exet Spwpyévav, ws eb 
cabetopevos autos & péoous Tots Gearais Brérous 
apetas dvdpiv Kal Kary oopdtov wal eve£ias 
Pavpacras kat eumerpias Secvas Kal toxoy dwaxov 
Kat ToApay Kal prrotipiay Kal yropas dyrrijtous 
Kal omovdypy ddexrov vmép TAS viens. ev yap 57 
otda ws ou dy éravow érawvaov cal émiBodv Kat 
ETLK POT OV. 


ANAXAPSIE 


Ny A’, @ Lodo, Kat emuyendy ye mpocére cal 
émuxevd Sav" dmavta yap oTéca caTnpil iow 
exewa, Tas dpetas Kal Tas eveEias Kal Ta KAA 
Kat TOApAY, ope ovdeves peyddou évexa Tapa - 
odAupevas bpiv, ovTe mat pidos xwduvevovans 
ovre yYepas mopBoupevns oure pirov Hh oixel@y 
mpos UBpiu amayopévov. @oTE TOTOUTM yeAOLO- 
Tepo. dp elev, dptotor pév, ws pys, dvTes, parnv 
bé Toabra TdaxovTes Kal TaharTwpovpevor Kat 
alaxvvovTes Ta Kadry Kal Ta HeyeOn TH vappo 
Kat TOS imwmiors, @s pydou Kal korivou eyxpatels 
yévowvTo VUK}TAVTES. nov yap poe del pepriocar 
Tey aOrov TOLOUT@Y ov Tov. arap elTé pol, WavTES 
avTa AapBdvovow ot dywnatat; 


OAQN 
Ovdapds, GdrAd els CE aAtavtwv, o KpaTncas 
avTov. 
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takes place there would itself have taught you that 
we had not spent our energy on all this in vain, 
Just by talking about the delightfulness of the doings 
there, one cannot convince you of it as thoroughly 
as if you yourself, sitting in the midst of the spectators, 
were to see manly perfection, physical beauty, 
wonderful condition, mighty skill, irresistible 
strength, daring, rivalry, indomitable resolution, and 
inexpressible ardour for victory, I am very sure that 
you would never have stopped praising and cheering 
and clapping. 


ANACHARSIS 

No doubt, Solon; and laughing and gibing, into 
the bargain; for I see that all these things which 
you have enumerated—the perfection, the condition, 
the beauty, the daring—are being wasted for you 
without any great object in view, since your 
country is not in peril nor your farm-lands being 
ravaged, nor your friends and kinsmen insolently 
carried off. So the competitors are all the more 
ridiculous if they are the flower of the country, as 
you say, and yet endure so much for nothing, making 
themselves miserable and defiling their beautiful, 
great bodies with sand and black eyes to get 
possession of an apple and an olive-branch when 
they have won! You see, I like to keep mentioning 
the prizes, which are so fine! But tell me, do all 
the contestants get them ? 


SOLON 


Not by any means; only one among them all, the 
victor, 
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ANAXAP2I 


Kira, @ Dorwv, él To adipro wal aupsBoro 
THS vixns tosobror movodat, Kai tabt eidores 6 OTe 
6 péy veK@DV els oral TavTws, ot be HTT dpevor 
TapTOArAAO, pathy GOAL TAHYAS, of Sé Kal Tpav- 
pata r\aBovrtes; 


ZOAQN 


"Eowas, @ "Avdyapat, py dérreo évvevonévat 
monreTeias op6 is mépt pn dev" ov yap ay Ta KaN- 
Meota TeV éOav ev pore érieao. jy 66 aoe 
pedjon MOTE eidéva bras av ra KadMara 
oiknbein mous Kal ras ay pia to | yévowTo ob 
monriTaL aurijs, erawéon TOTe Kal TAS doKnaes 
TavTas Kar Thy peroripiar |) iy prroripovpeda Tepe 
auras, Kai elon Ste TorU TO Xpyorpoy eéxovew 
éyxaTapeprypevoy toils movots, eb Kal viv paTny 
atovoater bat Soxodaw. 


ANAXAP2ZI 


Kal Hy, @ Sorov, Kar’ ovdev aXXo ame THs 
Yxvdias 7huceo Tap bpas Tooaurny pev yap S10- 
devcas, péyav 8 Tov Evgewov wal dvaxetpepov 
mepaiwlets, u orrws vopous Te TOUS ‘EAAgvev 
expaB orp Kal €On Ta Tap vpiv KaTAVvOHT aL kat 
modttelay THY apiotny expeRerioatps. 616 xai oé 
padiora iro && aT avT@y [AOnvaioy Kal Efvov 
1 POeLAO pn] Kara Kréos, émeiTep HKOVOD pope TE 
ouyypapea Twa evar oe xa av Tov apiotey 
eUperny Kal émeTndevuaTov operipov elonynTyy, 
Kal dXws TOALTELAS TLVOS TVVAPpLOoTHV. BWOTE OVK 
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ANACHARSIS 


Then do so many undergo hardships upon the 
uncertain and precarious chance of winning, Solon, 
knowing too that there will surely be but one 
winner and very many losers, who, poor fellows, will 
have received blows and in some cases even wounds 
for nothing ? 

SOLON 


It seems, Anacharsis, that you have never yet 
done any thinking about the proper way to direct a 
state; otherwise you would not disparage the best 
of institutions. Ifever you make it your object to 
find out how a state is to be organized in the best 
way possible, and how its citizens are to reach the 
highest degree of excellence, you will then praise 
these exercises and the rivalry which we display in 
regard to them, and you will know that they have 
much that is useful intermingled with the hardships, 
even if you now think our energy is spent on them 
for nothing. 


ANACHARSIS 


I assure you, Solon, I had no other object in coming 
to your country from Scythia, over such a vast 
stretch of land and across the wide and tempestuous 
Euxine, than to learn the laws of the Greeks, to 
observe your institutions, and to acquaint myself 
with the best form of polity. Thatis why I selected 
you in particular out ofall the Athenians for my friend 
and host, in deference to your reputation, for I used 
to hear that you were a maker of laws, an inventor of 
excellent institutions, an introducer of advantageous 
practices, and ina word, the fashioner of a polity. So 
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av d0avos diddcKxwv pe cat wabnthy Towupevos: 
Os eywrye 7déws ay dowres oe Kal aroTos mapa. 
xabelopevos, els éaov ay avTos SvapKoins Aéyon, 
KEXNVOS émaxovotpt Tept ToAtTeias TE Kal vépwv 
dseELovtos. 
ZOAQN 

15 Td wey mavra ov pastor, & @ éraipe, StedBeiv év 
Bpaxei, adda Kare pep emru@y elon Exacta, ola 
pev tept Gedy, ola dé epi yovéwy 7 mepl yapwv 
H TeV Gdrov Soxel jyiv. a Sé mepi tov véwv 
yiyvwokouey cal OTs avtols ypapeba, éreday 
mparov apEwvrar ouvievat Te Tob Bedtiovos wal 
TP copare avdpiferOar Kal ipiorac bas TOvS 
mévous, taira mon oot SueFermn, as aborts obrives 
xapw Tas aoKijoes TavTas mporebeixapev avrois 
ral Statrovetr 76 capa aTtavayKaloper, ov povov 
&vexa TOY ayover, OTw>s TA AOAa SivawTO dval- 
peta bar—eérr exeiva wey yap dAdryou mTavy é& amdv- 
TOV xwpotcw—arnra peilov Te andon ™H mOdEt 
ayabov éx TovTov Kat aurots éxeivous | MpoaKTe- 
pevor. Kowvos yap TIS ayov dAdos arace Tots 
ayabois mortTass mpoxettae Kal otédhavos ov 
mityvos ovee Kotivou % cerivwv, AAN bs év aiTo 
ovriraBav exet Thy avOparou evdatpoviay, olov 
érevbepiay réyea avrob TE éxdotou idia Kat Kowh 
Tis mar pisos Kat mAodTov kat do€av cal éopréy 
Tatpiwv amodavaw Kal oixelwy cwTnpiar, Kal 
Tyvodws Ta KaAdOTA OY av Ts eEarto yevea Bau 
ol Tapa THY Peay. TadTa TdavTa o orepave 6 év 
one owvavaTeTrERT aL Kat éx Tob arydvos éxeivou 
Tepiyiyveras ep’ bv ai aoxrjoes abtat Kal of Tovot 
dryouotyv. 
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do be quick about teaching me and making a disciple 
of me. For my part I would gladly sit beside you 
without meat or drink as long as you could endure 
to talk, and listen to you with avidity while you 
described government and laws. 


SOLON 


To describe everything, my friend, in brief compass 
is not an easy task, but if you take it up a little at 
a time, you will find out in detail all the opinions 
we hold about the gods and about parents, marriage, 
and everything else. And I shall now tell you what 
we think about our young men, and how we deal 
with them from the time when they begin to know 
good from bad, to be physically mature, and to bear 
hardships, in order that you may learn why we pre- 
scribe these exercises for them and compel them to 
train their bodies. It is not simply on account of 
the contests, in order that they may be able to take 
the prizes—very few out of the entire number have 
the capacity for that—but because we seek a certain 
greater good from it for the entire state and for the 
young men themselves. There is another competition 
which is open to all good citizens in common, and 
a wreath that is not made of pine or olive or parsley, 
but contains in itself all human felicity,—that is to 
say, freedom for each individual singly and for 
the state in general, wealth, glory, enjoyment of 
ancestral feast-days, safety for one’s family, and in 
short, the fairest blessings that one could pray to 
receive from the gods. All these things are inter- 
woven in the wreath that I speak of and accrue from 
the contest to which these exercises and hardships 
lead. 
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ANAXAP3I13 


Eira, @ Daupacre Lorwv, Torav’ta por Kal 
TyAcKadTa éxorv d0ra SieEvévas, Hija kal oéduva 
Sinyou Kai Oaddév éedXaias aypias Kal rituv; 


ZOAQNN 


Kai HY, @ "Avdyapot, oud éxetva cot ere Soke 
par pa eivat, omdTay a éyo KcatapdOys amo yep 
TOL THs avuTis youns yiyveran, wal wépn, TAVTA 
Tavtd éote puKpa Tob pectovos éxelvou ayavos Kai 
Tou orepdvov ovrKatéeheEa ToD Tavevdaipovos. 6 
bé Aoyos, ov« 018 6rrws vmepBas THY Taher, € éxeivay 
mporepov * érrepvjaOn Tav lob pot qyeyvopéveny Kat 
‘Odwpriace wal év Nepég. my adArAa vo— 
sXoANY yap ayowev Kal at, ws brs, mpodumh 
dxovew—dvacpapovpeba padios Tm pos Ty apy 
nal tov Kowoy wyava 8’ ov onus wavta tavta 
émeTndever Oat. 


ANAXAP3I 


"Apetvov, @ Lorwy, obras: wa? dddv yap a ay npiv 
6 Aorvyos pPGXXOv mpoxwpoin, Kat Tax ay lows aro 
touTwy teabetnv pode éxeivo ete eatayerav, 
el teva idocpe TE LYULO MELOY Kotive a gedive 
eotepavwopéevoy. Grn e€ Soxel, els TO otoxtuy 
exeioe atrehOovtes xabiowper éri TOY Bano, @s 
By evox Aolev jpiv ov? emruxex paryores Tots ma- 
Laiovow. aAdws Te—eiproerar yap—ovde TOV 
HpAtov éte padias _avéxopuat o&by wal proypady 
euTintovta yunvy Th Kepary. Toy yap midov 
1 xpérepov Halin: wporfpwv MSS. 
2 of Jacobs: not in MSS. 
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ANACHARSIS 


Then, Solon, you amazing person, when you had 
such magnificent prizes to tell of, you spoke of apples 
and parsley and a sprig of wild olive and a bit 
of pine? 

SOLON 


But really, Anacharsis, even those prizes will no 
longer appear trivial to you when you understand what 
I mean. They originate in the same purpose, and 
are all small parts of that greater contest and of the 
wreath of complete felicity which I mentioned. Our 
conversation, departing sonichow or other from the 
natural sequence, touched first upon the doings at 
the Isthmus and Olympia and Nemea. However, as 
we are at leisure and you are eager, you say, to hear, 
it will be an easy matter for us to hark back to the 
beginning, to the common competition which is, as I 
say, the object of all these practices. 


ANACHARSIS 


It would be better, Solon, to do so, for by keeping 
to the highway our talk would make greater progress, 
and perhaps knowing these prizes may persuade me 
never again to laugh at those others, if I should see a 
man putting on airs because he wears a wreath of wild 
olive or parsley. But if it is all the same to you, let 
us go into the shade over yonder and sit on the 
benches, so as not to be annoyed by the men who 
are shouting at the wrestlers. Besides—I may as 
well be frank !—I no longer find it easy to stand the 
sun, which is fieree and burning as it beats upon my 
bare head. I thought it best to leave my cap at 
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pot aerety oixobev fdokev, « os way HOvos ép buiv 
Eevifor pe TO oXwaTe. 4 56 @ Opa Tob erous 6 TL 
TEP TO mupwbéorarov €oTt, TOU darépos ov vpels 
ava pare TdvTa Kata eyovTos Kal Tov aépa 
Enpov Kal Sianah Tiévtos, & Te Fpdaos KATA 
peonuBpiav 70 O umép xepanris emreKelmevos proy- 
pov TovTOY ov opnroy émaryet Tots, roma, 
@oTe Kab gob Gavpato, dmres ynpatos on dy- 
Ppwrros obte idiess 7 pos 70 @adtos womep éyw 
ore des evox oupery € orKas, ov6e mepiBréerrers 
wvoKtoy tt &vOa vrodvan, adda SExy TOV HrLov 
evpapas. 
ZOAQN 


Oi dtatoe yap obtoL Tévol, & Avayapeor, cal 
ai ouvexets év TO TNA® KuBiorijoets Kal ai 
tmaO por ev Th peippe Tadarmwpiar TOUTO Hiv 
TO dpuvTyptoy Tapéxovot T pos Tas 705 prtou 
Bodas, cat oveéte midou SeopeOa bs THY axTiva 
Korvoet Kabixveia Oat Ths Keparis. 

“Arrioper oe obv. Kal Srrws Hn xaddmep vopols 
mpooéfeus ols av eyo pos v6, @S ef aTAVTOS 
meaTevelry avTois, GAN évOa av coe py OpOes TE 
rAéyeoPar Soh, dT eheyewv evs kat Sievd dvew 
Tov AOyov. dvotv yap Oatépov TavT@s ove dv 
dpproper, hoe Befaios meoOivar exyeavTa 
oreo oles avTiNenT Ea elvat i} eue dvadidaxivat 
as ovK d pbs yeyvdane meph avTav. Kal év 
ToUT~ Tadca dv cot 1) Tod 7 "AOnvaiwy odK 





1 A great pointed cap of felt or skin was part of the 
Scythian costume, The Grecks went bare-headed, unless 
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home, so as not to be the only person among you in 
a foreign costume.1__But the season of the year is the 
very fieriest, for the star which you call the Dog burns 
everything up and makes the air dry and parching, 
and the sun, now hanging overhead at midday, 
produces this blazing heat, insupportable to the body. 
I wonder, therefore, how it is that you, an elderly 
man, do not perspire in the heat as I do, and do not 
seem to be troubled by it at all; you do not even 
look about for a shady spot to enter, but stand the 
sun with ease. 


SOLON 


These useless exertions, Anacharsis, the continual 
somersaults in the mud and the open-air struggles 
in the sand give us our immunity from the shafts of 
the sun and we have no further need of a cap to 
keep its rays from striking our heads. 

Let us go, however. And take care not to regard 
everything that 1 may say to you as a law, so as to 
believe it at all hazards. Whenever you think I am 
incorrect in anything that I say, contradict me at 
once and set my reasoning straight. One thing or 
the other, certainly, we cannot fai] to accomplish : 
either you will become firmly convinced after you 
have exhausted all the objections that you think 
ought to be made, or else I shall be taught that I am 
not correct in my view of the matter. In that event 
the entire city of Athens could not be too quick to 


they were ill, or on a journey, or regularly exposed to bad 
weather, like sailors and farm-labourers, who wore a similar 
but smaller cap. 
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a A A Ld a 4 \ n bn 
dv pOavoe yap oporoyovoa: dca yap av épué 
mavevans Kal petareians mpos To GéATLOD, 
éxelpny Ta péytsta eon wpedrrnKas. ovdey yap 
x > é > , > oT E A ? ‘ ‘ft 
dv atroxpuyaipny avtiy, AXN eddus eis TO pécor 
katabnaow pépwv Kat Kkatacras év TH mvvKl épa 
mpos dmavtas, “«"Avépes ’AOnvaios, eyo pev vty 
éypawva Tovs vosous olous @unu! wpedtpwrTdtous 
uw lal f Le XN a € oo ce f 
éceaOat TH TOA, O Se E€vos ovTOGt”—SeiEas cé, 
2» , Pie eee, r » \ Aa 
® ’Avayapor—" Levens pév dott, copos 5é ov 

e f ed ie , ‘ 
peTteTraivevaé pe Kai ddda Bertiw padyuata Kat 
emerndevpata eOidafato" OoTE evEepyeTns opdy 
6 avinp avayeypigle cal xarxody avrov avai 
TATE mapa Tous emeovvpous hy? év wode. Tapa TH 
"AOnvav.” kal ev icbt ws otk aiaxvveitar?® 4 
’ a ‘ x a XN é ‘ 
AOnvaiwy mworts mapa BapBapov Kai Eévov 7a 
svupdépovtTa éxpavOavovtes. 


ANAXAP213 
Totr’ éxetvo iy apa, 5 éyo Tmepl buoy Heovov 
tov "AOnvaiwv, ws einte eipwves ev Tots AOyors. 
ével modev av eyo vopas Kal mrdavys avO poros, 
ep’ apdtys BeBaxes, adore Oy Rue apet- 
Rov, qoduv dé ovTE olxryjoas TOTOTE OUTE dddore 
) viv éwpaxws, mept modcTelas SieElorps Kab 
bide ouput aitoxGovas dvdpas moh taubrqy 
apxavotarny TocovTots On Xpuvors év evvopia 
KATOKNKOTAS, Kal padiora cé, @ Lorov, 6 TovTO 
€& dpxyis Kal pddnpa, ws haciv, éyéveto, éri- 

@unv Cobet: &v gunv MSS. 

7 O. Miiller: not in MSS. 


alcxuveira: Fritzsche: aicxurnrar MSS, 
4 oé vulg.; notin MSS. 
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acknowledge its gratitude to you, because in so far 
as you instruct me and convert me to a better 
view, you will have conferred the greatest possible 
benefit upon her. For I could not keep anything 
from her, but shall at once contribute it all to 
the public. Taking my stand in the Pnyx, I shall 
say to everyone: “Men of Athens, I made you 
the laws which I thought would be most beneficial 
to the city, but this guest of mine’—and then 
I shall point to you, Anacharsis,— a Scythian, 
indeed, but a man of learning, has converted me and 
taught me other better forms of education and 
training. Therefore let him be written down as 
your benefactor, aud set his statue up in bronze 
beside the Namesakes! or on the Acropolis beside 
Athena.” You may be very sure that the city of 
Athens will not be ashamed to learn what is to her 
advantage from a foreign guest. 


ANACHARSIS 


Ah! that is just what I used to hear about you 
Athenians, that you never really mean what you say. 
For how could I, a nomad and a rover, who have lived 
my life on a wagon, visiting different lands at different 
seasons, and have never dwelt in a city or seen one 
until now—how could I hold forth upon statecraft 
and teach men sprung from the soil, who have 
inhabited this very ancient city for so many years in 
law and order? Above all, how could I teach you, 
Solon, who from the first, they say, have made it a 
special study to know how the government of a state 


1 The ten Athenian tribes were named after legendary 
heroes whose statues stood in the Potters’ Quarter. 
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otac0at drras av dpiora, mods oiKoiTo Kai 
olatioty vopors Xpeopevn evdatpovijoese ; my 
ara Kat ToUTO ws vopobery MELaTEOY FOL, Kal 
avrepa Hv tt pot Soxm py opOas rA€éyerOas, ws 
BeBatorepov HaBouu. 

Kat (Sod yap ion éxpvyovtes Tov HrLov ev TO 
cuvnpepet ecpev, nai xabédpa pdrda Oela Kal 
eUxaspos érl yuxpod tod AiBov. Aéye obv Tov 
Aovyov €& dpxis xa’ 6 tt Tovs véous mapaha- 
Bovres éx Tatéwv ev0us Siamrovetre, Kat étras 
Dyiv dpiatos dvdpes amoBaivovew é éx tod mdob 
wat TOY doKnudtav ToUTwY, Kal th uP Kovis kal 
Ta kuBioripara guvTedet mpos apeTHy avTots. 
tobTo yap oy padeora. e& apxis evOovs émoBoup 
axodoat Ta 8 adda, eis arepov bddEn pe Kata 
Kaipov éxactov &v 7h HEpee. éxeivou HEvTOL, o 
Morov, péuvyod pot mapa THY pijor, St mpos 
avépa BapBapov épeis. Neyo b€é ws yey MepuTreKys 
pendé ATrOMNKDY YS TOUS | Noryous: bébua ap Hy 
errravBiveopar TOV TPWOTWY, EL Ta pEeTa TAa’TA 
TOAAa emippéos.? 


ZOAQN 


Xb todto, & “Avdyapot, Tapmievon dpeuvor, 
évOa av cot Sox ay wavy capis o AOyos elvat 4 
Toppw tot aroTAavacbat elk péwyr epnon yap 
peTakd 6 Tt av eOédys Kal Siaxdes avtod TO 
ios. ty pwévror pr) eEaywvta pndé moppw tod 
oKomol Ta Neyopueva 7}, KwAVGEL OVdEY, Olpwat, ef 
Kat paxpa Aéyouro, émel kal tH Bovrn rH é& 

1 enippéot Lehmann : émppéy MSS, 
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can be conducted best and what laws it should 
observe to be prosperous? However, in this too, 
since you are a law-giver, I must obey you; so 1 
shall contradict you if I think that you are incorrect 
in anything that you say, in order that I may learn 
my lesson more thoroughly. 

See, we have escaped the sun and are now in the 
shade; here is a very delightful and opportune seat 
on the cool stone. So begin at the beginning and 
tell why you take your young men in hand and train 
them from their very boyhood, how they turn out 
excellent men as a result of the mud and the 
exercises, and what the dust and the somersaults 
contribute to their excellence. That is what I was 
most eager to hear at the beginning: the rest you 
shall teach me later, as opportunity offers, each 
particular in its turn. But bear this in mind, please, 
Solon, throughout your talk, that you will be 
speaking to a foreigner. I say this in order that 
you may not make your explanations too involved or 
too long, for I am afraid that I may forget the 
commencement if the sequel should be too profuse 
in its flow. 


SOLON 


You yourself, Anacharsis, can regulate that better, 
wherever you think that my discussion is not fully 
clear, or that it is meandering far from its channel 
in a random stream; for you can interpose any 
question that you will, and cut it short. But if 
what I say is not foreign to the case and beside the 
mark, there will be nothing, I suppose, to hinder, 
even if I should speak at length, since that is the 
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* A petou mayou, iyrep Tas povixas Hp dixas 
dixaces, TaTpLov otra moi. omoTav yap dven- 
Botca eis Tov maryov ouycadetnrat pévov 7 
Tpavpatos éx Tpovoias 4 mupKaids bicdoovtes, 
arodisorat Aoyos _EKaTEpD TOV Kpwopevov cal 
Aéyouow év TO pépes 6 pev Stoxwv 0 be pevyov, 
4 avrot a pijropas dvaBiBdfovrat Tous épobytas 
bmép avTav. ot dé € éor ay pep mept Tov mpary- 
patos Aywoow, dvéxerat 7] Bound xa? jouxiay 
axovouca* iy 56 THs Dy ppoipuov elarn ™po ToD 
oyou, ws evvovaTépous drepydaasro avrous, } 
olxtov oi] delveocty éEwer enadyn  1O m pay pate— 
ola ToAda pyTopwr maides éml Tous Sixartas 
pnXavavrar—naperdov oO xijput KaTecwomnoey 
evdus, ovK éav Anpeiy. pos Tay Bouhny Kal Tept- 
wéTTEW TO Tm paypa év Tois AOyous, ws yupva Te 
ryeyernpéva ob "Apeoraryirat Brérrotev. 

"Qote kal oé, @ "Avdxapor, Apeorraryirny év 
T® Tapovts Trowovpat eyore, Kal Kata Tov THs 
Bovrjs pou vopov axoue, kab olwmay xédeve, ay 
aicOn KaTappryTopEevopLEvos* axpe e ay oixeia TO 
Tpdypare AeyyTaL, ékéate aTropnK we. obde 
yap up? pg ete Tomaopea. THY cuvouciay, ws 
axOecBar el dtrotetvorto » pijows, GANG H TE OKLA 
TUK Kal NuEis TXOANY aryopev. 


ANAXAP3IZ 
Edyvapovd gov Tabta, ® Lorov, kal eyorye 
78 Xapiv ob puxpav oidd gor Kai emi tovrors, 
574 Tdpepyov Tod doyou Kal Ta év’Apeiw mayo 


1 éxdyn Fritzsche: érdyo: MSS. 
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tradition in the court of the Areopagus, which 
judges our cases of manslaughter. Whenever it 
goes up to the Areopagus and holds a sitting to 
judge a case of manslaughter or premeditated 
wounding or arson, an opportunity to be heard is 
given to each party to the case, and the plaintiff and 
defendant plead in tum, either in person or through 
professional speakers whom they bring to the bar to 
plead in their behalf. As long as they speak about 
the case, the court tolerates them and listens in 
silence ; but if anyone prefaces his speech with an in- 
troduction in order to make the court more favourable, 
or brings emotion or exaggeration into the case— 
tricks that are often devised by the disciples of 
thetoric to influence the judges,—then the crier 
appears and silences them at once, preventing them 
from talking nonsense to the court and from 
tricking the case out in words, in order that the 
Areopagites may see the facts bare. 

So, Anacharsis, I make you an Areopagite for the 
present. Listen to me according to the custom of 
the court and tell me to be silent if you perceive 
that I am plying you with rhetoric. But as long as 
what I say is germane to the case, let me have the 
right to speak at length. Besides, we are not going 
to converse in the sun now, so that you would find 
it burdensome if my talk were prolonged; the shade 
is thick, and we have plenty of time. 


ANACHARSIS 


What you say is reasonable, Solon, and already [| 
am more than a little grateful to you for incidentally 
teaching me about what takes place in the Areopagus, 
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yuyvoueva edrdakw He, Bavpdowa Os anndas Kal 
ayabay Bovreutév & epya mos arerav ola dvT@y 
lig Piipov. emt TOUTOLS oby 78n Aéye, Kal o 
‘Apeorrayitns éya—roit0 yap gov pe—xata 
oxnpa ths Bovis axovoopat cou. 


ZOAQN 


Odxoby bua Bpaxéoy Tm poakovaat xpy é a 
meph TorEWs kal modtTav nutv doxel. mony yap 
tpsis ov Ta oixodopurpara Hyyobpeba elvan, olov 
TeX Kal lepa Kal vewooiKous, aNrG tara pev 
do mep copa TH édpaiov Kal dxivntov indpyew 
els brodoxiy Kab dad dhevav TOV TOALTEVOMEVOOY, 
To O¢€ may Kbpos ev Tols woAiTats 7 EweBa 
TovTOUS yap elvat Tous dvaTtnpobvras | wal dia- 
Tat TOVTAS eal émetehobyTas éxacra wal _pudar- 
TovTas, olov re év nyiv éxdot@ éotiv 4 xpuyy. 
TobTo 81) Toivyy KaTavorjoavres émipehoupeda 
Hév, @S Opas, Kal Tod TwHpaTos THs TOAEWS, Kata- 
KOT LOUYTES AUTO WS KAaAALOTOV jypiv ely, évdo0ev 
Te olxodopypaciy KatTecKkevacpévoy Kal Tais 
éctocbev tavTats meptBorais eis 76 dopare- 
oTaTov med parypevov. pddora, dé wai €& a dravros 
Tobro mpovoodper, drras oi modirae aryadot pev 
Tas puxds, laxupoi bé ra copara ybyvowro: 
TOUS yap ToLovTous odiot te avtols Karas xp 
veo bar év eipiyn TUUTOALTEVOLEVOUS Kal ex TONE- 
pov cw@cew Thy Todw Kal édrevOépay Kal evédai- 
pova duapurdkerv. 

Ty pev 8) TpwoTnY avarpopiy avray MnTpact 
Kat tit@ats Kal tradaywyols émiTpéropev bd 
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which is truly admirable and what good judges 
would do, who intend to cast their ballot in 
accordance with the facts. On these conditions, 
therefore, proceed, and in my _ capacity of 
Areopagite, since you have made me that, I shall 
give you a hearing in the manner of that court. 


SOLON 


Then you must first let me tell you briefly what 
our ideas are about a city and its citizens. We 
consider that a city is not the buildings, such as walls 
and temples and docks. These constitute a firm-set, 
immovable body, so to speak, for the shelter and 
protection of the community, but the whole 
significance is in the citizens, we hold, for it is they 
who fill it, plan and carry out everything, and keep 
it safe; they are something like what the soul is 
within the individual. So, having noted this, we 
naturally take care of the city’s body, as you see, 
beautifying it so that it may be as fair as possible, 
not only well furnished inside with buildings but 
most securely fenced with these external ramparts. 
But above all and at all hazards we endeavour to 
insure that the citizens shall be virtuous in soul and 
strong in body, thinking that such men, joined 
together in public life, will make good use of them- 
selves in times of peace, will bring the city safe 
out of war, and will keep it always free and 
prosperous. 

Their early upbringing we entrust to mothers, 
nurses, and tutors, to train and rear them with 
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mardeiats édrevepioss dryew Te Kal Tpépery aitous, 
émetdav 88 cuvetol dn yiyvwvrat Tov KAaAdS 
éxovtwy, Kai aidws kal épvOnua Kali poBos Kal 
émOupia Tov apiorey avaginrat avrois, wal 
avTa Hon Ta cwpara aftoxpea Sox mpos Tovs 
TOVOVS maryeadrepa yeyvopeva Kal mpos TO ioxupo- 
Tepov oumardapeva, TyviKadra 709 TaparaBovTes 
avrous biddoxoper, arrxa pev tis Weyiis pab- 
para nal yupvaota mporiévtes, addrws 88 mpos 
TOUS movous Kab Ta THpara eO(Govres. ou yap 
ixavov Huy eoke TO povoy povat @S eu & exao TOS 
HTOL KaTa TO capa Kata Ty apuxy, GANG Kab 
mardedoews Kal pabnudtwv én avtovs Sedpeda, 
ip’ av tad TE eupvas Siaxcipeva Bedi mapa 
Tok yiryvouro ay Kal Ta pathos EXovra peTa- 
KoamoiTo mpos 70 Bédrvov. kal TO mapdderypa 
jyiy mapa Tay yewpy@v, ot Ta pura pexype pev 
Tpoaryera Kal vijred éott, oxémovaty Kab Tept- 
ppartrovary aos py Bram rowvTo v6 Tay myev- 
parov, érretOav bé 8 maxvuntar 7d Epvos, 
THVLKAaDTA mepitépvovaty Te Ta mepirTa Kab 
mapasdidovTes aura rots avéuows Soveity wai dea- 
oaneveww Kapriparepa eLepyatovrar, 

Thy pev tolvur poy Hove x)} 70 7 p@Tov Kal 
apr pnrixy dvappii Couey, kal ypauata ypa- 
yacba Kal Topas ava émireEacbat bddoKoper- 
7 poiovary be 780 copy avdpav yopas Kat 
épya mahaud cal Adyous @pertous év pérpors 
KATAKOG [HTAVTES, as paddov pynpovevorer, pa- 
vedotper avtois. of d€ xal axovovTes dpi teias 
Twas Kal mpdkes dotdivouvs dpéyovtar Kata 
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liberal teachings; but when at length they become 
able to understand what is right, when modesty, 
shame, fear, and ambition spring up in them, and 
when at length their very bodies seem well fitted 
for hardships as they get firmer and become more 
strongly compacted, then we take them in hand and 
teach them, not only prescribing them certain dis- 
ciplines and exercises for the soul, but in certain 
other ways habituating their bodies also to hard- 
ships. We have not thought it sufficient for each 
man to be as he was born, either in body or 
in soul, but we want education and disciplines 
for them by which their good traits may be much 
improved and their bad altcred for the better. We 
take example from the farmers, who shelter and 
enclose their plants while they are small and young, 
so that they may not be injured by the breezes: 
but when the stalk at last begins to thicken, they 
prune away the excessive growth and expose them 
to the winds to be shaken and tossed, in that way 
making them more fruitful. 

Their souls we fan into flame with music and 
arithmetic at first and we teach them to write their 
letters and to read them trippingly. As they 
progress, we reeite for them sayings of wise men, 
deeds of olden times, and helpful fictions, which we 
have adorned with metre that they may remember 
them better. Hearing of certain feats of arms and 
famous exploits, little by little they grow covetous 
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puKpov Kat Tpos pipnoe émeryelpovTa, as Kalavrot 
doowro, Kab Pavpdfowro & bro TOV darepov. ola 
movnra ‘Haiodos te nyiv xal “Opnpos é éroinca». 
‘Errevdav 5é wAnatdkwou mpos THY monerelay 
Kal 8én adrods 989 peraxerpiver bar Ta kowd— 
Kato. eo Tob ayavos tows tTabra- ov yap bras 
Tas puxas aura doKoduev eg apyis mpovcerto 
eiveiy, GAG be 6 te Tots ToLouToLs méovous KaTa- 
yupvatery avtovs aktodpev. OoTe avros épauTe 
owwmay mpoorarra, ov meptpelvas Tov KijpuKa 
ovde tov "Apeomayitny a6, és v7’ aidods, oipat, 
avéxn Anpodvta 75n Tocadra é€w Tod mpdypatos. 


ANAXAP2IZ 


Biré HOt, | & Lorop, m™ pos &é 87 TOUS TO dvary- 
KalTata pin Aéyovtas év “Apeiw mayo, adda 
dmocian BvTas, ovdey TH Bovar ‘TMpoaTiov éml- 
vevontar; 


ZOAQN 
Ti todto jpou pe; oddérw yap Sirov. 


ANAXAPSI 


“Ore Ta Kadota Kat éuot dxotoat icra 
mapels, Ta Tepl THs wuxis, 7a frrov avaykaia 
Aéryeuy Siavoh, yuprdoia cai S:aTovyces tav 
THOLETWY, 


ZOAQN 
Mépvnpar yap, @ yevvaie, tev an’ apxiis 
mpoppycewv Kai amoravavy ov BovAomat Tov 
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and are incited to imitate them, in order that they 
too may be sung and admired by men of after time. 
Both Hesiod and Homer have composed much 
poetry of that sort for us. 

When they enter political life and have at length 
to handle public affairs—but this, no doubt, is foreign 
to the case, as the subject proposed for discussion at 
the outset was not how we discipline their souls, but 
why we think fit to train their bodies with hardships 
like these. Therefore I order myself to be silent, 
without waiting for the crier to do it, or for you, the 
Areopagite; it is out of deference, I suppose, that 
you tolerate my saying so much that is beside the 
point. 


ANACHARSIS 


Tell me, Solon, when people do not say what is 
most essential in the Areopagus, but keep it to 
themselves, has the court devised no penalty for 
them ? 


SOLON 
Why did you ask me that question? I do not 
understand. 
ANACHARSIS 


Because you propose to pass over what is best 
and for me most delightful to hear about, what 
concerns the soul, and to speak of what is less 
essential, gymnastics and physical exercises. 


SOLON 


Why, my worthy friend, I remember your admoni- 
tions in the beginning and do not wish the discussion 
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Aoyor, wn ou _emitapagy THY LH erruppewv. 
TAY NAG Kal radTa pb bea Bpaxéwn, @s olay 
Te" TO yap axprBes THS TEpt avT@v SiacKéews 
érépou dp etn Adyou. 

22 “Pudpifowev ovv Tas yuopuas avbray vopovs TE 
TOUS Kowvous éxdiddoxovres, ot Snuocia act 
TpoKevras dvaryuyven Kety peyarots ypappacw 
dvayeypappevor, KedevorTEs & te Xp) Twoveiy Kab 
ov améxeo Oat, Kal ayabin avdpay guvovatas, 
Tap’ ov Aéyerv Ta déovra éxpavOdvover Kat 
mpatrev ta Sdixata wal éx tov toou add OUS 
oupmomtever Oa Kal pn éedpiecOar Tav aiaxpav 
Kat bpéyer Oar Tov KaXO?, Biawov oe pndev moteiv. 
oi 6é avdpes odor copuarrat Kal prrdcopot pos 
ypav ovopdtovrat. Kal pértos Kai eis Td Béarpov 
ouvdyovtes avrous Snpocia Tra.oevopev bro Kw- 
pediats Kal Tpayodiats a dperas TE avbpav Taharev 
Kal kaxias Gewpévous, &s TOY bev dor péTowTo, 
ém’ éxeiva bé omevoorer. Tois 5é ye Keopcpdois Kat 
odopeia Bau wal dmooKenrew epiewev eis TOUS 

moditas ods dv aiaypad Kat dva€va TiS modews 
emer SevovTas aicBovrat, avrTav Te éxeivwn Xapev; 
apetvous yap obra yiryvovrar overdiSopevor, kal 
TOV TOMABY, HS Hevyouey Tov él Tots dpoiors 
éXeyyov. 


ANAXAP3IZ 


23 Eléov, @ Lorwv, ods ons, Tous Tpayw@dous wal 
Kopodaus, el ye éxelvot elcwv, vrody)para. poe 
Bapea kal inpyrda Urodedepévot, Xpucais dé TaL- 
vias THY €aOi\Ta TeTotKiApévol, Kpavy dé értKel- 
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to meander out of its channel for fear of confusing your 
memory with its flow. However, I shall discuss this, 
too, in brief, as best I can. To consider it carefully 
would be matter for another conversation. 

We harmonize their minds by causing them to 
learn by heart the laws of the community, which are 
exposed in public for everyone to read, written in 
large letters, and tell what one should do and what 
one should refrain from doing ; also by causing them 
to hold converse with good men, from whom they 
learn to say what is fitting and do what is right, to 
associate with one another on an equal footing, not to 
aim at what is base, to seek what is noble, and to do 
no violence. These men we call sophists and philoso- 
phers. Furthermore, assembling them in the theatre, 
we instruct them publicly through comedies and 
tragedies, in which they behold both the virtues and 
the vices of the ancients, in order that they may 
recoil from the vices and emulate the virtues. The 
comedians, indeed, we allow to abuse and ridicule 
any citizens whom they perceive to be following 
practices that are base and unworthy of the city, not 
only for the sake of those men themselves, since they 
are made better by chiding, but for the sake of the 
general public, that they may shun castigation for 
similar offences. 


ANACHARSIS 


I have seen the tragedians and comedians that 
you are speaking of, Solon, if I am not mistaken ; 
they! had on heavy, high footgear, clothing that 
was gay with gold stripes, and very ludicrous head- 


1 The tragedians. There may be a lacuna in the text. 
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pevor TayyéAola KeynvoTa tappéeyeDes: avto bé 
évdabev peydda TE exexpdyerav Kai déBawvov ovx 
old’ 3 Srras aoparas év Tots Urodnpacty. Avovicw 
&€ oluae TéTe Y modus éaprater. ot bé oppor 
Bpaxtrepor nev éxetvov Kal mrebot kal avOpwrt- 
VOTEPOL wal ayrtov éBowv, xpdyn bé woke “yehoub- 
Tépa.. Kal TO Jéatpov youv daay éyéXa én’ ‘aurois* 
éxelvev be Tov dyn av oKxvOporrol amavres 
Hcovov, oixtetpovtes, oluat, altos médas THAL- 
KavTas émtoupopevous. 


2OAQN 

Ov‘ exeivous, aryabe, @KTELPOV, ara TOUT HS 
lows dpxaiay Twa ouppopav eredeixvuTo toils 
Geatais xal prices OlKTpaS étparyder mpos 76 
Oéatpov ip’ av eis ddxpua KATECTOVTO ot axou- 
ovres. eiKos 6é ce nal abd0obvtas éwpaxévar Tivas 
TOTE wal ddous cuvadovtas év KUKA@ cwvEerTaTas. 
ovS aitd, ® ’Avayapot, axpela dopata Kal 
avrnpata. 

Tovtas & otv dmaat kal Tots TovovTors Tapa- 
Onyopevot Tas puxas Gpeivous qyety yiyvovrat. 

24 Ta 8 8) copata, brep padiota em deus aoo- 
cat, ade cataryupva oper. amoducavres aura, as 
edn, ovxére aTara Kal TéX€ov doupmayh évta, 
m™ p@Tov pep eOi few acodpev pos TOV aépa, ouvot- 
KecouvTes avTa Tais Spars éxdoras, ws pyre 
Oddrros duc xepaiver pyre mpas Kptos “amrayo- 
peverv, erecta O€ Xplopev éraip wal KaTapardr- 
Tome, @sS eUTovmTepa yeyvorto: aromov yap, et 
Ta pev GKUTN vouiloper ims TO ed\aio paratro- 
peva dvapayéortepa cal ToAA@ Siapkéorepa rytyve- 
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pieces with great, gaping mouths; they shouted 
loudly from out of these, and strode about in the 
footgear, managing somehow or other to do it safely. 
The city was then holding a feast, in honour, I think, 
of Dionysus. The comedians were shorter, nearer 
to the common level, more human, and less given 
to shouting, but their headpieces were far more 
ludicrous. In fact the whole audience laughed at 
them; but they all wore long faces while they 
listened to the tall fellows, pitying them, I suppose, 
because they were dragging such clogs about! 


SOLON 


It was not the actors that they pitied, my dear 
fellow. No doubt the poet was presenting some 
calamity of old to the spectators and declaiming 
mournful passages to the audience by which his 
hearers were moved to tears. Probably you also saw 
flute-players at that time, and others who sang in 
concert, standing in a circle. Even singing and 
flute-playing is not without value, Anacharsis. 

By all these means, then, and others like them, 
we whet their souls and make them better. 

As to their bodies—for that is what you were 
especially eager to hear about—we train them as 
follows. When, as I said,! they are no longer soft 
and wholly strengthless, we strip them, and think it 
best to begin by habituating them to the weather, 
making them used to the severa] seasons, so as not 
to be distressed by the heat or give in to the cold. 
Then we rub them with olive-oil and supple them 
in order that they may be more elastic, for since 
we believe that leather, when softened by oil, is 
harder to break and far more durable, lifeless as it 

1 P. 33 
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cba vexpa ye en évta, TO 8 ere Sofs peTéxXov 
cpa py av dpuevov iyoipeda bd tod édatov 
b:ateO joecOat, 

Tobvrebdev motxida Ta yuprdova erworaavtes 
Kat didacKddovs éxdotwv émiaticavtes TOV ev 
Twa TUKTEVELY, tov 66 mayxpatuite Siddonoper, 
WS TOUS TE TOvOUS KapTEpEly eGisowro Kal opoce 
Xopely tals wrAnyais poe dot pémowro bdet TOV 
Tpaveatov. TovTO dé Hyiv dvo Ta wpeAtwwTaTa 
eLepyaterar € €v avTois, Ouuoedets Te mapacxevatov 
els Tous KLWOUVOUS Kal TOV TeopaTteov aedeiy cal 
Tpocéte eppaabat Kat KAPTEPOVS eivat. 

“Oaor be auTav KATH OUVVEVEVKOTES manratovaw, 
Katanimrew Te aoparas pavOdvovar Kal avi- 
oracdat evpapas Kal oOrapors cat TEpiTroKas Kat 
Auris pous Kal dyxer Oar dvvacdar xal eis Bus 
dvaBacracat TOV dytimanon, ove _axpela oude 
obror expedeT@vTEs, GAA éy yey TO TpOTov Kab 
péyLaTov dvappiBorws KTOpEVOL dverabéatepa 
yap cal Kaprepatepa Ta coOpata yiyvovrat au- 
Tols diarovovpeva, érepov dé ov8é adto pucpov: 
épeTretpot yap 67 é ex TovTov xadiotavtat, eé TOTE 
adixowto els xpetav Toy padnparov TovTmy éy 
oro: SHAov yap bre Kal roreuio avdpl f) 
TOLOUTOS oupTaxels katappiryer Te OatTov vo: 
oKeXLoas Kat KaTamer@y eloeTat ws pgora éEavi- 
otacbat. mavTa yap tadta, & "Avaxapar, én 
exelvov Tov adyova mopibopeda Tov év rots Srroxs 
Kal Hyouueda modu dpeivoat Xpiioac Bar Tots 
otros acknOeiaw, érmedav ™ pore pov avTay yuma 
7a cwopata Katapardtavtes cat StaTovncavres 
éppmpevertepa Kab addKkiuwrepa éFepyacwpcba Kal 
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is, it would be extraordinary if we should not think 
that the living body would be put in better condition 
by the oil. 

After that, having invented many forms of ath- 
letics and appointed teachers for each, we teach one, 
for instance, boxing, and another the pancratium, in 
order that they may become accustomed to endure 
hardships and to meet blows, and not recoil for fear 
of injuries. This helps us by creating in them two 
effects that are most useful, since it makes them not 
only spirited in facing dangers and unmindful of 
their bodies, but healthy and strong into the 
bargain, 

Those of them who put their bent heads together 
and wrestle learn to fall safely and get up easily, to 
push, grip and twist in various ways, to stand being 
choked, and to lift their opponent high in the air. 
They too are not engaging in useless exercises; on 
the contrary, they indisputably acquire one thing, 
which is first and greatest: their bodies become less 
susceptible and more vigorous through being exercised 
thoroughly. There is something else, too, which 
itself is not trivial: they become expert as a result 
of it, in case they should ever come to need what 
they have learned in battle. Clearly such a man, 
when he closes with an enemy, will trip and throw 
him more quickly, and when he is down, will know 
how to get up again most easily. For we make all 
these preparations, Anacharsis, with a view to that 
contest, the contest under arms, and we expect to 
find men thus disciplined far superior, after we have 
suppled and trained their bodies naked, and so 
have made them healthier and stronger, light and 
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kodoa kat evTova Kal Ta adta Bapéa toils avta- 
yoveorais. 

’Evvoeis yap, oiuat, TO peta Tobt0, olous eiKOs 
civ Srdots éxecdat Tors Kal yupvors av hoBov 
tois Suopevéow éumotyoavtas, ov Tohvoapriay 
apyov Kat every } acapxiay pera OY POTNTOS 
émderxvupevous ola YUvaIKOV TOMATA VTO KLE 
pepapacpéva, Tpépovra iSpari TE TOAD e005 
peopeva kat dob paivovta vd TO _Kpavet, Kal 
pddiota iy Kal o Aj\os darep vov TO ec gues 
vov emu réyn. ols tt av TES Xpijoarto Sanpaoe 
Kat Tov KovLopTOV ov divexopevors kai ei alua 
iSovev, evOs TapaTtopévoss Kal | mpoaToOuncKouct 
mplv évt 05 Bédovs yevéoOat Kai eis yelpas éAOety 
Tots Tohepsots; 

Odros 68 Hyiv brrépvd pot els 70 pedavTepov bao 
Tob HALov KEXpwa weVvor cal dppeverot, TOAU TO 
epapuxov Kal Beppov Kat avbpades enupaivortes, 
TOTAUTNS eveElas amoAdpTrovTes,> ovre ptxvol cal 
KATE KANKOTES obre mepiTrn Geis ets Bédpos, andra 
eis TO o Upper pov Tepiyeypapipevot, TO pev aypetov 
Tey capKay ral mepeT Tov Tous iSpdow efavarw- 
KoTes, 6 8é tayo Kat Tovov mapeixev aparyes ToD 
pavrou Trepthedetppevov EPPOHLEVOS: pudarrovres. 
dmep yap 8} of AuKuOvTES TOV mupor, TobTo nuby 
Kat Ta yunvaria epydterar év tols cwmpact, THY 
pep axvny kal Tous abépas aropua arta, xaGapov 
6€ Tov Kapmov Stevapivobvra Kal T poawpevovTa. 

Kai da TOUTO vryeaiverv Te avaynn Kal emt 
pixiorov Stapkeiy év tois Kapatoss owé te dv 

1 drodduwovres J. F. Reitz: avoAcumrovres TE, arodavovres 
N, vulg. 
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elastic, and at the same time too heavy for their 
opponents, 

You can imagine, I suppose, the consequence— 
what they are likely to be with arms in hand when 
even unarmed they would implant fear in the enemy. 
They show no white and ineffective corpulence or 
pallid leanness, as if they were women’s bodies 
bleached out in the shade, quivering and streaming 
with profuse sweat at once and panting beneath the 
helmet, especially if the sun, as at present, blazes 
with the heat of noon. What use could one make 
of men like that, who get thirsty, who cannot stand 
dust, who break ranks the moment they catch sight 
of blood, who lie down and die before they get 
within a spear’s cast and come to grips with the 
enemy? 

But these young men of ours have a ruddy 
skin, coloured darker by the sun, and manly faces ; 
they reveal great vitality, fire, and courage; they 
are aglow with such splendid condition; they are 
neither lean and emaciated nor so full- ‘vodied as 
to be heavy, but symmetrical in their lines; they 
have sweated away the useless and superfluous part 
of their tissues, but what made for strength and 
elasticity is left upon them uncontaminated by what 
is worthless, and they maintain it vigorously. In fact, 
athletics do in our bodies just what winnowers do to 
wheat: they blow away the husks and the chaff, but 
separate the grain out cleanly and accumulate it for 
future use. 

Consequently a man like that cannot help keeping 
well and holding out protractedly under exhausting 
labours ; it would be long before he would begin 
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to sweat, and he would rarely be found ill. It 
is as if you should take firebrands and throw them 
simultaneously into the wheat itself and into its 
straw and chaff—for I am going back again to the 
winnower. The straw, I take it, would blaze up 
far more quickly, while the wheat would bum 
slowly, not with a great blaze springing up nor 
at a single burst, but smouldering gradually, until in 
course of time it too was totally consumed. 

Neither illness nor fatigue, then, could easily 
invade and rack such a body, or readily overmaster 
it; for it has been well stocked within and very 
strongly fortified against them without, so as not 
to admit them, nor yet to receive either sun itself 
or frost to the detriment of the body. To prevent 
giving way under hardships, abundant energy that 
gushes up from within, since it has been made 
ready long beforehand and stored away for the 
emergency, fills them at once, watering them with 
vigour, and makes them unwearying for a very long 
period, for their great preliminary hardships and 
fatigues do not squander their strength but increase 
it; the more you fan its flame, the greater it 
becomes. 

Furthermore, we train them to be good runners, 
habituating them to hold out for a long distance, 
and also making them light-footed for extreme 
speed in a short distance. And the running is not 
done on hard, resisting ground but in deep sand, 
where it is not easy to plant one’s foot solidly 
or to get a purchase with it, since it slips from under 
one as the sand gives way beneath it. We also 
train them to jump a ditch, if need be, or any other 
obstacle, even carrying lead weights as large as they 
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can grasp. Then too they compete in throwing 
the javelin for distance. And you saw another 
implement in the gymnasium, made of bronze, cir- 
cular, resembling a little shield without handle or 
straps; in fact, you tested it as it lay there, and 
thought it heavy and hard to hold on account of 
its smoothness. Well, they throw that high into the 
air and also to a distance, vying to see who can 
go the farthest and throw beyond the rest. This 
exercise strengthens their shoulders and puts muscle 
into their arms and legs. 

As for the mud and the dust, which you thought 
rather ludicrous in the beginning, you amazing 
person, let me tell you why it is put down. In 
the first place, so that instead of taking their 
tumbles on a hard surface they may fall with im- 
punity on a soft one; secondly, their slipperiness 
is necessarily greater when they are sweaty and 
muddy. ‘This feature, in which you compared them 
to eels, is not useless or ludicrous; it contrib- 
utes not a little to strength and muscle when 
both are in this condition and each has to grip 
the other firmly and hold him fast while he 
tries to slip away. And as for picking up a 
man who is muddy, sweaty, and oily while he 
does his best to break away and squirm out of 
your hands, do not think it a trifle! All this, 
as I said before, is of use in war, in case one 
should need to pick up a wounded friend and carry 
him out of the fight with ease, or to snatch up 
an enemy and come back with him in one’s arms. 
So we train them beyond measure, setting them 
hard tasks that they may manage smaller ones with 
far greater ease. 
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The dust we think to be of use for the opposite 
purpose, to prevent them from slipping away when 
they are grasped. After they have been trained 
in the mud to hold fast what eludes them because 
of its oiliness, they are given practice in escaping 
out of their opponent’s hands when they themselves 
are caught, even though they are held in asure grip. 
Moreover, the dust, sprinkled on when the sweat is 
pouring out in profusion, is thought to check it; it 
makes their strength endure long, and hinders them 
from being harmed by the wind blowing upon their 
bodies, which are then unresisting and have the 
pores open. Besides, it rubs off the dirt and makes 
the man cleaner. I should like to put side by side 
one of those white-skinned fellows who have lived 
in the shade and any one you might select of the 
athletes in the Lyceum, after 1 had washed off the 
mud and the dust, and te ask you which of the two 
you would pray to be like. I know that even 
without testing each to see what he could do, you 
would immediately choose on first sight to be firm 
and hard rather than delicate and mushy and white 
because your blood is scanty and withdraws to the 
interior of the body. 

That, Anacharsis, is the training we give our 
young men, expecting them to become stout 
guardians of our city, and that we shall live in 
freedom through them, conquering our foes if they 
attack us and keeping our neighbours in dread of us, 
so that most of them will cower at our feet and pay 
tribute. In peace, too, we find them far better, 
for nothing that is base appeals to their ambitions 


2 reuxds C, C. Reitz: Aeuvxdy MSS. 
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and idleness does not incline them to arrogance, 
but exercises such as these give them diversion and 
keep them occupied. The chief good of the public 
and the supreme felicity of the state, which I 
mentioned before, are attained when our young men, 
striving at our behest for the fairest objects, have been 
most efficiently prepared both for peace and for 
war. 


ANACHARSIS 


Then if the enemy attack you, Solon, you your- 
selves will take the field rubbed with oil and 
covered with dust, shaking your fists at them, and 
they, of course, will cower at your feet and run away, 
fearing that while they are agape in stupefaction 
you may sprinkle sand in their mouths, or that after 
jumping behind them so as to get on their backs, 
you may wind your legs about their bellies and 
strangle them by putting an arm under their 
helmets. Yes, by Zeus, they will shoot their arrows, 
naturally, and throw their spears, but the missiles 
will not affect you any more than as if you were 
statues, tanned as you are by the sun and supplied 
in abundance with blood. You are not straw or 
chaff, so as to give in quickly under their blows; 
it would be only after long and strenuous effort, when 
you are all cut up with deep wounds, that you 
would show a few drops of blood. ‘This is the gist 
of what you say, unless I have completely mis- 
understood your comparison. Or else you will 
then assume those panoplies of the comedians and 
tragedians, and if a sally is proposed to you, you 
will put on those wide-mouthed headpieces in order 
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that you may be more formidable to your opponents 
by playing bogey-man, and will of course wear those 
high shoes, for they will be light to run away in, 
if need be, and hard for the enemy to escape from, 
if you go in pursuit, when you take such great strides 
in chase of them. 

No, I am afraid that all these clever tricks of 
yours are silliness, nothing but child’s play, amuse- 
ments for your young men who have nothing to do 
and want to lead an easy life. If you wish, whatever 
betides, to be free and happy, you will require other 
forms of athletics and real training, that is to say, 
under arms, and you will not compete against each 
other in sport, but against the enemy, learning 
courage in perilous conflict. So let them give up 
the dust and the oil; teach them to draw the bow 
and throw the spear; and do not give them light 
javelins that can be deflected by the wind, but let 
them have a heavy lance that whistles when it is 
hurled, a stone as large as they can grasp, a double 
axe, a target in their left hand, a breastplate, and 
a helmet. 

In your present condition, it seems to me that 
you are being saved by the grace of some god or 
other, seeing that you have not yet been wiped out 
by the onfall of a handful of light-armed troops. 
Look here, if I should draw this little dirk at my belt 
and fall upon all your young men by myself, 1 should 
capture the gymnasium with a mere hurrah, for they 
would run away and not one would dare to face the 
steel; no, they would gather about the statues and 
hide behind the pillars, making me laugh while 
most of them cried and trembled. Then you would 
see that they were no longer ruddy-bodied as they 
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are now; they would all turn pale on the instant, 
dyed to another hue by fright. Profound peace has 
brought you to such a pass that you could not easily 
endure to see a single plume of a hostile helmet. 


SOLON 


The Thracians who campaigned against us with 
Eumolpus did not say so, Anacharsis, nor your 
women who marched against the city with 
Hippolyta,! nor any others who have tested us under 
arms. It does not follow, my unsophisticated friend, 
that because our young men’s bodies are thus naked 
while we are developing them, they are therefore 
undefended by armour when we lead them out 
into dangers. When they become efficient in them- 
selves, they are then trained with arms and can 
make far better use of them because they are so well 
conditioned. 


ANACHARSIS 


Where do you do this training under arms? I 
have not seen anything of the sort in the city, 
though I have gone all about the whole of it. 


SOLON 


But you would see it, Anacharsis, if you should 
stop with us longer, and also arms for every man in 
great quantity, which we use when it is necessary, 
and crests and trappings and horses, and cavalrymen 
amounting to nearly a fourth of our citizens. But 
to bear arms always and carry a dirk at one’s belt is, 
we think, superfluous in time of peace ; in fact, there 
is a penalty prescribed for anyone who carries 

1 The Amazons, 
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weapons unnecessarily within the city limits or brings 
armour out into a public place. As for your people, 
you may be pardoned for always living under arms. 
Your dwelling in unfortified places makes it easy to 
attack you, and your wars are very numerous, and 
nobody knows when someone may come upon him 
asleep, drag him down from his wagon, and kill him. 
Besides, your distrust of one another, inasmuch as 
your relations with each other are adjusted by 
individual caprice and not by law, makes steel always 
necessary, so as to be at hand for defence if anyone 
should use violence. 


ANACHARSIS 


Then is it possible, Solon, that while you think it 
superfluous to carry weapons without urgent reason, 
and are careful of your arms in order that they may 
not be spoiled by handling, keeping them in store 
with the intention of using them some day, when 
need arises ; yet when no danger threatens you wear 
out the bodies of your young men by mauling them 
and wasting them away in sweat, not husbanding 
their strength until it is needed but expending it 
fruitlessly in the mud and dust? 


SOLON 


Apparently, Anacharsis, you think that strength 
is like wine or water or some other liquid. Anyhow, 
you are afraid that during exertions it may leak 
away unnoticed as if from an earthen jar, and then 


3 gelSeode du Soul: pelSec@as MSS. 
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Kata apiv Kevov kai Enpov oixntas 70 ope 
katarerodoa vm6 pndevos evdo0ev dvarAnpov- 
pevov. TO O€ od” obras eet cot, dda ow Tis 
av adTay éEavtdy Tots movots, Toa @oe piidrov 
emreppet Kata TOV mept Ths “TéSpas pidov, el Twa 
jjeoveas, as aytt puts xeparijs TpnDeians bu 
del addau ay ep voto. jy bé a ayupvacros ea apxiis 
kal dtovos 7 pnde Siapeh, THY (Bany xn v1ro- 
BeBrypévny, TOTe UT Toy kaparov Brarrovro 
av cal xaTapapaivorTo, olov Tt éml Tupos Kab 
AvXvoU yiyveran. bord yap 7@ avT@ puonpate 
TO pep mip avaxavoeas ay Kal petlov ev Bpaxet 
Toinoeras Trapadyyov TO Tvevpare, kal TO TOU 
AUxvoU pas doo Béaevas OuK exov dnoxpooav 
Tis drys Thy xopnyiay, os SiapKh elvat Tm pos 70 
avtitvéow ov yap am’ iaoxupas, oipar, tis pitns 
dvepvero. 


ANAXAPSIZ 


36 Tauri pév,) & Sorwr, ob rave cuvinut erTd- 
Tepa yap 4} Kar’ ewe elpneas, axptBovs tevos 
pporridos Kal diavolas o€v dedopxvias dedpeva. 
exeivo 6€ MOL TaVTMS eité, Tivos e&vexa ovuxl Kal 
€v ois dydou Tots ‘Odupriact kal Tod pot Kai 
Tv80% Kal Tots arXors, onde TOAAL, ws His, 
cuviaciv oypouevor TOUS véous dyeortopévous,? 
ovdérore év OTAOLS TroteicOe THY Aptdhray, GAA. 
yupvovs eis TO pécov Tapayayovtes AaKTLLo- 
pévous cal matouévous éredetxvute Kal vixnoact 
Bijda xai Kotevoy Sidote; afvov yap eidévat TodTS 
ye, OUTLVOS Evexa OUTW ToLEITE, 
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be gone, leaving our bodies empty and dry, since 
they are not filled up again with anything from 
within, As a matter of fact, this is not the case, my 
friend: the more one draws it out by exertions, the 
more it flows in, like the fable of the Hydra, if you 
have heard it, which says that when one head was 
cut off, two others always grew up in its place. 
But if a man is undeveloped from the beginning, and 
untempered, and has an insufficient substratum of 
reserve material, then he may be injured and reduced 
in flesh by exertions. Something similar is the case 
with a fire and a lamp; for with one and the same 
breath you can start the fire afresh and speedily 
make it greater, stimulating it with your blowing, 
and you can put out the light of the lamp, which 
has not an adequate supply of fuel to maintain itself 
against the oppusing blast: the root from which it 
sprang was not strong, I suppose. 


ANACHARSIS 


I do not understand this at all, Solon; what you 
have said is too subtle for me, requiring keen intellect 
and penetrating discernment. But do by all means 
tell me why it is that in the Olympic and Isthmian 
and Pythian and the other games, where many, you 
say, come together to see the young men competing, 
you never match them under arms but bring them 
out naked and show them receiving kicks and blows, 
and when they have won you give them apples and 
parsley. It is worth while to know why you do so. 





1 uev Dindorf : yap MSS. 
2 ayowrCouévous Jacobitz: aywricopnevous MSS, 
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OAQN 

‘Hyotvpeba yap, @ “Avdyapot, TH eis Th 
yunvacia mpobupiav obtws ay Treteo jeyryevés Bat 
avrois, ed Tovs dpia revovTas év TouTous orev 
Tepwpévous Kal avaxnpuTTopevous év péoors Tots 
“EAAnot. Kal dua TodTO ws Ets TOTOUTOUS 
dmoduadpevoe eveFias te émipedodvTal, ws My 
aig xvvowTo yupvabevtes, kat aktovtxoratov 
éxaoTos airov amepyaterau. ral ta dOda, dorep 
eum poober errov, ov pKpd, oO €TaLvos 6 mapa TOV 
Geatav Kai TO émonporaTov yevéo Bar «al bei- 
xvucbat TO Saxtid a dpto Tov elvat Tov Kal? abtov 
Soxodvra. Touydprou mOAOl THY eater, ols cal 
Hrtkiay ért doKxnats, atria ov peTpins ex TAY 
TOLOUTWY apeTAS Kal Tovwy épadHévres. as El YE 
tis, @ “Avayapot, Tov THs evKrelas épwta éxBa- 
Noe ex Tod Biov, ti av Ett ayabov ruiv yévosto, 
oh ris av Th Aapm pov épydcacbat emudupajceter; 
viv b¢ ral dro TOUT@D ela Cet Tapéxorey av TOL, 
omotos év Tone woes omép matpisos kai maidwv Kai 
yUVvaLK@V Kal lepav yévowwT av OTAAa ExovTEs ot 
KoTivou rept Kal prov yupvol TocavTHY Tpo- 
Oupiav eis 70 venay elapepomevor. 

Kaitou Ti ap madors, €t Gedcaro rat éptuyov 
Kal adextpvovwv ayavas Tap’ jpiv Kab omovdhy 
emt TouTous ov puxpay; > yehaon dijdov Ott, Kal 
pddota iy Babys ws bd vope avTo Spajeev 
Kat TpooréTaxTaL maot Tos év nruKia mapeivat 
cal opay 7a dpvea StamruKtevovta péxpt THs 
eayarTns aTraryopevaEws; aGAr’ ote TOTO yedoiov® 
vmodvetat yup Tis nptua Tais ypuyais opun eis 
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SOLON 


We think, Anacharsis, that their zeal for the 
athletic exercises will be increased if they see those 
who excel in them receiving honours and having 
their names proclaimed before the assembled Greeks. 
For this reason, expecting to appear unclothed 
before so many people, they try to attain good 
physical condition so that they may not be ashamed 
of themselves when they are stripped, and each 
makes himself as fit to win as he can. Furthermore, 
the prizes, as I said before, are not trivial—to be 
praised by the spectators, to become a man of mark, 
and to be pointed at with the finger as the best of 
one’s class. Therefore many of the spectators, who 
are still young enough for training, go away im- 
moderately in love with manfulness and hard work 
as a result of all this. Really, Anacharsis, if the 
love of fame should be banished out of the world, 
what new blessing should we ever acquire, or who 
would want to do any glorious deed? But as things 
are, even from these contests they give you an oppor- 
tunity to infer what they would be in war, defending 
country, children, wives, and fanes with weapons 
and armour, when contending naked for parsley and 
apples they bring into it so much zeal for victory. 

What would your feelings be if you should see 
quail-fights and cock-fights here among us, and no 
little interest taken in them? You would laugh, of 
course, particularly if you discovered that we do it in 
compliance with law, and that all those of military age 
are required to present themselves and watch the 
birds spar to the uttermost limit of exhaustion. Yet 
this is not laughable, either: their souls are gradually 
penetrated by an appetite for dangers, in order that 
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TOUS KIVOUVOLS, pay aryevvérTEpor Kal GToAMO- 
TEpOL paivoto TOV Grex pudovev pnde mpoarra- 
ryopevouev Urd Tpavpatewv i} Kapdtov % Tov ddXov 
dua xepods. 

To dé 5) év drrhots metpacbat avTav Kal opav 
TITpwo KoMEeVvOUS— AaTrayE Onprddes yap Kai Seas 
oKaLov Kat Tpooere ye aduairenes anoaparrew 
Tous apiarous kal ols dy Tes dpetvov xpijcatto 
Kara TOV Suc pevav. 

38 Ezrel 5¢ his, & “Avdxyapor, Kal Tip adrny ‘EA- 
Adda émedevoer Oa, pépynao HV TWOTE Kab els Aaxe- 
daipova ErOnS, to) KaTayeddoat poe € éxeivoov nde 
oer Pat patny moveiv aurous, omotay i) apaipas 
mépt ev TO Deatpe CULTETOVTES TAlwaLW aXdijdous 
4, ets xepiov etoerOovres débats Tepuyeypappevor, 
els parayya Siac raves, Ta Toh epiov adX7AOUS 
épyaSovrar yupvol Kal auroi, axpes ap éxBadwot 
Tov TEpLypap Lar os 70 érepov cUvTaype oi erepot, 
Tous Kata Avxodpyov | oi wal? “Hpaxrea 7 ee 
Tan, cuvadobvres els 76 Ddwp* 78 yap amo 
TovToU etpryyn ourrov Kal ovdels av étt maicese. 
padiora, be iy opdis pagTeyoupmevous avrovs éml 
7O Rope kal aipate peopevous, marépas 8é Kat 
pntépas Taper tacas ovx bras vio pEvAS emi 
Tots yeyvopévous ara cal amethovcas, et HY 
dvr éxovev mMpos Tas mrAnyas, kal jixetevovoas énl 
pajKLa TOD Srapréoar mpos Tov mévov kal eyKap- 
TEphaat Tots dewois. moot yoov Kab évarré- 
Oavov 7 ceryive ft) akisoavres atrayopedoas 
Savres étu év opdarpots Tov oikelov pndé elEat 
Tots o@paci Ov kal Tovs avopiavTas oypet TELw- 
pévovs Snpocia bTo Tis Ladptys avactabetas. 
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they may not seem baser and more cowardly than 
the cocks, and may not show the white feather early 
on account of wounds or weariness or any other 
hardship. 

As for testing them under arms, and watching 
them get wounded—no! It is bestial and terribly 
cruel and, more than that, unprofitable to kill off 
the most efficient men who can be used to better 
advantage against the enemy. 

As you say that you intend to visit the rest of 
Greece, Anacharsis, bear it in mind if ever you go to 
Sparta not to laugh at them, either, and not to sup- 
pose that they are exerting themselves for nothing 
when they rush together and strike one another in 
the theatre over a ball, or when they go into a place 
surrounded by water, divide into companies and treat 
one another like enemies, naked as with us, until one 
company drives the other out of the enclosure, 
crowding them into the water—the Heraclids driving 
out the Lycurgids, or the reverse—after which there 
is peace in future and nobody would think of striking 
a blow. Above all, do not laugh if you see them 
getting flogged at the altar and dripping blood while 
their fathers and mothers stand by and are so far 
from being distressed by what is going on that they 
actually threaten to punish them if they should not 
bear up under the stripes, and beseech them to 
endure the pain as long as possible and be staunch 
under the torture. As a matter of fact, many have 
died in the competition, not deigning to give in before 
the eyes of their kinsmen while they still had life in 
them, or even to move a muscle of their bodies; you 
will see honours paid to their statues, which have 
been set up at public cost by the state of Sparta. 
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“Ora Toivuy opds RAKE OL, bare paives Pau 
bord Bins abtous Mare ELT NS, OS oddemeas & evena 
aitias avaryKaias Tahar wpovat, fnte Tupdvvou 
Brafopévov pyre mTohepieov ScatiOévrmv. — elrot 
yap av got Kal Umép exeivanv Aveovpyos 6 vopo- 
Bérns avtay Tone Ta eUAoya Kal a aouvdiy 
xorater avtous, ovx expos apy ovdé bd ploous 
avto Spay ovee THY peoXatay THs Tohews elk} 
mapavanrioKer, arnrd xaprepiewt dtous wal Tav- 
Tos Sewvod xpetTrovas aELay elvat Tous oatew 
HErNOVTAS THD matpisba. | KatToL Kav pH o Av- 
Kxoupyos elty, evvoeis, oipat, Kal avros ws our 
av Tore AGG 0 ToLOvTOS ev TONEUM dmroppytov 
TL éEei rou THhS Sardprns aixilomevov Tov ex Oper, 
GdAa KaTayehov auTévy eae ores av dwirdoo- 
Mevos Tpds TOV TatovTa, OTOTEpOS? dmaryopevaecer. 


ANAXAP3IZ 


3 tt A a: 2 rs > v 4 * 

O Avxotpyos bé Ka QuTOS, @ Lorwyn, e“agTe- 
yooro ep? mpruxias, 4 ext podecpos @v non TOU 
Gy@vos acparas Ta ToLavTa éveavietaaTo; 


ZOAQNN 


Hpeo Burns Hon dv eypawe Tovs vomous avrois 
Kpyrnbev adeno pevos. dmodednunier bé Tapa 
tous Kpfras, bt Kove evvopwrdtous eivat, 
Mivwos tod Aros vopobetncavros év adtois. 


1 éxdrepos A.M.H.: ws mpdrepos MSS. 
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When you see al] that, do not suppose them crazy, 
and do not say that they are undergoing misery with- 
out any stringent reason, since it is due neither toa 
tyrant’s violence nor to an enemy’s maltreatment. 
Lycurgus, their law-giver, could defend it by telling 
you many good reasons which he has discerned for 
punishing them; he is not unfriendly to them, 
and does not do it out of hatred, nor is he 
wantonly wasting the young blood of the city, but 
he desires that those who are destined to preserve 
their country should be tremendously staunch and 
superior to every fear. Yet, even if Lycurgus does 
not say so, you see for yourself, I suppose, that such 
aman, on being captured in war, would never betray 
any Spartan secret under torture inflicted by the 
enemy, but would laugh at them and _ take his 
whipping, matching himself against his flogger to see 
which would give in. 


ANACHARSIS 


But how about Lycurgus himself, Solon? Did he 
get flogged in his youth, or was he then over the age- 
limit for the competition, so that he could introduce 
such an innovation with impunity ? 


SOLON 


He was an old man when he made the laws for 
them on his return from Crete. He had gone to 
visit the Cretans because he was told that they 
enjoyed the best laws, since Minos, a son of Zeus, 
had been their law-giver. 
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ANAXAP2I 
Té ody, & Lorwp, ovxt Kat av epepjoco Av- 
xodpryov xa paatuyois TOUS véous; KAAa yap Kai 
Tabta Kat adéia bay éaotev. 


ZOAQN 


“Ore jply ixava, ra) "Avdxapet, TavTa ta 
yupvacta oixela OvtTa: Enrodv Sé ta Eevind ov 
mavu aktovpev. 


ANAXAP3IZ 

Ovx; adda, ouvins, otpar, olov tt éoTt pacti- 
yotaPat yupvov dveo Tas xeipas émaipovta pndevos 
&vexa aperipov 7) 3) AUTO ExaaTw i} Kowy TH TONEL. 
as eyarye a mote émidnuicw Th Smdpry «ad 
by Katpov Tadta Space, Sond 08 TaxXvora KaTA- - 
AevaOjoer Oat dnpooia pos aura, emreyeX@v 
éxdotots, omoTav ope TUTTOMEVOUS xadamep 
Krémras 4 AwmoduTas i a Tt GAO ToLwovTOY épya- 
capéevous. aTEXVOS ap éddeBopou beiaOat Hoe 
Bonet } Toms avTav KaTayéXacta vd’ adbtis 
mTdaoxyouca. 

ZOAQNN 

My epnuny, & ryevvate, pnde TOV avSpav dréy- 
Tov pOvos bros A€yoor olov kparely: éora yap 
THs 0 Kat birép éxeivwy cot Ta EixoTa ev STdaptn 
avrepay. 

TIkjw adra éretmep eryeo Td nperepa oot SueEe- 
Aruba, av 6€ ov mavu apecxopmevep aurots 
éorKas, ouK abiKa aitijoew éotka mapa cob as 
Kal avtos év TH pépes SteEEAOns ampds pe Ov 
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ANACHARSIS 


Then why is it, Solon, that you have not imitated 
Lycurgus and do not flog your young men? It isa 
splendid practice, and worthy of you Athenians ! 


SOLON 


Because we are content, Anacharsis, with these 
exercises, which are our own; we do not much care 
to copy foreign fashions. 


ANACHARSIS 


No: you understand, I think, what it is like to be 
flogged naked, holding up one’s arms, for no advan- 
tage either to the individual himself or to the city in 
general. Oh, if ever I am at Sparta at the time 
when they are doing this, I expect I shall very soon 
be stoned to death by them publicly for laughing at 
them every time I see them getting beaten like 
robbers or sneak-thieves or similar malefactors. 
Really, it seems to me that the city stands in need 
of hellebore ! if it mishandles itself so ridiculously. 


SOLON 


Do not think, my worthy friend, that you are win- 
ning your case by default, or in the absence of your 
adversaries, as the only speaker. There will be 
someone or other in Sparta who will reply to you 
properly in defence of this. 

However, as I have told you about our ways and 
you do not seem to be much pleased with them, I do 
not think it will be unfair to ask you to tell me in 


1 The specific for insanity. 
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Tpomov vpeis ot Yavdar Siacxeire TOUS véous Tobs 
map’ dpiv cal olatict yupvaatoes avatpépete kat 
oTws vpiv avdpes ayaOat yiryvovtat. 


ANAXAPSIS 

Atcatétata pev ody, ® Lorwv, Kab eywye 
Senyijgopat. Ta Levd ov vopmepa, ob ceuve. igws 
ob6é Kal? vpas, ot ve ode Kata Koppns mata 
XF hvac Topo Alper av play airy Setdoi L yap 
eo peer adda elpnoetat ye omota av ae eis avprov 
pevToL, et Soxel, brepBaropeba, Thy guvouciar, 
ws a& 1€ auros ens ere M@XXov évvorjoatpe wad 
jouxiay a 7é xp? elrrety ouvarydyoupe Th porien 
émedOov. 70 b€ viv éxov amiwpev emt TovToLs 
éoTépa yap 76. 


1 ¥ Fritzsche; «fy MSS, 
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your turn how you Scythians discipline your young 
men, what exercises you use in bringing them up, 
and how you make them good men. 


ANACHARSIS 


It is entirely fair, to be sure, Solon, and I shall tell 
you the Scythian customs, which are not imposing, 
perhaps, or on the same plane as yours, since we 
should not dare to receive a single blow in the face ; 
we are cowards! They shall be told, however, no 
matter what they are. But let us put off the 
discussion, if you will, till to-morrow, so that I may 
quietly ponder a little longer over what you have 
said, and get together what I must say, going over 
it in my memory. At present, let us go away 
with this understanding, for it is now evening. 
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MENIPPUS ~ 
OR THE DESCENT INTO HADES 


Meniepus, who in the /earomentppus (II. 267) described 
his ascent to Heaven to discover the truth about the nature 
of the universe, now tells the story of his descent into Hades 
to find out the right way to live. Utterly perplexed by the 
philosophers, who neither agree in their doctrines nor practise 
what they preach, he goes below to consult Teiresias, who 
tells him to disregard them; that the ordinary man’s way of 
living is best. 

The unity of the dialogue is badly marred because Lucian 
has given it a double point, aiming it not only at the 
philosophers but at the rich. Indced, it is not the philo- 
sophers but the rich and powerful who are getting on badly 
in Hades, and against whom a decree is paeeed by the assembly 
of the dead. 

This curious defect arises, I believe, from the way in 
which Lucian adapted his model, the NVecyia of the real 
Menippus. Helm argues, to be sure, that the Menippus isa 
mere epitome and revision of the Necyia, but in my opinion 
the Necyia must have been a satire against wealth and power, 
in which Menippus told how he (or someone else) had 
learned, by his own observation and from the lips of Teire- 
sias, that kings and millionaires fared ill in the hereafter, and 
that the life of the ordinary man was preferable to theirs. This 
Cynic sermon Lucian parodies and turns against the philo- 
sophers, retaining the response of Teiresias, but twisting its 
point so that the ‘‘ordinary man” is now contrasted, not 
with kings and plutocrats, but with philosophers. He ought 
to have carried out this idea by recasting the whole show in 
Hades ; but he wanted to work in a decree of the dead, which 
could not be directed against the philosophers without steal- 
ing the thunder of Teiresias. So he aimed it at the rich, and 
retained the stage setting of Menippus to lead up to it. 

The dialogue probably was written in a.D. 161-162 (p. 90, 
note). Helm’s discussion (Lucian und Menipp, 15 ff.) contains 
much valuable comment, especially upon the magic ritual. 

On Menippus, see the Jndezx. 
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MENITINOS 


"O. xaipe pédabpov mpoT ura ? égtias éuijs, 
@s dopevos a écetdor és paos porwr. 


®IAOZ 
Ov Mévimios obtos eat 0 KUwY; Ob per ovV 
arros, et p37) eyo mapaSrere Méverrros 6Xos.} 
ti ov auT@ Bovnrerar TO dAROKOTOV TOD TXIHATOS, 
mihos Kat pa Kat dEOvTH ; WAY adrAa mpoowtéov 
rye aur. xaipe, @ Méverne: modev 1} jpiy dpifa ; ; 
TOAUS ‘yap Ypovoes ov TéepNVAS ev Th WOKE. 


MENINNOZ 
"Hew vexpa@v xevOudva kai oKotou mvdAas 
Auraiv, tv” “Ans ywpis dkiorat Gedy. 
P1AOS 
‘Hpdxres, erernOee Méviermos nas dmoba- 
vev, cata €& brapyis avaBeBioxer ; 
Available in photographs I, PN. 
1 Graevius : Mevirmous bdous 78. 


2 Cf. Dial. Meretr. 10. 1.2 ob yap éwpana wodbs Hin xpdvos 
avrdy map’ byiv. 
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MENIPPUS 


All hail, ye halls and portals of my home! 
What joy you give mine eyes, to light returned !! 


A FRIEND 


Isn’t this Menippus the Cynic? Assuredly nobody 
else, unless I cannot see straight ; Menippus all over. 
Then what is the meaning of that strange costume— 
a felt cap, a lyre, and a lion’s skin? Anyhow, I must 
go up to him. Good day, Menippus; where under 
the sun have you come from? It is a long time since 
you have shown yourself in the city. 


MENIPPUS 


I eome from Dead Men’s Lair and Darkness Gate 
Where Hades dwells, remote from other gods.? 


FRIEND 


Heracles! Did Menippus die without our knowing 
it, and has he now come to life all over again? 


1 Euripides, Hereules Furens, 523-4. 
® Kuripides, Heeuba, 1; spoken by Polydorus as prologue. 
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MENITINO 
Ovk, Gd’ & Eurvovy ’Aiédys pw édé£aro. 
$1A03 
Tis 89 aitla cou ris xawis kal mapaddtov 
TavTNS aTrodnpias ; 
MENIMIM0z 
Neérns yp’ érijpe xai Opadcos tov vod whéor. 


$IAOE 
Tlatcat, waxdpie, tpaywdav Kal réye obTwai 
THs ATAOS KaTaBdas ard tov lapBelwv, Tis 7 
OTOAN ; Ti oot THs KaTw ToOpEias edénoeV ; AWS 
yap ovy bed Tus ode aordotos 1) Odds. 
MENINMOZ 


"OC firorns, ype pe xatyyayev eis’ AiSao 
Lux xXpnzopevoy OnBaiov Tepeciao. 


P1A0Z 

Oiros, GAN’ 7 waparaias ov yap dv obtws 

emmeTpas épparrmdecs pas avdpas pidous. 
MENINIIOS 

M1 Oavydons, & éraipe: vewatl yap Evpirtdy 
kai ‘Ounpe cuyyevopevos ob« 018 bras avetAr- 
oOnv tay nav Kal a’topatd pot Ta pétpa émt 

? Attributed to Euripides; play unknown, perhaps the 
Peirithous (Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fragm., p. 663). 

2 Perhaps from the lost Andromeda of Euripides (Nauck, 
p. 403). 


3 Odyssey 11, 164, Lucian substitutes ‘‘Friend” for 
Homer’s ‘‘ Mother.” 
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MENIPPUS 
Nay, I was living when I went to Hell.! 


FRIEND 


What reason had you for this novel and surprising 
trip? 
MENTePUS 
Youth spurred me, and I had more pluck than 
sense.” 
FRIEND 


My dear fellow, do stop your play-acting ; come 
of your blank-verse, and tell me in plain language 
like mine what your costume is, and why you had 
to go down below. Certainly it is not a pleasant 
and attractive journey ! 


MENIPPUS 


Friend, ‘twas necessity drew me below to the 
kingdom of Hades, 

There to obtain, from the spirit of Theban 
Teiresias, counsel.® 


FRIEND 


Man, you are surely out of your mind, or you 
would not recite verse in that way to your friends ! 


MENIPPUS 


Don’t be surprised, my dear fellow. [I have just 
been in the company of Euripides and Homer, so 
that somehow or other I have become filled with 
poetry, and verses come unbidden to my lips.4 


“The Greek words form a trimeter, possibly borrowed 
from some comedy. 
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\ , a 
270 oroua Epyetasr. arap eimé por, THS TA VITEép 
ys Exet nat ti wovobaw of ev TH WOE 5 


F1A0S 
Katvov obdév, GAN ola Kat mpd Tov dorafou- 
ow, émopKovowy, ToKoydugovaty, dBorocTa- 
Tovow. 
MENINIMOZ 


"AOdor Kal Kaxodaimoves: od yap toacty ola 
évayxos Kexupeorar mapa Tots Kato kat ola 
KexerpoTovytar Ta Wobicpata Kara Tév Trov- 
ciwy, & pa Tov KépBepov ovdeyia pnyavn To 
S:advryelv avrovs. 

#1A03 

Ti his; Sé0xrai te vewtepov tols Kdtw Trepl 
tov évOdee ; 

MENITIIOS 

Ny Ala, cal worrad yer add’ ob Oéuis exhéperr 
arta rpos dmavtas ovdé éEayopevev Ta ATOppyTa, 
py Kal TEs Has ypanta ypadpiy aceBeas ent 
tov ‘PadauavOvos. 

1A0% 

Mnbayuds, & Méware, mpos tod Avos, a) 
poovijons TOV oye pity dv6 pi: _Tpos yap | eldoTa 
ciwmay épeis, ra T GANA Kal Tpos pEepunpévov. 


MENIMIMOZ 
Xaderrov fev emetdtres TO éritaypa Kat ob 
mivtTn evoeBés: TA dda aod ye évexa 
Torpntéov. &o0€e 8%) tTovs wrovolous TavTous 
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But tell me, how are things going on earth, and 
what are they doing in the city? 


FRIEND 


Nothing new ; just what they did before—stealing, 
lying under oath, extorting usury, and weighing 
pennies. 

MENIPPUS 

Poor wretches! They do not know what decisions 
have been made of late in the lower world, and 
what ordinances have been enacted against the rich ; 
by Cerberus, they cannot possibly evade them! 


FRIEND 


What is that? Has any radical legislation been 
passed in the lower world affecting the upper? 


MENIPPUS 


Yes, by Zeus, a great deal; but it is not right to 
publish it broadcast and expose their secrets. Some- 
one might indict me for impiety in the court of 
Rhadamanthus. 

FRIEND 

Oh, no, Menippus! In Heaven’s name don’t 
withhold your story from a friend! You will be 
telling a man who knows how to keep his mouth 
shut, and who, moreover, has been initiated into 
the mysteries. 

MENIPPUS 

It is a perilous demand that you are imposing 
upon me, and one not wholly consistent with piety. 
However, for your sake I must be bold. The 
motion, then, was passed that these rich men with 
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kat TokvxXpnudrous Kal TO ypuatov KaTaKAELoTOV 
aorep tiv Aavanv pudarrovtas— 


SIAOZ 


M7 1 poTEpov clrys, ayadé, Ta Sedoypeva m piv 
exeiva bier ety a midiar” ap Hdéws anovaatud 
gov, Tis 4 em ivoud gor THs xabodov eryévero, Tis 8 
6 Ths mopelas TYSHOY, i? éffs & te eldes & TE 
ieoucas Tap avtois’ eiKos yap by ptdoxadov 
dvTa ae pydey tav akiwy Oéas } axons wapa- 
Aurrety. 

MENITINOZ 
3 ‘Trovpyntéov Kat tabrd got Tt yap av Kat 
ado. tts, OTOTE piros aviip Bidforro ; wal &n 
mpara cot Steps Ta Tépl THS yuouns THIS euis, 
dev eppnOny ™ pos Ty xaTdBacw. eya yap, 
aypte pev ev mataly nv, axovwv “Oprjpov xal 
‘Hotddou trodépous xal otdcets Sinryoupévav ov 

‘ a € / > a3 ‘ J 3 w Lai! bod 
povoy Tov nuOéwv, GAXdA Kal a’Tay Hoy TOV Oewr, 
ére 5€ Kal pocyetas abrav Kai Bias xal dpma- 
yas Kal dixas Kat Tatépwr éEerdoets nal aderpav 
ydpous, wdvta Tatra évouetov civat Kara Kat ov 
mapépyas exwvovpnv mpos avtd. eet bé eis 
dvd pas Tedety piaunr, madv av évrav0a 
jcovov TOV vomwy Tavavtia tois  moutais 
KeAEVOVTWY, TE “oLYevElV TE GTacLate pNTE 
ape. év peydry ou aera riKery, ape 
Bodia, ovK eibas 6 6 te Xpnoaiany ewavT@ oure 
yap dv ToTE TOUS Deous pouxedoat Kal oragidoae 
Tpos addiphous myo vuny ee en a mept Kadov 
TOUTOD eyiyveckoy, our av rovs vouobéras 
tavavria Tapatveiv eb ui AvaLTEACiv bTEAAUBa- 
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great fortunes who keep their gold locked up as 
closely as Danae—— 


FRIEND 


Don’t quote the motion, my dear fellow, before 
telling me what I should be especially glad to hear 
from you; that is to say, what was the purpose of 
your going down, who was your guide for the 
journey, and then, in due order, what you saw and 
heard there; for it is to be expected, of course, that 
as a man of taste you did not overlook anything 
worth seeing or hearing. 


MENIPPUS 


I must meet your wishes in that, too, for what 
is a man to do when a friend constrains him? 
First, then, I shall tell you about my decision— 
what impelled me to go down. While I was a 
boy, when I read in Homer and Hesiod about wars 
and quarrels, not only of the demigods but of the 
gods themselves, and besides about their amours and 
assaults and abductions and lawsuits and banishing 
fathers and marrying sisters, I thought that all these 
things were right, and I felt an uncommon impulsion 
toward them. But when I came of age, I found 
that the laws contradicted the poets and forbade 
adultery, quarrelling, and theft. So I was plunged 
into great uncertainty, not knowing how to deal 
with my own case; for the gods would never have 
committed adultery and quarrelled with each other, 
I thought, unless they deemed these actions right, 
and the lawgivers would not recommend the opposite 
course unless they supposed it to be advantageous. 
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4 vov. émel 5€ Sunt opour, éd0&é prot EXOovTa Tapa 
Tous Kadoupevous ToUTOUS prroaopous eyxetpioat 
Te éuauTov wal SenO var avtav xphaIat foot 6 Th 
Bothowro Kai Tiva obov amdhy Kat BéBaiov bro- 
betFat tod Biov. 

Tadta peév 7) ppovey Tm poajew avtots, éNEM}- 
Gewv S éuavtav ets avro, Paci, TO Top éx TOD 
KaTTVOU Bralopevos. mapa yap 7) TovTous 
pddora ei pton.sy emia Kom ay THY ayvoiav Kal 
Ty dropiay mrelova, @OTE [L0t TaXLaTa Xpuooby 
améderEav obror TOV TOV iSceor dv TobTov Biov. 

"Apérer o pév a’Ta@v Tapyver TO Tay HoecOaL 
Kal povov TodTo éx mavTos peTLévae’ TOUTO yap 
elvat TO evSaipov. 6 dé TEs éumradu, TOVElY Ta 
mavTa Kab poxOeiy Kal TO copa KaTavaycatew 
puTavra Kal avypavtTa wal Tact dvoapertobvta 
KGb AocSopovmevor, guvexes emi pparpdav Ta 
ravinna éxeiva tod ‘Howddov mept tis dapetis 
érn Kal tov idp@ta Kal thy él tO axpov 
avaBaoev. addos KaTad poveiv XONBaTOV map- 
exeheveTo Kat adcapopov olec Oat Ty KTH 
avtav: o b€ Tis éutrade ayabov elvat Kal Tov 
movtTov dmepaivero. Tepl pev yap Tou Koopou 
vb xen Kat Eyer ; ; as ye idéas Kab doopata Kal 
ATOMOUS Kal Keva, ral Tovobrov Teva. dyhov dvopa- 
Tov oonpepat Tap avTay aKoveov évautiov. Kal 
TO TAVTWY ATOTWTATOY, OTL TEPL TOV EvavTLWTA- 
Twv Exacros aitay Aéywr ahodpa vikavtas Kal 
midavovs Aoyous éropileTo, Bate uNTE TH Oeppyov 
TO adTo mpaypa A€yovTs pyre TH yvypov avri- 





* Works and Days, 287 sq.; Lucian is always making fun 
of the philosophers for quoting this. 
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Since [ was in a dilemma, I resolved to go to the 
men whom they call philosophers and put myself into 
their hands, begging them to deal with me as they 
would, and to show me a plain, solid path in life. 

That was what I had in mind when I went to 
them, but I was unconsciously struggling out of the 
smoke, as the proverb goes, right into the fire! For 
1 found in the course of my investigation that among 
these men in particular the ignorance and the per- 
plexity was greater than elsewhere, so that they 
speedily convinced me that the ordinary man’s way 
of living is as good as gold. 

For instance, one of them would recommend me 
to take my pleasure always and to pursue that under 
all circumstances, because that was happiness; but 
another, on the contrary, would recommend me to 
toil and moil always and to subdue my body, going 
dirty and unkempt, irritating everybody and calling 
names; and to clinch his argument he was per- 
petually reciting those trite lines of Hesiod’s about 
virtue, and talking of “sweat,” and the “climb to 
the summit.” } Another would urge me to despise 
money and think it a matter of indifference whether 
onc has it or not, while someone else, on the con- 
trary, would demonstrate that even wealth was 
good. As to the universe, what is the use of talking 
about that? “Ideas,” “incorporealities,” “atoms,” 
“ yoids,” and a multitude of such terms were dinned 
into my ears by them every day until it made me 
queasy. And the strangest thing was that when 
they expressed the most contradictory of opinions, 
each of them would produce very effective and 
plausible arguments, so that when the selfsame 
thing was called hot by one and cold by another, 
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Déyerv Exe, Kal TadT’ ciddra capas ws ovK av 
mote Oepuov ein Te Kal Wuypov ev TaUT@ yYpove. 
aTEXVAS ov ETaayov Tois vuaTdfovaL ToOvTOLS 
dpuotov, dpe pev erivevwv, apt S€ dvavevwv 
éuranriv. 

IloAA@ 8é rovTwy éxetvo adoywTEpov Tovs yap 
avTovs ToUToUS elpioxoy emiTnpey évavTLOTAaTA 
tois atta@v Aoyos emeTndevovtas. Tovs yoov 
KaTappoveiy Tapaivouvtas ypnudtewv éwpwv ample 
éyouevous avTav Kat mepl toxwv S:apepopeévous 
cal éri ptcd@ watdevov7as Kal wavta évexa 
TovTwy wvrouévoyvtas, Tovs te Thy Sokay arro- 
Baddopévous abris tavtrns ydpw ta mwavta Kab 
mparrovras Kal A€yovtas, jdSovAs Te ad ayedov 
amavtas Katyyopobrtas, ldia bé povy tavTn 
7 poanpTnpéevovs. 

Sharels odv xal rade ris édsibos ett warXOv 
edvayépaivov, Hpéua trapauvOovpmevos éewavtov 
dTt peTa TOAABY Kal aopav Kal adddpa emi 
auvéce. SiaBeBonpévwy avontas Té eipte Kat 
TadnOés Ett ayvowy TweplépYopmat. Kai poi ToTeE 
Seaypumvodyts tovTwv eveca edo0Fev cis BaBurava 
éMovra SenPivai tivos Tv payov tov Zwpoa- 
otpov pabyrav Kai S:abdexav: jrovov 8 av’tods 
éemmobais te xal TedeTals Tet avolyew Tob" Atéou 
Tas TvAas Kal KaTdyelv bv dv BovrAwrTat aoparas 
Kal oricw adlis dvaméurev. aptatov ody 
Hyovpny elvat Tapa Tiwos TovTay Siam pakapevov 
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it was impossible for me to controvert either of 
them, though I knew right well that nothing could 
ever be hot and cold at the same time. So in good 
earnest J acted like a drowsy man, nodding now this 
way and now that.! 

But there was something else, far more unreason- 
able than that. I found, upon observing these same 
people, that their practice directly opposed their 
preaching. For instance, I perceived that those who 
recommended scorning money clove to it tooth and 
nail, bickered about interest, taught for pay, and 
underwent everything for the sake of money; and 
that those who were for rejecting public opinion 
aimed at that very thing not only in all that they 
did, but in all that they said. Also that while 
almost all of them inveighed against pleasure, they 
privately devoted themselves to that alone. 

Disappointed, therefore, in this expectation, I was 
still more uncomfortable than before, although I con- 
soled myself somewhat with the thought that if I 
was still foolish and went about in ignorance of the 
truth, at all events I had the company of many wise 
men, widely renowned for intelligence. So one time, 
while I lay awake over these problems, I resolved to 
go to Babylon and address myself to one of the 
Magi, the disciples and successors of Zoroaster, as 
I had heard that with certain charms and ceremonials 
they could open the gates of Hades, taking down in 
safety anyone they would and guiding him back again. 
Consequently I thought best to arrange with one of 


1 More literally, ‘now inclining my head forward, and 
now tossing it backward”; that is, assenting one moment 
and dissenting the next. To express disagreement, the head 
was (and in Greece is now) thrown back, not shaken. 
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Thy xataBaow édMovtra mapa Tetpeciay tov 
Bowrtov pabeiy map adtod ate pavtews Kai 
sopod, tis éotiv 6 apioros Bios Kal bv av Tus 
érarTo ev hpovav. 

Kat 6) dvarnéynoas ws elyov taxous éresvov 
evds BaBvrAdvos: érA@wv dé ouyyiyvopat Tepe 
Tay Xanrdaiov cope avdpi kal Seoteciw Tay 
TEXENY, TOM@ bev Tip KOUNY, ryéverov 88 dda 
oepvov xaberpéevo, Tobvopa dé Hv avT@ M:8po- 
Baplavns. denBeis 88 cal KxaOcxetevoas poyes 
emeTuXov Tap’ avtod, ep’ 67m Bovarato pica, 
Kcabnynoacdat pot THs ad0d. mapahaBov dé pe 
6 dunp 7 para. pev Huépas évvéa Kal etxooey dpa 
Th ced nVR apEdpevos Edove KaTayav éwbev él 
Tov Eudparny mpos dviaxovra Tov ipuov, photv 
Teva. paxpay emtheyouv js ob opadpa KATHKOVOY" 
Oonep yap ot pairoe ray év Tots ayaor xnpiKov 
émitpoxov Tt Kal dcades epdeyyero. wri € egixcet 
ve TiWvas emucareta bar Saipovas. peta & obv 
TH em way Tpls av pou Wpos TO mpocwmov 
aTorTUaas, emavyEs mad ovdéva Tov amavrov- 
twv TporBrénov. Kal oitia pey Rv hpiv ta 
axpodpva, totov S€ yada nal perixpatov Kal 7d 
tov Xodotou ddwp, evvn 88 vraiPpros emi tis 
T6as. 

*Ere 8 drug ele THs mpodiarTncews, mrepi 
péoas voKras éml Tov Tiypynta moTapov cryayeov 
éxaOnpév Té pe Kat anépage Kal TE pLPYyVETeD 
badi cal oKidrg kal dddols Tretoowy, aya «al 
ry em won exetvyy rot ovOopucas. eita pe 
dAov KaTapayetoas Kat Tepteddwv, iva wy 
Brartoiuny tro tav pacpatwr, émavdyet es 
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these men for my going down, and then to call upon 
Teiresias of Boeotia and find out from him in his 
capacity of prophet and sage what the best life was, 
the life that a man of sense would choose. 

Well, springing to my feet, I made straight for 
Babylon as fast as I could go. On my arrival | 
conversed with one of the Chaldeans, a wise man of 
miraculous skill, with grey hair and a very majestic 
beard; his name was Mithrobarzanes, By dint of 
supplications and entreaties, I secured his reluctant 
consent to be my guide on the journey at whatever 
price he would. So the man took me in charge, and 
first of all, for twenty-nine days, beginning with the 
new moon, he took me down to the Euphrates in the 
early morning, toward sunrise, and bathed me; 
after which he would make a long address which I 
could not follow very well, for like an incompetent 
announcer at the games, he spoke rapidly and indis- 
tinctly. It is likely, however, that he was invoking 
certain spirits. Anyhow, after the incantation he 
would spit in my face thrice and then go back again 
without looking at anyone whom he met. We ate 
nuts, drank milk, mead, and the water of the 
Choaspes, and slept out of doors on the grass. 

When he considered the preliminary course of 
dieting satisfactory, taking me to the Tigris river 
at midnight he purged me, cleansed me, and con- 
secrated me with torches and squills and many other 
things, murmuring his incantation as he did so. Then 
after he had becharmed me from head to foot and 
walked all about me, that I might not be harmed 
by the phantoms, he took me home again, just as 
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THY oiklay, ws elyov, dvaTroditovta, Kal Td Notrov 
appl roby elyouev. adtos pev oby payexny 
teva évéby oToANY Ta TOAAG eovxviay TH Mnbexh, 
éué S€ Tovtoal dépwv everxevace, TH TiAw Kal 
Th ACovTH Kal TpocéTe TH AUpa, Kal mapexeded- 
cato, Wy Tis épntat we totvoua, Méverrrov pr 
réyerv, “Hpaxréa 8é 7) 'OSvacéa 7 ’Opdéa. 


PIAOZE 

‘Os 8 te TodTO, © Méurme ; ob yap ouvinpst 
thy aitiavy ovte tod aynpatos ovTEe TeV 
dvoudTav. 

MENININOZ 

Kal piv rpodnrov ye totto Kal od Tavredds 
amoppntov: émel yap odTot mpo Huav Caves eis 
“Acdou xateanrvOecay, tyeito, el pe dmeckdaetev 
avtois, padiws av tiv Tov Alaxod ¢povpay &1a- 
rabely kal dxwrUTws dv TwapedOeiv te auvnbé- 
CTEPOV, TPAYLKOS para TapatrepTopevoy Ud TOU 
TX LATOS. 

"Hén & obp brédpaiwev juépa, xa KaredOovres 
éml tov totapov wept dvaywyny éyvyvopueba. 
mapecxevacto 8 alt@ kal oxddos xal iepeta Kai 
pedixpatov Kat ddXa baa wpos THY TEedeTHy 
xpnama. euBaropuevor odbv dravta ta Tape- 
oxevac péva obtw 67 Kal avtol 


Baivowev ayvipevot, Oarepov Kata Sdxpu 
xéovtes. 
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I was, walking backward. After that, we made 
ready for the journey. He himself put on a 
magician’s gown very like the Median dress, and 
speedily costumed me in these things which you 
see—the cap, the lion’s skin, and the lyre besides ; 
and he urged me, if anyone should ask my name, 
not to say Menippus, but Heracles or Odysseus or 
Orpheus. 


FRIEND 


What was his object in that, Menippus? I do 
not understand the reason either for the costume 
or for the names. 


MENIPPUS 


Why, that, at any rate, is obvious and not at all 
shrouded in mystery. Since they had been before 
us in going down to Hades alive, he thought that 
if he should make me look like them, I might easily 
slip by the frontier-guard of Aeacus and go in un- 
hindered as something of an old acquaintance ; for 
thanks to my costume they would speed me along 
on my journey just as they do in the plays.! 

Well, day was just beginning to break when we 
went down to the river and set about getting under 
way. He had provided a boat, victims, mead, and 
everything else that we should need for the ritual. 
So we shipped all the stores, and at length ourselves 


“ Gloomily hied us aboard, with great tears falling 
profusely.” # 


1 There were many comedies with this motive. The only 
one extant is the F’rogs of Aristophanes, where Dionysus 
descends in the costume of Heracles. 

% Odyssey, 11, 5. 
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Kai péype ev Tivos brrepepopeda ev TO TOTAL, 
eira dé erceTACVaaper Els TO Eos Kai THY Aijpyny 
ets ay 0 Evdparns aaviferar. meparodévres bé 
Kal Tavtyy apixvovpeba els TL Xwptov Epnpov Kal 
UA@bES Kai avirALov, els 5 Kat by aToBdvTes— 
wryetto 5é 0 MiOpoBaplavns—BoOpov te wputapeba 
kal Ta pra cater pakapev Kab 70 alpa rept 
avtov komeloaper. 6 oe Mayos év tocovTw dada 
KaLOpevny EXov obxét’ apeuaia TH gov, TO 
Héyebes dé, ws olds Te Hy, dvaxpayov datpovds Te 
opod mavtas émeBoadTo Kal owas ral Kpiwias 


% vs © a 4 > Wy t 
Kab a Exatny cai émaivyy Tepoetnreog. 


Tapapeyvus dpa BapBapixea twa Kat donpa 
ovopara Kat modvavhraBa. 

10 EvOds obv &ravta éxeiva évanevero Kat wr0 
Ths emw@dhs Tovdahos aveppiyyvuTo kal Dhani) Tob 
KepBépou aroppaev nKoveTo Kal TO Tpayua 
imepxatnpes mv Kal oxvOpwrrdv. 

Sacer & brévepOev avak evépwv ’ Aidwvets— 
Katepaiveto yap 789 Ta TreloTa, Kal v} Aipvyn Kat 
0 Tupeprey bor | Kal TOU ITovTavos Ta Bactreua. 
xaterOovtes 8 _Spws ba Tod Xdo patos Tov per 
‘PaddpavOuy etpopev TeOvedta pxpod Selv wae 
tov déous: 6 bé KépBepos vAdKTnoe pév Te Kal 
Tapexivyae, taxv 6é pov Kpovaavros THY AUVpaY 
mapaxphua xn rajOn uma Tob pédous. érrel 6é 
mpos THY épony adixopeba, puxpod bev oveé 
émreparwO ner” Ay yap Wipes 780 TO mropO petov 
Kal olnwyis avatrewv, Tpavpatias S€ mavtes 





1 Source of the verse unknown. 2 Jliad, 20, 61. 
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For a space we drifted along in the river, and 
then we sailed into the marsh and the lake in which 
the Euphrates loses itself. After crossing this, we 
came to a deserted, woody, sunless place. There 
at last we landed with Mithrobarzanes leading the 
way; we dug a pit, we slaughtered the sheep, and 
we sprinkled their blood about it. Meanwhile the 
magician held a burning torch and no longer 
muttered in a low tone but shouted as loudly as 
he could, invoking the spirits, one and all, at the 
top of his lungs; also the Tormentors, the Furies, 


“Hecate, queen of the night, and eery Perse- 
phoneia.” ! 


With these names he intermingled a number 
of foreign-sounding, meaningless words of many 
syllables. 

In a trice the whole region began to quake, 
the ground was rent asunder by the incantation, 
barking of Cerberus was audible afar off, and 
things took on a monstrously gloomy and sullen 
look. 


“Aye, deep down it affrighted the king of the 
dead, Aidoneus’’—* 


for by that time we could see almost everything— 
the Lake, and the River of Burning Fire, and the 
palace of Pluto. But in spite of it all, we went 
down through the chasm, finding Rhadamanthus 
almost dead of fright. Cerberus barked a bit, to be 
sure, and stirred slightly, but when I hastily 
touched my lyre he was at once bewitched by the 
music. When we reached the lake, however, we 
came near not getting across, for the ferry was 
already crowded and full of groaning. Only 
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émémeov, 0 pev TO TKEAOS, O SE THY KEparny, O 
Sé GAA Te cuvTEeTpiypéevos, euol Soxeiv, Ex Tevos 
ToA€uov TapovTes. 

"Opws § ody 6 Bértiotos Xdpwv ws elde rHv 
deovTiy, olnOels pe Tov ‘Hpaxréa elvat, eiaedéEato 
cal SceropOuevoév te dopevos Kal aroBaat 
Sieonunve Hv atpamov. émel Sé tyev ev TO 
aKoT@, mpones pev 6 MiOpoBaptavns, etrrouny Sé 
éyw KaToTW éxopevos avdTod, ws mpos NetLava 
peytaTov adixvovuela TG dapodérw Katddutor, 
évOa 8 mepteTéTovTO UGS TETPLYViAL THY VEKpaV 
al oxiai. xat’ ddtiryov &€ mpoldvTes Tapayuyve- 
pela mpos TO TOD Mivwos Stxactipiov ériyyave 
5 6 peev ert Apdvov tivds inpnrod xaOrpevos, 
mapeaotyxecay 5é avte Tlowal nat “Epwies car 
’"Ardotopes. étépwbev 8& mpooryovto moAXot 
tives épetts, Gdvoes paxpad Sedeuévor édéyovto 
8€ elvar poryol Kal ropvoBocKoi Kai TedXavat Kal 
KoAaKes Kal cuKopavTat Kal ToLodTOS butdos TOV 
mdvta xucwovtov év Te Bio. yopls 8 of Te 
mrovcto. Kal ToxoyAUhot Tpocyetay wyxpol ral 
mpoydotopes Kal Todaypol, kdotov ExaaTos avTav 
kai xdpaxa Sitddavtov érixeipevos. ehertarTes 
ody Hpeis Ewp@uev Te TA yuyvoueva Kal KoVOpeEV 
Tov aTooyoupévav' KaTnyopouv bé avTav Katvol 
Ties Kal mapddoko. prytopes. 





1 Supposed to refer to the disasters of a.p. 161 in the 
Parthian war, 
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wounded men were aboard, one injured in the 
leg, another in the head, and so on. They 
were there, in my opinion, through some war 
or other.! 

However, when good old Charon saw the lion-skin 
he thought that I was Heracles, so he took me in, 
and not only ferried me across gladly but pointed 
out the path for us when we went ashore. Since we 
were in the dark, Mithrobarzanes led the way and 
I followed after, keeping hold of him, until we 
reached a very large meadow overgrown with 
asphodel, where the shades of the dead flitted 
squeaking about us. Going ahead little by little, 
we came to the court of Minos. As it chanced, 
he himself was sitting on a lofty throne, while 
beside him stood the Tormentors, the Furies, and 
the Avengers. From one side a great number of 
men were being led up in line, bound together 
with a long chain; they were said to be adulterers, 
procurers, tax-collectors, toadies, informers, and all 
that crowd of people who create such confusion in 
life. In a separate company the millionaires and 
the money-lenders came up, pale, pot-bellied, and 
gouty, each of them with a neck-iron and a 
hundred-pound “crow” upon him.? Standing by, 
we looked at what was going on, and listened to 
the pleas of the defendants, who were prosecuted 
by speakers of a novel and surprising sort. 


2 We are left to conjecture as to the nature of Lucian’s 
“crow,” for the word does not seem to be used elsewhere 
in a similar application. The extreme weight, however, 
suggests something resembling a ball-and-chain, a weight 
attached by a hook to a chain which perhaps was fastened 
to the neck-iron. It would have to be carried in the 
hand. 
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FRIEND 


Who were they, in Heaven’s name? Don’t 
hesitate to tell me that also. 


MENIPPUS 


You know these shadows that our bodies cast in 
the sunshine? 


FRIEND 
Why, to be sure! 


MENIPPUS 


Well, when we die, they prefer charges and give 
evidence against us, exposing whatever we have 
done in our lives; and they are considered very 
trustworthy because they always keep us company 
and never leave our bodies. 

But to resume, Minos would examine each man 
carefully and send him away to the Place of the 
Wicked, to be punished in proportion to his crimes ; 
and he dealt most harshly with those who were 
swollen with pride of wealth and place, and almost 
expected men to bow down and worship them; for 
he resented their short-lived vainglory and super- 
ciliousness, and their failure to remember that they 
themselves were mortal and had become possessed 
of mortal goods, So, after stripping off all their 
quondam splendour—wealth, I mean, and lineage 
and sovereignty—they stood there naked, with 
hanging heads, reviewing, point by point, their 
happy life among us as if it had been adream. For 
my part I was highly delighted to see that, and 
whenever I recognized one of them, I would go up 
and quietly remind him what he used to be in life 
and how puffed up he had been then, when many men 
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Carm., i. 27, 23-24 : 


Vix illigatum te triformi 
Pegasus expediet Chimaera. 
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stood at his portals in the early morning awaiting 
his advent, hustled about and locked out by his 
servants, while he himself, bursting upon their 
vision at last in garments of purple or gold or gaudy 
stripes, thought that he was conferring happiness 
and bliss upon those who greeted him if he 
proffered his right hand or his breast, to be covered 
with kisses. They chafed, I assure you, as they 
listened ! 

But to return to Minos, he gave one decision by 
favour; for Dionysius of Sicily had been charged 
with many dreadful and impious crimes by Dion as 
prosecutor and the shadow as witness, but Aristippus 
of Cyrene appeared—they hold him in honour, and 
he has very great influence among the people of 
the lower world—and when Dionysius was within 
an ace of being chained up to the Chimera, he got 
him let off from the punishment by saying that 
many men of letters had found him obliging in 
the matter of money.! 

Leaving the court reluctantly, we came to the 
place of punishment, where in all truth, my friend, 
there were many pitiful things to hear and to see. 
The sound of scourges could be heard, and there- 
withal the wails of those roasting on the fire; there 
were racks and pillories and wheels; Chimera tore 
and Cerberus ravened. They were being punished 
all together, kings, slaves, satraps, poor, rich, and 
beggars, and all were sorry for their excesses. Some 
of them we even recognized when we saw them, all 


‘ Aristippus had lived at the court of Dionysius the 
Younger. Among the men of letters there present were 
Plato, Xenocrates, Speusippos, and Aeschines the Socratic. 
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1A reflection (purposely bald and prosaic, in order to 
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that were recently dead. But they covered their 
faces and turned away, and if they so much as 
cast a glance at us, it was thoroughly servile and 
obsequious, even though they had been unimaginably 
oppressive and haughty in life. Poor people, how- 
ever, were getting only half as much torture and 
resting at intervals before being punished again. 
Moreover, I saw all that is told of in the legends— 
Ixion, Sisyphus, Tantalus the Phrygian, who was 
certainly in a bad way,} and earthborn Tityus— 
Heracles, how big he was! Indeed, he took up land 
enough for a farm as he lay there !2 

After making our way past these people also, we 
entered the Acherusian Plain, where we found the 
demigods and the fair women and the whole crowd 
of the dead, living by nations and by clans, some of 
them ancient and mouldy, and, as Homer says, 
‘impalpable,’ while others were still well preserved 
and substantial, particularly the Egyptians, thanks 
to the durability of their embalming process. It 
was not at all easy, though, to tell them apart, for 
all, without exception, become precisely alike when 
their bones are bare. However, with some difficulty 
and by dint of long study we made them out. But 
they were lying one atop of another, ill-defined, 
unidentified, retaining no longer any trace of earthly 
beauty. So, with many skeletons lying together, 
all alike staring horridly and vacuously and baring 


fetch a smile) of Homer’s xadén’ Baye Zxovra (Odyssey, 11, 
582). 

2 He covered nine pelethra; Odyssey, 11,577; unfortunately 
we do not know how much a Homeric pelethron was. But 
when Athena took the measure of Ares, who could shout as 
loud as nine or ten thousand soldiers, it was but seven 
pelethra (Z/. 5, 860; 21, 407). 
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their teeth, [ questioned myself how I eould dis- 
tinguish Thersites from handsome Nireus, or the 
mendieant Irus from the King of the Phaeacians, or 
the cook Pyrrhias from Agamemnon; for none of 
their former means of identification abode with 
them, but their bones were all alike, undefined, 
unlabelled, and unable ever again to be distinguished 
by anyone. 

So as I looked at them it seemed to me that 
human life is like a long pageant, and that all its 
trappings are supplied and distributed by Fortune, 
who arrays the participants in various costumes of 
many eolours. Taking one person, it may be, she 
attires him royally, placing a tiara upon his head, 
giving him body-guards, and encireling his brow 
with the diadem; but upon another she puts the 
costume of a slave. Again, she makes up one person 
so that he is handsome, but causes another to be 
ugly and ridiculous. I suppose that the show must 
needs be diversified. And often, in the very middle 
of the pageant, she exchanges the eostumes of several 
players; instead of allowing them to finish the 
pageant in the parts that had been assigned to 
them, she re-apparels them, forcing Croesus to 
assume the dress of a slave and a eaptive, and shift- 
ing Maeandrius, who formerly paraded among the 
servants, into the imperial habit of Polyerates. For 
a brief space she lets them use their costumes, but 
when the time of the pageant is over, each gives 
back the properties and lays off the costume along 
with his body, beeoming what he was before his 
birth, no different from his neighbour. Some, how- 
ever, are so ungrateful that when Fortune appears 
to them and asks her trappings back, they are vexed 
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and indignant, as if they were being robbed of their 
own property, instead of giving back what they had 
borrowed for a little time. 

I suppose you have often seen these stage-folk 
who act in tragedies, and according to the demands 
of the plays become at one moment Creons, and 
again Priams or Agamemnons; the very one, it may 
be, who a short time ago assumed with great dignity 
the part of Cecrops or of Erectheus soon appears as 
a servant at the bidding of the poet. And when 
at length the play comes to an end, each of them 
strips off his gold-bespangled robe, lays aside his 
mask, steps out of his buskins, and goes about in 
poverty and humility, no longer styled Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, or Creon, son of Menoeceus, but Polus, 
son of Charicles, of Sunium, or Satyrus, son of Theo- 
giton, of Marathon.! That is what human affairs are 
like, it seemed to me as I looked. 


FRIEND 


But tell me, Menippus; those who have such 
expensive, high monuments on earth, and tomb- 
stones and statues and inscriptions—are they no 
more highly honoured there than the common dead? 


MENIPPUS 
Nonsense, man! If you had seen Mausolus him- 
self—I mean the Carian, so famous for his monument 
—I know right well that you would never have 
stopped laughing, so humbly did he lie where he 


1 Polus and Satyrus were famousactors, both of the fourth 
century B.0. 
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was flung, in a cubby-hole, inconspicuous among the 
rest of the plebeian dead, deriving, in my opinion, 
only this much satisfaction from his monument, that 
he was heavy laden with such a great weight resting 
upon him. When Aeacus measures off the space 
for each, my friend—and he gives at most not over 
a foot—one must be content to lie in it, huddled 
together to fit its compass. But you would have 
laughed much more heartily, I think, if you had 
seen our kings and satraps reduced to poverty there, 
and either selling salt fish on account of their needi- 
ness or teaching the alphabet, and getting abused 
and hit over the head by all comers, like the 
meanest of slaves. In fact, when I saw Philip of 
Macedon, I could not control my laughter. He was 
pointed out to me in a corner, cobbling worn-out 
sandals for pay! Many others, too, could be seen 
begging at the cross-roads—your Xerxeses, I mean, 
and Dariuses and Polycrateses. 


FRIEND 


What you say about the kings is extraordinary 
and almost incredible. But what was Socrates 
doing, and Diogenes, and the rest of the wise men? 


MENIPPUS 


As to Socrates, there too he goes about cross- 
questioning everyone. His associates are Palamedes, 
Odysseus, Nestor, and other talkative corpses. His 
legs, I may say, were still puffed up and swollen 
from his draught of poison. And good old Diogenes 
lives with Sardanapalus the Assyrian, Midas the 
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Phrygian, and several other wealthy men. As he 
hears them lamenting and reviewing their former 
good-fortune, he laughs and rejoices; and often he 
lies on his back and sings in a very harsh and un- 
pleasant voice, drowning out their lamentations, so 
that the gentlemen are annoyed and think of chang- 
ing their lodgings because they cannot stand 
Diogenes. 


FRIEND 


Well, enough of this, but what was the motion 
that in the beginning you said had been passed 
against the rich? 


MENIPPUS 


Thanks for reminding me. Somehow or other, 
in spite of my intention to speak about that, I went 
very much astray in my talk. 

During my stay there, the city fathers called a 
public meeting to discuss matters of general interest ; 
so when I saw many people running in the same 
direction, I mingled with the dead and speedily 
became one of the electors myself. Well, various 
business was transacted, and at last that about the 
rich, After many dreadful charges of violence and 
mendacity and superciliousness and injustice had 
been brought against them, at length one of the 
demagogues rose and read the following motion, 


(Motion) 


“Whereas many lawless deeds are done in life 
by the rich, who plunder and oppress and in every 
way humiliate the poor, 
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“ Be it resolved by the senate and people, that 
when they die their bodies be punished like those 
of the other malefactors, but their souls be sent 
- back up into life and enter into donkeys until they 
shall have passed two hundred and fifty thousand 
years in the said condition, transmigrating from 
donkey to donkey, bearing burdens, and being 
driven by the poor; and that thereafter it be 
permitted them to die. 

“On motion of Scully Fitzbones of Corpsebury, 
Cadavershire.” 

After this motion had been read, the officials put 
it to the vote, the majority indicated assent by the 
usual sign, Brimo brayed and Cerberus howled. That 
is the way in which their motions are enacted and 
ratified. 

Well, there you have what took place at the 
meeting. For my part, I did what I came to do. 
Going to Teiresias, I told him the whole story and 
besought him to tell me what sort of life he con- 
sidered the best. He laughed (he is a blind little 
old gentleman, pale, with a piping voice) and said: 
“My son, I know the reason for your perplexity; it 
came from the wise men, who are not consistent 
with themselves. But it is not permissible to tell 
you, for Rhadamanthus has forbidden it.’’ ‘ Don’t 
say that, gaffer,” said I. “Tell me, and don’t allow 
me to go about in life blinder than you are.” So he 
took me aside, and after he had led me a good way 
apart from the others, he bent his head slightly 
toward my ear and said: “The life of the common 
sort is best, and you will act more wisely if you 


1 kad cwppovéotepos y: as TIS &ppootrns B. 
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AcBabeta yiyvopas. 
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stop speculating about heavenly bodies and discussing 
final causes and first causes, spit your scorn at those 
clever syllogisms, and counting all that sort of thing 
nonsense, make it always your sole object to put 
the present to good use and to hasten on your way, 
laughing a great deal and taking nothing seriously.” 


«So he spoke, and betook him again through the 
asphodel meadow.”’! 


As it was late by then, I said: “Come, Mithro- 
barzanes, why do we delay? Why not go back to 
life again?” To this he replied: ‘Never fear, 
Menippus; I will show you a quick and easy short 
cut.” And then, taking me to a place murkier than 
the rest of the region and pointing with his finger 
to a dim and slender ray of light coming in as if 
through a keyhole, a long way off, he said: “That 
is the sanctuary of Trophonius, where the people 
from Boeotia come down. So go up by that route 
and you will be in Greece directly.” Delighted 
with his words, I embraced the sorcerer, very 
laboriously crawled up through the hole somehow, 
and found myself in Lebadeia. 


1 Apparently a cento from Homer; ef, Odyssey, 11, 539. 
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In the introductory note on Sacrifices (III. 153) it has been 
indicated that Sacrifices and Funerals are closely related. 
There is reason, I think, to believe that Sacrifices was written 
later than Funerals, to be read in public as a continuation of 
that piece. After the lecture it was put into circulation as a 
separate piece because Funerals was already in the hands of 
the public, and because the supplement seemed independent 
enough to stand alone. Thus, without ignoring the fact that 
the two pieces have come down to us separate, we may 
account for the further fact that the first sentence of one 
takes up the last sentence of the other as if it had been 
meant to do so (see the note on p. 131). 

Though Lucian here follows the Cynic pattern pretty 
closely, and may indeed be drawing directly upon Bion the 
Borysthenite (p. 128, note 1), there is a difference. He can- 
not forget his inborn artistry and his rhetorical training. So, 
instead of preaching at his hearers, he lectures to them, 
censuring ‘tthe many” for the delectation of ‘‘the best.” 
Moreover, his constant desire for novelty in literary form 
finds characteristic expression. In an inconspicuous way he 
employs once more a ‘‘frame”’ device, somewhat as in the 
Prometheus. The most usual form of this device, and the 
oldest, is that in which dialogue ‘‘ frames” narrative, as in 
Lucian’s Lover of Lirs, and Plato’s Phaedo. In the Prometheus, 
dialogue formsa setting for plea and counter-plea—the accusa- 
tion of Hermes and the defence of Prometheus. Here, in 
a setting of diatribe, we come upon threnody and _para- 
threnody—the father’s lament, and the dead son's reply. It 
may be remarked also that the source and chéracter of the 
reply contribute a truly Lucianie fillip of surprise. 
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1 otre ci vulg.: efre ci y;3 % B. 
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Truty, it is well worth while to observe what most 
people do and say at funerals, and on the other 
hand what their would-be comforters say ; to observe 
also how unbearable the mourners consider what is 
happening, not only for themselves but for those 
whom they mourn. Yet, I swear by Pluto and 
Persephone, they have not one whit of definite 
knowledge as to whether this experience is un- 
pleasant and worth grieving about, or on the con- 
trary delightful and better for those who undergo 
it. No, they simply commit their grief into the 
charge of custom and habit. When someone dies, 
then, this is what they do—but stay! First I wish 
to tell you what beliefs they hold about death itself, 
for then it will become clear why they engage in 
these superfluous practices. 

The general herd, whom philosophers call the 
laity, trust Homer and Hesiod and the other myth- 
makers in these matters, and take their poetry for a 
law unto themselves. So they suppose that there is a 
place deep under the earth called Hades, which is 
large and roomy and murky and sunless; I don’t 
know how they imagine it to be lighted up so that 
everything in it can be seen. The king of the 
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1 The Greeks derived the name Ploutén (Pluto) from 
ploutein (to be rich), and geuerally held that it was given 
to Hades because he owned and dispensed the riches that 
are in the earth. So Lucian in the Timen(21), Here, how- 
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abyss is a brother of Zeus named Pluto, who has 
been honoured with that appellative, so I was told 
by one well versed in such matters, because of 
his wealth of corpses. This Pluto, they say, has 
organized his state and the world below as follows. 
He himself has been allotted the sovereignty of the 
dead, whom hie receives, takes in charge, and retains 
in close custody, permitting nobody whatsoever to 
go back up above, except, in all time, a very few 
for most important reasons. His country is sur- 
rounded by great rivers, fearful even in name; for 
they are-called “ Wailing,” “ Burning Fire,’ and the 
like. But the principal feature is Lake Acheron, 
which lies in front and first receives visitors; it 
cannot be crossed or passed without the ferryman, 
for it is too deep to ford afoot and too broad to 
swim across—indeed, even dead birds cannot fly 
across it!2 Hard by the descent and the portal, 
which is of adamant, stands the king’s nephew, 
Aeacus, who is commander of the guard; and be- 
side him is a three-headed dog, very long-fanged, 
who gives a friendly, peaceable glance to those who 
come in, but howls at those who try to run away 
and frightens them with his great mouth, After 
passing the lake on going in, one comes next to a 


ever, we have in substance the view of Cornutus (5): ‘He 
was called Pluto because, of all that is perishable, there is 
nothing which does not at last go down to him and become 
his property.” 

2 Many places on earth, men thought, exhaled vapours so 
deadly that birds, attempting to cross them, fell dead; the 
most famous of these ‘‘ Plutonia” was the lake near Cumae, 
called “Aopyos par excellence, whence Avernus. If live birds 
could not fly across Avernus, surely the ghost of a bird 
could not fly across Acheron. 
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1 cupmepipepduevos Bélin de Ballou: cuppepdpevos MSS. 
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great meadow overgrown with asphodel, and to a 
spring that is inimical to memory; in fact, they 
call it “Oblivion” for that reason. All this, by 
the way, was told to the ancients by people who 
came back from there, Alcestis and Protesilaus of 
Thessaly, Theseus, son of Aegeus, and Homer's 
Odysseus, highly respectable and trustworthy wit- 
nesses, who, I suppose, did not drink of the spring, 
or else they would not have remembered it all 

Well, Pluto and Persephone, as these people said, 
are the rulers and have the general over-lordship, 
with a great throng of understrappers and assistants 
in administration—Furies, Tormentors, Terrors, and 
also Hermes, who, however, is not always with them.! 
As prefects, moreover, and satraps and judges, there 
are two that hold court, Minos and Rhadamanthus 
of Crete, who are sons of Zeus. These receive the 
good, just men who have lived virtuously, and when 
many have been collected, send them off, as if to a 
colony, to the Elysian Fields to take part in the best 
life. But if they come upon any rascals, turning 
them over to the Furies, they send them to the 
Place of the Wicked, to be punished in proportion 
to their wickedness. There—ah! what punishment 
do they not undergo? ‘They are racked, burned, 
devoured by vultures, turned upon a wheel; they 
roll stones uphill; and as for Tantalus, he stands 
on the very brink of the lake with a parched throat, 
like to die, poor fellow, for thirst! But those of 
the middle way in life, and they are many, wander 
about in the meadow without their bodies, in the 
form of shadows that vanish like smoke in your 


1 Hermes had to serve two masters, Zeus and Pluto. See 
Downward Journey, 1-2 (ii, 5). 
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fingers. They get their nourishment, naturally, 
from the libations that are poured in our world and 
the burnt-offerings at the tomb; so that if anyone 
has not left a friend or kinsman behind him on 
earth, he goes about his business there as an unfed 
corpse, in a state of famine. 

So thoroughly are people taken in by all this that 
when one of the family dies, immediately they bring 
an obol and put it into his mouth, to pay the ferryman 
for setting him over. They do not stop to consider 
what sort of coinage is customary and current in the 
lower world, and whether it is the Athenian or the 
Macedonian or the Aeginetan obo] that is legal 
tender there; nor, indeed, that it would be far 
better not to be able to pay the fare, since in that 
case the ferryman would not take them and they 
would be escorted back to life again. 

Then they bathe them (as if the lake down below 
were not big enough for the people there to bathe 
in); and after anointing with the finest of perfume 
that body which is already hasting to corruption, 
and crowning it with pretty flowers, they lay them 
in state, clothed in splendid raiment, which, very 
likely, is intended to keep them from being cold 
on the way and from being seen undressed by 
Cerberus. 

Next come cries of distress, wailing of women, 
tears on all sides, beaten breasts, torn hair, and 
bloody cheeks. Perhaps, too, clothing is rent and 
dust sprinkled on the head, and the living are in a 
plight more pitiable than the dead; for they roll on 
the ground repeatedly and dash their heads against 
the floor, while he, all serene and handsome and 
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elaborately decked with wreaths, lies in lofty, exalted 
state, bedizened as for a pageant. 

Then his mother, or indeed his father comes 
forward from among the family and throws himself 
upon him; for let us imagine a handsome young 
man upon the bier, so that the show that is acted 
over him may be the more moving. The father 
utters strange, foolish outeries to which the dead 
man himself would make answer if he could speak. 
In a plaintive tone, protracting every word, he will 
say: “ Dearest child, you are gone from me, dead, 
reft away before your time, leaving me behind all 
alone, woe is me, before marrying, before having 
children, before serving in the army, before working 
on the farm, before coming to old age; never again 
will you roam the streets at night, or fall in love, 
my child, or drink deep at wine-parties with your 
young friends.” 

He will say all that, and more in the same tenor, 
thinking that his son still needs and wants this sort 
of thing even after death, but cannot get it. But 
that is nothing. Have not many sacrificed horses, 
concubines, sometimes even cup-bearers, over their 
dead, and burned or buried with them clothing and 
other articles of personal adornment, as if they would 
use them there and get some good of them down 
below ? 

But as to the old man who mourns after this 
fashion, it is not, in all probability, on account of 
his son that he does all this melodramatic ranting 
that I have mentioned, and more than I have men- 
tioned ; for he knows that his son will not hear him 
even if he shouts louder than Stentor. Nor yet is it 
on his own account; for it would have been enough 
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to think this and have it in mind, without his 
shouting—nobody needs to shout at himself. Con- 
sequently it is on account of the others present that 
he talks this nonsense, when he does not know what 
has happened to his son nor where he has gone; in 
fact he has not even considered what life itself is, 
or else he would not take on so about the leaving of 
it, as if that were something dreadful. 

If his son should receive permission from Aeacus 
and Aidoneus to put his head out of the mouth of the 
pit for a moment and stop his father’s silliness, he 
would say: “ Unfortunate man, why do you shriek? 
Why do you trouble me? Stop tearing your hair 
and marring the skin of your face! Why do you 
call me names and speak of me as wretched and 
ill-starred when I have become far better off and 
happier than you? What dreadful misfortune do 
you think I am undergoing? Is it that I did not 
get to be an old man like you, with your head bald, 
your face wrinkled, your back bent, and your knees 
trembling,—like you, who in short are rotten with 
age after filling out so many months and so many 
Olympiads, and who now, at the last, go out of 
your mind in the presence of so many witnesses? 
Foolish man, what advantage do you think there is 
in life that we shall never again partake of? You 
will say drinking, no doubt, and dinners, and dress, 
and love, and you are afraid that for the want of all 
this I shall die! But are you unaware that not to 
thirst is far better than drinking, not to hunger 
than eating, and not to be cold than to have 
quantities of clothing? 

“Come now, since you apparently do not know 
how to mourn, I will teach you to do it more truth- 
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NeLTOpMEVOY, 7 KOVLS, AXpetov, éxTOs ef py THY 
1 yervaidtepa Jacobs: yedodrepa MSS. 
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fully. Begin afresh, and cry, ‘Poor child, never 
again will you be thirsty, never again hungry or 
cold! You are gone from me, poor boy, escaping 
diseases, no longer fearing fever or foeman or tyrant. 
Love shall not vex you nor its pleasures rack you, 
nor shall you squander your strength in them twice 
and thrice a day, woe is me! You shall not be 
scorned in your old age, nor shall the sight of you 
offend the young!’ If you say this, father, don’t 
you think it will be far more true and more manly 
than what you said before ? 

“But perhaps it is something else that worries 
you. You are thinking of the gloom where we are, 
and the profound darkness, and so you fear that I 
may be stifled in the close custody of the tomb. 
On that point you should reflect that as my eyes 
will very soon be corrupted or even burned, if you 
have decided to burn me, | shall have no need 
either for darkness or for light as far as seeing is 
concerned. 

“That fear, however, is perhaps reasonable 
enough; but what good do you think I get from 
your wailing, and this beating of breasts to the music 
of the flute, and the extravagant conduct of the 
women in lamenting? Or from the wreathed 
stone above my grave? Or what, pray, is the use 
of your pouring out the pure wine? You don’t 
think, do you, that it will drip down to where we 
are and get all the way through to Hades? As to 
the burnt offerings, you yourselves see, I think, 
that the most nourishing part of your provender is 
carried off up to Heaven by the smoke without 
doing us in the lower world the least bit of good, 
and that what is left, the ashes, is useless, unless 
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yon believe that we eat dust. Pluto’s realm is not 
so devoid of seed and grain, nor is there any dearth 
of asphodel among us, so that we must import our 
food from you. So, by Tisiphone, the inclination 
seized me long ago to burst out in a tremendous 
guffaw over what you were doing and saying; but 
I was prevented by the winding-sheet and by the 
fillets with which you have bound up my jaws.” 


“These words spoken, at once the doom of death 
overwhelmed him.” ! 


By Heaven, if the dead man should face them, 
raising himself upon his elbow, and say all this, 
don’t you think he would be quite right? Never- 
theless, the dolts not only shriek and scream, but 
they send for a sort of professor of threnodies, who 
has gathered a repertory of ancient bereavements, 
and they use him as fellow-actor and prompter in 
their silly performance, coming in with their groans 
at the close of each strain that he strikes up! 

Up to that point, the wailing, the same stupid 
custom prevails everywhere; but in what follows, 
the burial, they have apportioned out among them- 
selves, nation by nation, the different modes. The 
Greek burns, the Persian buries, the Indian encases 
in glass,? the Scythian eats, the Egyptian salts. 
And the latter—I have seen whereof I speak—after 
drying the dead man makes him his guest at table! 
Many a time, too, when an Egyptian wants money, 


1 iad, 16, 502. 

2 See Herodotus, 3, 24, regarding this practice among the 
Ethiopians, also discussed by Ctesias (Diodorus 2, 15) To 
Lucian, #ados certainly meant glass, and perhaps to Hero- 
dotus also, What the substance really was is uncertain. 
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1 Compare Teles (Hense,* p. 31, 1. 9: a lacuna in the text 
precedes): ‘‘and we hesitate a look at or to touch (the dead), 
but they make mummies of them and keep them in the house 
as something handsome, and accept, dead men ag security. 
So opposed is their way to ours.’’ As Teles is almost 
certainly quoting this from Bion, it seems likely that Lucian 
drew from that source. But he had also read Herodotus, 
2, 136. 
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his brother or his father helps him out of his straits 
by becoming security at the critical juncture,! 

Regarding grave-mounds, pyramids, tombstones, 
and epitaphs, all of which endure but a brief space, 
are they not superfluous and akin to child’s play ?? 
Some people, moreover, even hold competitions and 
deliver funeral orations at the monuments, as if they 
were pleading or testifying on behalf of the dead 
man before the judges down below! 

As the finishing touch to all this, there is the 
funeral feast, and the relatives come in, consoling 
the parents of the departed, and inducing them to 
taste something. The parents themselves, I must 
say, do not find it disagreeable to be constrained, 
but are already done up with three days of con- 
tinuous fasting. It is: “Man dear, how long are 
we to lament? Let the spirits® of the departed 
rest! But if you have absolutely decided to keep 
on weeping, for that very reason you must not 
abstain from food, in order that you may prove 
equal to the magnitude of your sorrow.” Then, 
ah! then, two lines of Homer are recited by 
everyone: 

“Verily Niobe also, the fair-tressed, thought of her 
dinner,” 4 
and 


“ Mourning the dead by fasting is not to be done 
by Achaeans,’’§ 


2 Compare Teles (Hense, p. 31, 1. 8): ‘‘ But it seems to me 
that this (closing the eyes of the dead) is just child’s play 
on our part.” 3 The ‘‘ Di Manes” ? 4 Iliad, 24, 602. 


5 Iliad, 19, 225; it is impossible, argues Odysseus, for the 
Greek army to fast (for Patroclus) and fight at the same 
time, 
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So they break bread, of course, but do it at first in 
shame, and in fear that they will disclose themselves 
to be still subject to human appetites after the death 
of their dearest. 

You will find, if you take note, that these things 
and others still more ridiculous are done at funerals, 
for the reason that people think death the greatest 
of misfortunes. 


1 The first words of Sacrifices seem to take up this sentence, 
They may be translated: ‘‘ And as to sacrifices, what the 
dolts do ”—& pév yap év rais Ouolats of udraor mpdtrovat 
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A sATIRE upon the new fashion in oratory, and one of its 
foremost representatives. 

The traditional course of training in rhetoric, fully de- 
scribed by the Latin Quintilian, was too arduous, it seems, 
to attract the general run of would-be public speakers 
under the Antonines. ‘They sought a royal road to success, 
and found it; for as success in those days, especially in the 
case of Greeks, was far less a matter of persuading juries 
and swaying deliberative assemblies than of entertainin 
audiences with oratorical display, it could be attaiced 
readily by meretricious methods which, in so far as they 
were capable of being tanght at all (natura enim non do- 
cetur, says Quintilian), could be taught quickly. 

‘‘Some say,” remarks the scholiast, ‘‘that Lucian was 
aiming at Pollux the lexicographer when he wrote this 
piece.” This may be mere conjecture on the part of his 
authorities, but it cannot be dismissed as baseless. Pollux 
was Lucian’s contemporary, was born in Kgypt, and certainly 
could have been called ‘‘a namesake of the sons of Zeus 
and Leda.” That phrase, to be sure, would better fit a 
Dioscorides, or a Didymus or Geminus, but we do not know 
of any such rhetorician of that period. Lucian may have 
been a bit vague on purpose. What little Philostratus says 
of his oratory indicates that Pollux was a follower of the new 
school; moreover, he was the pupil of the sophist Hadrian, 
who was decidedly up to date, and the rival of the old- 
fashioned Chrestus, over whose head he was appointed by 
Commodus to the public professorship of rhetoric in Athens. 
The allusion in this piece to the high fees charged by the 
representative of the old school leads Ranke (Pollux et 
Lucianus) to conclude that Lucian’s butt himself must have 
taught gratis, and must therefore have been a public pro- 
fessor. And from the silence of Philostratusas to the family 
history and private life of Pollux, Ranke argues that he was 
of low birth and doubtful reputation. 

If the piece was aimed at Pollux and written after he 
became professor, it must date after a.p. 179, 
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Available in photographs: UPNZ. The piece is now 


wanting in I. 
1 Sdtais Struve: ddins y, ddters B. 
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You ask, my boy, how you can get to be a public 
speaker, and be held to personify the sublime and 
glorious name of sophist; life, you say, is not worth 
living, unless when you speak you can clothe 
yourself in such a mantle of eloquence that you 
will be irresistible and invincible, that you will be 
admired and stared at by everyone, counting among 
the Greeks as a highly desirable treat for their ears. 
Consequently, you wish to find out what the roads 
are that lead to this goal. Come, I have no desire to 
be churlish, lad, especially when a mere youngster who 
craves what is noblest, not knowing how to come by 
it, draws near and asks, as you do now, for advice— 
a sacred matter. So listen; and in so far as it lies 
in my power, you may have great confidence that 
soon you will be an able hand at discerning what 
requires to be said and expressing it in words, if only 
you on your part are willing henceforth to abide by 
what I tell you, to practise it industriously, and 
to follow the road resolutely until you reach your 
goal. 

Certainly the object of your quest is not trivial, 
nor one that calls for little effort, but rather one 
for which it is worth while to work hard, to scant 
your sleep, and to put up with anything whatsoever. 


1 Like Pericles (Thue, 2, 60). 
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1 dpeiov B. 
2 rd ye wap av elaiperér oo. B, edd. Cf. Navigium 24. 
3 a'pioes B. Cf. Ohpapa, c. 2. * Lxmvous B. 
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Just see how many who previously were nobodies 
have come to be accounted men of standing, mil- 
lionaires, yes, even gentlemen, because of their 
eloquence. Do not be daunted, however, and do 
not be dismayed at the greatness of your expecta- 
tions, thinking to undergo untold labours before 
you achieve them. I shall not conduct you by a 
rough road, or a steep and sweaty one, so that you 
will turn back halfway out of weariness. In that 
case I should be no better than those other guides 
who use the customary route—long, steep, toilsome, 
and, as a rule, hopeless. No, my advice has this to 
commend it, that ascending in the manner of a 
leisurely stroll through flowery fields and perfect 
shade in great comfort and luxury by a sloping 
bridle-path that is very short as well as very pleasant, 
you will gain the summit without sweating for it, 
you will bag your game without any effort, yes, by 
Heaven, you will banquet at your ease, looking 
down from the height at those who went the other 
way as they creep painfully upward over sheer and 
slippery crags, still in the foot-hills of the ascent, 
rolling off head-first from time to time, and getting 
many a wound on the sharp rocks—and you, the 
while, on the top long before them, with a wreath 
upon your head, will be fortunate beyond compare, 
for you will have acquired from Rhetoric in an 
instant, all but in your sleep, every single blessing 
that there is! 

Yes, my promise goes to that extent in its 
generosity ;1 but in the name of Friendship? do 
not disbelieve me, when I say that I shall show 


1 A quotation from Demosthenes, PAtl. 1, 44, 15. 
2 More literally, Friendship’s patron; 7. ¢. Zeus. 
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1 +f yap Sauppe : ef yap MSS. 
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you that its attainment is at once easy and pleasant. 
Why should you? Hesiod was given a leaf or two 
from Helicon, and at once he became a poet instead 
of a shepherd and sang the pedigrees of gods and 
heroes under the inspiration of the Muses.! Is it 
impossible, then, to become_a public speaker —some- 
thing far inferior to the grand style of poetry—in 
an instant, if one could find out the quickest way ? 
Just to show you, I should like to tell you the 
tale of a Sidonian merchant’s idea which disbelief 
made ineffectual and profitless to the man who heard 
it. Alexander was then ruler of the Persians, 
having deposed Darius after the battle of Arbela, 
and postmen had to run to every quarter of the 
realm carrying Alexander's orders. The journey 
from Persia to Egypt was long, since one had to 
make a detour about the mountains, then to go 
through Babylonia to Arabia, and then to traverse 
a wide expanse of desert before reaching Egypt at 
last, after spending in this way, even if one travelled 
light, twenty very long days on the road. Well, 
this annoyed Alexander, because he had heard that 
the Egyptians were showing signs of disaffection, 
and he was unable to be expeditious in transmitting 
his decisions concerning them to his governors. 
At that juncture the Sidonian merchant said: “I 
give you my word, King Alexander, to show you a 
short route from Persia to Egypt. If a man went 
over these mountains—and he could do it in three 


1 Theogony, 30-34. The Muses plucked a branch of laurel 
and gave it him as a staff of office (axjatpor). 


2 mepdcavta A. M. H. (wepdoavvas Bekker): éweAdcavras 
B, éAdcavras y. 
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? The Sidonian merchant was exaggerating, but there was 
truth in his tale. From Persepolis, by crossing the mountains 
to the head of the Persian Gulf one could pick up a trade- 
route that led from Alexandria on the Tigris (Charax) to 
Petra (see Pliny 6, 145), whence oue could get to Rhinocolura, 
and so to Egypt. This would have been much shorter than 
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days—he is in Egypt in no time!” And it was so! 
Alexander, however, put no faith in it, but thought 
that the merchant was a liar.t So true is it that 
amazing promises seem untrustworthy to most 
people. But you must not make the same mistake. 
Experience will convince you that nothing can pre- 
vent you from arriving as a public speaker, in a single 
day, and not a full day at that, by flying across the 
mountains from Persia to Egypt! 

I wish first of all to paint you a picture in words, 
like Cebes of old, and show you both the roads; 
for there are two that lead to Lady Rhetoric, of 
whom you seem to me exceedingly enamoured. So 
let her be sitting upon a high place, very fair of 
face and form, holding in her right hand the Horn 
of Plenty, which runs over with al] manner of fruits. 
Beside her imagine, pray, that you see Wealth 
standing, all golden and lovely. Let Fame, too, 
and Power stand by; and let Compliments, re- 
sembling tiny Cupids, swarm all about her on the 
wing in great numbers from every side. If you 
have ever seen the Nile represented in a painting, 
lying on the back of a crocodile or a hippopotamus, 
such as are frequent in his stream, while tiny infants 
play beside him—the Egyptians call them cubits— 
the Compliments that surround Rhetoric are like 
these.” 

Now you, her lover, approach, desiring, of course, 


the normal (Susa, Babylon, Damascus) route, but it might not 
have been any quicker. 

2 Evidently there were many copies of this picture about, 
and they were not all exactly alike. The Vatican has a 
treatment of the theme in sculpture, in which Nile rests 
upon a sphinx, and has about him sixteen “cubits,” 
symbolizing the desired yearly rise of his stream. 
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1 A table-mountain captured by Alexander on his way to 
India, 11 stades high at its lowest point, according to 
Arrian (Alex. 4, 28). Cunningham identifies it as Ranigat. 
Tomaschek considers the Greek name derived from Sauserit 
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to get upon the summit with all speed in order to 
marry her when you get there, and to possess all 
that she has—the Wealth, the Fame, the Compli- 
ments; for by law everything accrues to the 
husband. Then when you draw near the mountain, 
at first you despair of climbing it, and the thing 
seems to you just as Aornus? looked to the Mace- 
donians when they observed that it was precipitous 
on every side, truly far from easy even for a bird to 
fly over, calling for a Dionysus or a Heracles if it 
were ever going to be taken. 

That is how it seems to you at first; and then, 
after a little, you see two roads. To be more exact, 
one of them is but a path, narrow, briery, and rough, 
promising great thirstiness and sweat; Hesiod has 
been beforehand with us and has already described 
it very carefully, so that I shall not need to do so.? 
The other, however, is level, flowery, and well- 
watered, just as I described it a moment ago, not 
to detain you by saying the same things over and 
over when you might even now be a speaker. But 
I must add at least this much, that the rough, steep 
road used not to have many tracks of wayfarers, and 
whatever tracks there were, were very old. I my- 
self, unlucky dog, got up by that road and did all 
that hard work without any need; but as the other 
was level and had no windings at all, I could see 
from a distance what it was like without having 
travelled it myself, You see, being still young, I 
could not discern what was better, but believed that 
poet® to be telling the truth when he said that 


avarana by popular etymology; but compare the Avestan 
name Upairi-suena (above the eagle). 
2 Works and Days, 286-292. 3 Epicharmus. 
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1 Srecbal of 8, edd. 
4 ohoe: A.M.H.: xa pfoe: vulg., cal pnow MSS. 





1 The thought is expressed in Works and Days, 289: 
‘The immortal gods have put sweat before virtue ;” but 
Lucian’s wording is closer to the famous line of Epicharmus 
quoted (just after the passage from Hesiod) in Renphon's 
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blessings were engendered of toil.1 That was not 
so, however; at all events, I notice that most 
people are accorded greater returns without any 
labour, through their felicitous choice of words and 
ways. 

But, to resume—when you reach the starting- 
point, I am sure that you will be in doubt, and 
indeed are even now in doubt, which road to follow. 
I propose, therefore, to tell you how to do now 
in order to mount to the highest peak with the 
greatest ease, to be fortunate, to bring off the 
marriage, and to be accounted wonderful by every- 
one. It is quite enough that I should have been 
duped and should have worked hard. For you, 
let everything grow “without sowing and without 
ploughing,” as in the time of Cronus.? 

On the instant, then, you will be approached by 
a vigorous man with hard muscles and a manly 
stride, who shows heavy tan on his body, and is 
bold-eyed and alert. He is the guide of the rough 
road, and he will talk a lot of nonsense to you, the 
poor simpleton, In exhorting you to follow him, he 
will point out the footprints of Demosthenes and 
of Plato, and one or two more—great prints, I grant 
you, too great for men of nowadays, but for the 
most part dim and indistinct through lapse of time; 
and he will say that you will have good fortune and 
will contract a lawful marriage with Rhetoric if you 


Memorabilia, 2, 1, 20: ‘Tis at the price of toil that the 
gods sell us all their blessings.” 

2 The quotation is from Odyssey, 9, 109, but there is also 
an allusion to Hesiod’s description of the time of Cronus, the 
golden age, when the ‘‘ grain-giving earth bore fruit of itself, 
in plenty and without stint” (Works and Days, 117-118). 
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1 Kpitfov Dindorf: Kpitiay 8, Kpdrnta y. 


4 Airapts B. But cf. Hermotimus 24, Hesychius, and 
Soph. Flectru, 451. 
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follow these footprints like a rope-dancer; but if 
you should make even a slight mis-step, or set your 
foot out of them, or let your weight sway you 
somewhat to one side, you will fall from the direct 
road that leads to the marriage. Then he will tell 
you to imitate those ancient worthies, and will set 
you fusty models for your speeches, far from easy to 
copy, resembling sculptures in the early manner 
such as those of Hegesias and of Critius and Nesiotes } 
—wasp-waisted, sinewy, hard, meticulously definite 
in their contours. And he will say that hard work, 
scant sleep, abstention from wine, and untidiness are 
necessary and indispensable; it is impossible, says 
he, to get over the road without them. What is 
most vexatious of all, even the time which he 
will prescribe to you for the journey will be very 
long—-many years, for he counts not by days and 
months, but by whole Olympic cycles,? so that you 
will be foredone in advance as you listen and will 
forswear your project, bidding a fond farewell to 
the good fortune that you expected. Besides, he 
demands no small fee for all these hardships; in 
fact, he would not guide you unless he should get a 
huge sum in advance. 

That is what this man will say, the impostor, the 
absolute old fogey, the antediluvian, who displays 
dead men of a bygone age to serve as patterns, and 
expects you to dig up long-buried speeches as if they 
were something tremendously helpful, wanting you to 
emulate the son of a sword-maker, and some other 


1 Pre-Phidian sculptors, Hegesias famous for his Dioscuri, 
Critius and Nesiotes for their joint work, the Tyrant Slayers 
(Harmodius and Aristogeiton). 

2 J.e., of four vears. 
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' &pein Jacobs: apln 7B. 
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fellow, the son of a school-master named Atrometus,} 
and that too in times of peace, when no Philip is 
making raids and no Alexander issuing orders—situa- 
tions in which their speeches were perhaps considered 
useful. He does not know what a short, easy road, 
direct to Rhetoric, has recently been opened. But do 
not you believe or heed him for fear he may give you 
a neck-breaking tumble somewhere after he gets 
you in charge, or may in the end make you pre- 
maturely old with your labours. No, if you are 
unquestionably in love, and wish to marry Rhetoric 
forthwith, while you are still in your prime, so that 
she may be fond of you, do bid a long good-bye to 
that hairy, unduly masculine fellow, leaving him to 
climb up himself, all blown and dripping with sweat, 
and lead up what others he can delude. 

If you turn to the other road, you will find many 
people, and among them a wholly clever and wholly 
handsome gentleman with a mincing gait, a thin 
neck, a languishing eye, and a honeyed voice, who 
distils perfume, scratches his head with the tip of 
his finger,? and carefully dresses his hair, which is 
seanty now, but curly and raven-black—an utterly 
delicate Sardanapalus, a Cinyras, a very Agathon (that 
charming writer of tragedies, don’t you know?). I 
am thus explicit that you may recognize him by 
these tokens, and may not overlook a creature so 
marvellous, and so dear to Aphrodite and the Graces. 
But what am I talking about? Even if you had 
your eyes shut, and he should come and speak to 
you, unsealing those Hymettus lips and releasing 
upon the air those wonted intonations, you would 


1 The sword-maker’s son is Demosthenes, the schoolmaster’s 
Aeschines, 2 Cf. Plutarch, Pompey, 48 fin. 
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1 Thad 6, 142. 

* Socrates, in the Apology of Plato, says that when 


Chaerephon in his zeal ‘‘asked whether anyone was wiser 
than I, the Pythia responded that nobody was wiser” (21 a). 
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discover that he is not like us “who eat the fruit of 
the glebe,’! but some unfamiliar spirit, nurtured 
on dew or on ambrosia. 

If, then, you go to him and put yourself in his 
hands, you will at once, without effort, become an 
orator, the observed of all, and, as he himself calls it, 
king of the platform, driving the horses of eloquence 
four-in-hand. For on taking you in charge, he will 
teach you first of all—but let him address you 
himself. It would be comical for me to do the 
talking on behalf of such an accomplished speaker, 
as I should be poorly cast, it may very well be, 
for parts of that nature and importance; I might 
fall down and so put out of countenance the hero 
whom I impersonated. 

He would address you, then, somewhat in this 
fashion, tossing back what hair is still left him, 
faintly smiling in that sweet and tender way which 
is his wont, and rivalling Thais herself of comic 
fame, or Malthace, or Glycera, in the seductiveness 
of his tone, since masculinity is boorish and not in 
keeping with a delicate and charming platform-hero 
-~he will address you, | say, using very moderate 
language about himself: “ Prithee, dear fellow, did 
Pythian Apollo send you to me, entitling me 
the best of speakers, just as, when Chaerephon 
questioned him, he told who was the wisest in that 
generation?? If that is not the case, but you have 
come of your own accord in the wake of rumour, 
because you hear everybody speak of my achieve- 
ments with astonishment, praise, admiration, and 
self-abasement, you shall very soon learn what a 
superhuman person you have come to. Do not ex- 
pect to see something that you can compare with 
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olov tObe 7) TOde TapaBadety, AN ei tus 4 
Turvos 4} "Otos 4’ Eqiddtns, ep éxetvovs rodw 
faveitai cor To Tpaypa UTepdues nal Tepdatiov 
émel ToUs ye GANouUS TocodTOY vaEephwvobvTa 

e , £ f e ; 53 3 ~ x. 8 
eupijaes Ordaoyv » caddmeyE Tos avAors Kal oi 
réTTuyes TAS pediTTas Kal ob Yopol TOUS évds- 
dovtas. 

14 ‘Exel € xal pitwp abtis ébéreus yevécOat 
X n RJ a > en z, Lg 
kal toto ovK dv Tap addouv pdov paboss, Erov 

/ ba A I A v \ f 4 
povov, @ pédnua, ols dv elrw kat Endov aadvra, 
Kat TOS vomous ols dv emitdEw yphobas axpiBas 

f n be A ta 
Hot wapaduratte. wadrov 8é bn mpoywper 
pndev dxvycas pnde wronbeis, et wy mpoeTedéoOns 
éxelva Ta po THS pyTopixAs, drdca % GAAN 
mpoTraideia Tois dvortow Kab pataiow pera 
mTokdoD Kauadtov odoTo.ei> oder yap avTov 
Sejoet. adr’ dvimrous tociv—1 Tapoipia pnoiv 

wv > a ef. A n >? Ww X 
—&uBawwe, ov peiov EEwv 8a tobto, ovd dv, 76 
KowoTaTov, pnde ypadew Ta ypappata eidijs: 
Gro yap Tt Tapa TadTa 6 pHTwp. 

15 “ AéEm 8€ mp@tov pév oroca yp abtov ce 
oixoGev éxovta Tee éepddia mpos Thy Topeiay 
Kal ras émictticacba, ws dv Tdyrota Stavioa 
SuvyGeins. emerta xavTos & pev mpoiovTe éme- 
decxvds Kata tHv addr, & S€ Kal Tapawer, mplv 
Hrdtov Sivat pyropad ce wvrép to's mavTas 
aropave, olos abtés iu, avapdiréxtos Ta 





1 The saying in full was dvlrros wooly avaBalvwr ex rd 
oréyos (going up to the roof with unwashed feet), and so can 
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So-and-so, or So-and-so; no, you will consider the 
achievement far too prodigious and amazing even 
for ‘Tityus or Otus or Ephialtes. Indeed, as far as 
the others are concerned, you will find that 1 drown 
them out as effectively as trumpets drown flutes, or 
cicadas bees, or choirs their leaders. 

“As you yourself wish to become a speaker, and 
cannot learn this with greater ease from anyone else, 
just attend, dear lad, to all that I shall say, copy me in 
everything, and always keep, I beg you, the rules 
which I shall bid you to follow. In fact, you may 
press on at once; you need not feel any hesitation 
or dismay because you have not gone through all the 
rites of initiation preliminary to Rhetoric, through 
which the usual course of elementary instruction 
guides the steps of the senseless and silly at the 
cost of great weariness. You will not require them 
at all. No, go straight in, as the proverb says, with 
unwashen feet,! and you will not fare any the worse 
for that, even if you are quite in the prevailing 
fashion and do not know how to write. Orators 
are beyond all that! 

“1 shall first tell you what equipment you must 
yourself bring with you from home for the journey, 
and how you must provision yourself so that you can 
finish it soonest. Then giving you my _ personal 
instruction along the road, partly by example set 
for you while you proceed, and partly by precept, 
before sunset I shall make you a public speaker, 
superior to them all, just like myself—indubitably 


hardly contain any reference to ceremonial purification, 
Perhaps going up on the roof was tantamount to going to 
bed. Cf. Sony of Solomon, 5, 3. 
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mp@ta kal péca xal TerXevTaia Tev Réyew 
erruyerpovvTwn. 

“ Kopel toivuy 16 éyiotov pev tHv apadiar, 
elta Opdoos, emi tovtes d€ TOApav Kal dvat- 
oyuvtiay. aide dé} émteixerav } petptornta 7 
épvdnyua oixovdmoAiT@e dypela yap Kal brevavtia 
TO wpdypatt. adAd nab Bony bte peyiarny Kat 
pédXos avaicyuvtov Kal Badiopa olov rd épuov. 
rabra 8& dvayKxaia wavy kat pova éotiv éte 
e 2 * e bd Or BY: My > On AL , 
ixava. Kat 7 éaOns 5é éotw evavOns 4! Never, 
” 2 a T, f 2 ‘ © 5 , fa} 
épyov ? ris Tapavtivns épyacias, os Stapaiver Oat 
TO capa, Kal h? xpnmls “Artixh yuvasKeta, Td 
modvaxtdés, 7 euBas xvwvia wirois Tots 

an 9 gf ‘ bd z \ \ 
AeuKols EmiuTperovaa, Kai AKOXOVOOL TOAAGL Kal 
, 3 t 
BiBrtov det. 
“Tatra wév abtov xpy cuvtereiv: ta 8 dda 
1 ” we 4 x my = 
xa? odov 45n mpoiw@y Spa nal axove. al dy cor 
Tous vopous Stews, ols ypwpevdv ce 1) ‘PntopsKi 
yvowptet Kal mpooyjcerat, ode aroatpadyceta 
Kal oxopaxtel KaOdTep atéXeo TOV Tiva Kal KaTA- 
oKoTOV TOY aTroppnTwY. ayYpaTos pev TO 
Tp@tov émipernOjvar Ypy padcota Kal evpoppou 
THs avaBorys, érevta tevrecaidexa 7} ov Trelw 
~ wv 2A. pag NLS > f Oe 
ye Tov etxoow 'AttiKa dvdpata éxréEas mobév 
n 2 ~ 
axpiBas éxpereT} cas, WpoxXeipa éw akpas THs 
Reece e eres 


2 &pyov vulg.: épva MSS. 
3 4 (twice) A.M.H.: 4 MSS. 
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first, midmost and last ! of all who undertake to make 
speeches. 

“Bring with you, then, as the principal thing, ignor- 
ance; secondly, recklessness, and thereto effrontery 
and slamelessness. Modesty, respectability, self- 
restraint, and blushes may be left at home, for they 
are useless and somewhat of a hindrance to the 
matter in hand. But you need also a very loud 
voice, a shameless singing delivery, and a gait like 
mine. They are essential indeed, and sometimes 
sufficient in themselves? Let your clothing be 
gaily-coloured, or else white, a fabric of Tarentine 
manufacture, so that your body will show through; 
and wear either high Attic sandals of the kind that 
women wear, with many slits, or else Sicyonian 
boots, trimmed with strips of white felt. Have also 
many attendants, and always a book in hand. 

“That is what you must contribute yourself. 
The rest you may now see and hear by the way, as 
you go forward. And next I shall tell you the rules 
that you must follow in order that Rhetoric may 
recognize and welcome you, and not turn you her 
back and bid you go to, as if you were an 
outsider prying into her privacies. First of all, you 
must pay especial attention to outward appearance, 
and to the graceful set of your cloak. Then cull 
from some source or other fifteen, or anyhow not more 
than twenty, Attic words, drill yourself carefully in 
them, and have them ready at the tip of your tongue 


1 7.e., the others are not in it with him. Compare 
Demosthenes 25, 8: ‘‘all such beasts, of whom he is midmost 
and last and first.” 

2 Compare the conversation between Demosthenes and the 
sausage-seller in Aristophanes, Knights, 150-235. 
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porrns eXe—T0 arta Kal Kata Kal pay kal 
apnyenn kal A@oTE Kal TA toabta,—kKal év 
aTravtt Noyo caddmep Tinovopa érimatte aura. 
peréto S€ pndey TOY AdrwD?, el dvépota ToUTOLS 
kal dovppura cal an@dd, H /_ Toppupa povov 
éorw earn rat evavOrs, cay otatpa TOV Taxerdy 
To ipatiov 4. pérer! bé arroppyta wal féva 
para, oTavidKls vTd TOY Tddat elpnyuéva, kal 
Taira ovuppopnaas dmordfeve mpoxerprlopevos 
eis TOUS Tpogopsrobyras. otro yap ceo Aews 6 
TOAUS amoBréypovras Kal Gaupacrov omo- 
Mipyour as Kat Tip matdecav trép aitous, et 

“ dmoatheyyioacGat ” 1d admokicacbat réyots, 
To 86 Ai DépecBat  eidnOepetaOat,” Tov 
dppaBdva é “mpovoutov,” tov dpOpov &é 
“axpoxvepes.” éviore S€ kal adtos Tote: Kata 
kal dddOKoTa dvopata Kal voyobére Tov pév 
Epunvedoas Seuvov se evefwv ” nadeiv, Tov cuveTov 

“ copovouy,” Tov dpxnaTiy dé “ xetploogov.” av 
gorouions be 7 BapBapians, év éotw _ Papparov 
u dvavs xvvtia, Kal ™poxerpov evdds 6 évopa ovre 
6yTos TLVOS obire yevouevou worTé, } mTowmtov eu) 
Tuyypadpéws, ds odTH Aéyery | eoxipafe copds 
avnp wal Ty povyy els TO dxporarov annnptSe- 
pévos. GANG Kal dayiyvorke Ta madara pev My 
ov rye, poe el TL O Ajjpos "looxparns 7 HO xapirav 
dpoupos. Anpoa Berns a 6 puxpos Trdrev, andra 
Tovs THY ddiyov TPO HuaY AGyoUs Kal as act 


1 nére: Bekker: pera MSS. 





1 Two of the terms require a word of comment: «dra 
means ‘‘and then,” not ‘‘eftsoons,” and the peculiarly Attic 
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—‘sundry,’ ‘eftsoons,’ ‘prithee,’ ‘in some wise,’ ‘fair 
sir,’ and the like.t Whenever you speak, sprinkle 
in some of them as arelish. Never mind if the rest 
is inconsistent with them, unrelated, and discordant. 
Only let your purple stripe be handsome and bright, 
even if your cloak is but a blanket of the thickest 
sort. Hunt up obscure, unfamiliar words, rarely 
used by the ancients, and have a heap of these in 
readiness to launch at your audience. The many- 
headed crowd will look up to you and think you 
amazing, and far beyond themselves in education, 
if you call rubbing down ‘destrigillation,’ taking a 
sun-bath ‘insolation,’ advance payments ‘hansel,’ 
and daybreak ‘crepuscule.’ Sometimes you must 
yourself make new monstrosities of words and pre- 
scribe that an able writer be called fine-dictioned, 
an intelligent man sage-minded, and a dancer handi- 
wise.2. If you commit a solecism or a barbarism, let 
shamelessness be your sole and only remedy, and be 
ready at once with the name of someone who is not 
now alive and never was, either a poet or a historian, 
saying that he, a learned man, extremely precise 
in his diction, approved the expression. As for 
reading the classics, don’t you do it—either that 
twaddling Isocrates or that uncouth Demosthenes or 
that tiresome Plato. No, read the speeches of the 
men who lived only a little before our own time, and 


feature was the crasis («al efra being run together); way was 
used to introduce a question, like nwm in Latin, and was in 
Lucian’s day obsolete. 

2 According to Lucian hiinself in the treatise On Dancing 
(69), the word yxerploogos (handiwise) was applied to dancers 
by Lesbonax, a rhetorician, whose son was one of Tiberius’ 
teachers. Its appropriateness lay in the extensive use of 
gesture in Greek dancing. 
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TavTas peréras, ws éyns am’ éxeiver emioutiod- 
pevos ev Kaip® Kataxphobat cabamep éx Tapteiov 
Tpoatpav. 

‘“Emedav 8¢ nab Sén Aéyerv Kai oi mapovtes 
VroBaraat Tuvas imobéces Kal aboppas TOD 
oyeou, & arravra pev oroaa av 7 Suaxeph, peryér Ben? a 
Kab expaurstéa Bw as ovdev dws avdpades avrav. 
éXopévwv 8é, pry pedrAroas Aéye OTTL Kev én’ 
axaipipay ® yr@rray On, pn dev éxelvov 
emripedrn bers, os TO mparov, Gomep oup Kab éore 

mpatov, épets év Karp@ mpoonKorTe cab 70 
Sevrepov pera TobTo kal 70 TptTov per? éxelvo, 
anda TO 7 p@rov éumerov Tm p@Tov AeyéIon, wal 
Hv odTw TUX, mept To pera pep a xeunps, 
mept TH KUN ED be 7 7 KOpUs. my arn Erevye cat 
ouverpe cal pay ola peovov. Kav Teph bBporob 
Twos F potxod r€yns "AOiunat, ta év Ivdois Kal 
"ExBardvous Aeyer Ow. éml maoe 8é 6 6 Mapada» 
ral 0 Kuvéyetpos, ay ovK dv Te divev yévorTo. 
Kal adel o "Adas mreico kat o ‘EXAnoTOVTOS 
melevéd Ow rat 6 HALOS UO TeV Mydcediv Berav 
oxenécOw Kal EépEns peuyéroo Kat Aewvidas 
Bavpatécba Kat Ta OO pudbov Ypdppata ava- 
yeyvoaxéabe, cath Larapis Kal 76 Apreptovov 
kal ai Mraracai TOANG Tatra Kal mvava. Kal 
éml Taol TA odie éxetva dvépata émemonaterco 
kat énavOeitw, nai cureyés TO ATTA Kal TO 


t peyéabw Hermann : AeyéoOw MSS. 
2 én’ axaipiuay Valckenaer: emt xatphuat: 2, emt cad pfua B. 





1 J,¢e., declamnations, 
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these pieces that they call ‘exercises,’1 in order to 
secure from them a supply of provisions which you 
can use up as occasion arises, drawing, as it were, on 
the buttery. 

“When you really must speak, and those present 
suggest themes and texts for your discussion, carp 
at all the hard ones and make light of them as not 
fit, any one of them, fora real man. But when they 
have made their selection,” unhesitatingly say ‘ what- 
ever comes to the tip of your unlucky tongue.’ 
Take no pains at al] that the first thing, just be- 
cause it really is first, shall be said at the appropriate 
time, and the second directly after it, and the third 
after that, but say first whatever occurs to you first ; 
and if it so happens, don’t hesitate to buckle your 
leggings on your head and your helmet on your leg.‘ 
But do make haste and keep it going, and only don’t 
stop talking. If you are speaking of a case of assault 
or adultery at Athens, mention instances in India 
or Ecbatana. Cap everything with references to 
Marathon and Cynegeirus, without which you cannot 
succeed at all. Unendingly let Athos be crossed in 
ships and the Hellespont afoot; let the sun be 
shadowed by the arrows of the Medes, and Xerxes 
flee the field and Leonidas receive admiration; let 
the inscription of Othryades be deciphered, and let 
allusions to Salamis, Artemisium, and Plataea come 
thick and fast. Over everything let those few 
words of yours run riot and bloom, and let ‘sundry’ 


2 That is to say, when the audience had selected, from the 
different topics suggested by individuals, the one that they 
preferred. 

3 A quotation from an unknown poet, which had become a 
proverb (Athenaens 5, 217 c). 

4 Proverbial for putting the cart before the horse. 
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Sijroudev, Kap pndev adtov bén' Kara yap éore 
Kal cinch Aeyoueva. 

“Hy 86 morte cal d Goat Kaipos elvat Song, mavTa 
rot adéa Boo kal édos yeyvécBoo. Kav more 
amropyons mparypatos @diKod, Tovs dvdpas Tovs 
Sucaoras dvopacas éupedars met rAnpwxévat olov 
Tip appoviav. TO O€ ofmor Tov kaxav Todds, 
Kal o pnpos mataccéc0e, Kab Aapoyyibe Kab 
emixpéprtou Tois Aeyopevors Kat Badibe peTa- 
hépwy thy wuyyyv. Kai iy wer ce pi) errawedow, 
ayavaxtet Kal Rotdopod adtois: Fv $é dpGet 
eo TH K@oLD bro THS aiaxurns 709 mpos THY eEodov 
Eroupot, ab lec Bar Kédeve, Kal Sws Tupavls 
70 Tpaypa éoTe. 

“"Orws 6€ cai TO TAROOS THY Adywv Oavpd- 
Coo, ard Tov TNiaxdv apEdpevos } Kai viy Aia 
amo Tov Aeveariovos cal Iluppas yaper, iy Sony, 
catapiBate tov dNéyou eri Ta viv xabeordra. 
ot pev yap Tuveerres odiyot, ot padiora pev 
cwomycovrar bm’ evyvapoatyns: ip dé kal Aéywot 
Tt, Ure pbovov auto Sofover dpav. at modnol éé 
TO oxipa cal peovny Kal Badiopa kab mepimatov 
cal wédos kal xpniéda cai To atta cov éxeivo 
TeOijract, cal tov idpara opavres kab 70 acOpna 
ovK exovow bres anoticovae By onyx mavdet- 
voy tiva ev tois Aoyous dyovea Tip elvaé oe. 
arAdAwS TE Kal 70 Tayv TobTo ov puxpapv & EXEL TH 
dmrooyiay kat Oaipa Tapa ToOls TOAAOIS* WaoTE 
dpa py more ypdyns #) oxeydpevos mapérOns, 
éreyyos yap cagis TadTa ye. 





1 That is to say, before the Flood. 
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and ‘ forsooth’ be incessant, even if there is no need 
of them ; for they are ornamental even when uttered 
at random. 

“If ever it seems an opportune time to intone, 
intone everything and turn it into song. And if 
ever you are at a loss for matter to intone, say 
‘Gentlemen of the jury’ in the proper tempo and 
consider the music of your sentence complete. Cry 
‘Woe is me!’ frequently; slap your thigh, bawl, 
clear your throat while you are speaking, and stride 
about swaying your hips. If they do not cry 
‘Hear!’ be indignant and upbraid them; and if 
they stand up, ready to go out in disgust, command 
them to sit down: in short, carry the thing with a 
high hand. 

“That they may marvel at the fulness of your 
speeches, begin with the story of Troy, or even with 
the marriage of Deucalion and Pyrrha,1 if you like, 
and bring your account gradually down to date. 
Few will see through you, and they, as a rule, will 
hold their tongues out of good nature; if, however, 
they do make any comment, it will be thought that 
they are doing it out of spite. The rank and file 
are already struck dumb with admiration of your 
appearance, your diction, your gait, your pacing 
back and forth, your intoning, your sandals, and 
that ‘sundry’ of yours; and when they see your 
sweat and your labouring breath they cannot fail to 
believe that you are a terrible opponent in debates. 
Besides, your extemporary readiness goes a long 
way with the crowd to absolve your mistakes and 
procure you admiration ; so see to it that you never 
write anything out or appear in public with a 
prepared speech, for that is sure to show you up. 
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“Oi giroe & dvamnddtwcay! del rad poor 
TOV Seimvev amorweéTwoay, €l TOTE alaBouw7d oe 
KATATETOUPEVOY, xelpa opéyovres Kat mapéxovres 
eupely TO AexOnoopevoy év toils peragy TOV 
éraivwv Siareippace’ Kai yap abd xal rovde 
peréto cot Tov Yopov Exew oixeiov Kal cuvaborta. 

¢ Taira pév go. Ta év TOIs Ao-yous. peta tadra 
bé mpoiévra oe Sopudopeitwaay éyKexaduppevov. 
avrov Kal epi ay épns petaky d:akapBavorta, 
Kal iw Ts evTUXT, Gavpacta mept cavtob réve 
wal imeperraiver cal eran is ylyvou avTa. “TL 
yap 0 Iataneds T pos, ene” 3 Kal, “TI pds &va 
igws pol TOY Tadatwv o aywov'” Kal Ta TOLADTA. 

“"O 8é péytotov Kal mpos 70 evdoxtpely avay- 
Kaloratoy odiryou Seip mapédurrov, anavTwy Kata- 
yéda, Tov eyovTov. | Kal ay Bev TIS KAXGS elarn, 
GddOT pia kal oby éavtod Serxvvew Soxeita: ui 
be petpios ereyx 7,” mdvra éorw emedappina. wal 
év tals dxpodcect pera mavras elovévas xPt, 
emionpov yap Kal cwomnodvrov aTavTwy Eevov 
Twa erawov éemeirety TAS Akoas TOY TapoYTwY 
émtatpépovTa® Kai évoydjcovta, @> vauTiay 
amavras éwl TO optixd tev dvoxdatev Kai 

1 avarnddtwcay Sommerbrodt ; rnidtwoav MSS. 


2 ércyx0i A.M.H., évex69 MSS. 
3 émorpépovta Bekker: émorpépovta MSS. 





1 The word churus here approaches the sense that it has in 
Libanius, where it designates the different bands of scholars 
attached to the various professors at Athens. So Aelian 
(Var. Hist. 3,19) says of Aristotle that he gathered about 
him a chorus of pupils, and set upon Plato. Cf. Plato, 
Prot. 315 B. 
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“Let your friends spring to their feet constantly 
and pay you for their dinners by lending you a 
hand whenever they perceive that vou are about 
to fal] down, and giving you a chance to find what 
to say next in the intervals afforded by their 
applause. Of course you must make it your busi- 
ness to have a well-attuned chorus of your own.? | 

“There you have what concerns the speaking. 
Afterwards let them? dance attendance upon you 
as you go away with your head swathed in your 
mantle, reviewing what you have said. And if 
any one accosts you, make marvellous assertions 
about yourself, be extravagant in your self-praise, 
and make yourself a nuisance to him.? ‘ What was 
Demosthenes beside me?’ ‘Perhaps one of the 
ancients is in the running with me!’ and that sort 
of thing. 

“T almost omitted the thing that is most im- 
portant and most needful for maintaining your 
reputation. Laugh at all the speakers. If anyone 
makes a fine speech, let it appear that he is parading 
something that belongs to someone else and is not 
his own ; and if he is mildly criticized, let everything 
that he says be objectionable. At public lectures, 
go in after everybody else, for that makes you con- 
spicuous; and when everybody is silent, let fall an 
uncouth expression of praise which will draw the 
attention of the company and so annoy them that 
they will all be disgusted at the vulgarity of your 


* Not simply the friends, but the spectators also. See 
Lucian’s Zeuxzs. 

5 This is not the orator, but Lucian himself, breaking 
through the veil of irony and saying what he really 
thinks. See below. 
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3 - A ~ \ > - ‘ \ ‘ 
énippattecOat Ta ata. Kal émiceians 5é pn 
TOAAGKLS THY YElpa, EvTEARCS Yap, wyd dvaaTis, 

Loe a Sy x a e , 4 
mAny amrak ye % Sis TO TAEloTOY. rropedia dé 
Ta TONKA Kal SArOS Yyiryvou pi) aperKopevos TOTS 
Aeyouevots. appiragets dé ai aboppat Tav 
péurpewy Tots cuxopavtixols Ta @Ta. 

“Ta & adra ypy Oappeiv: 4) ToAma yap Kal 7 
dvatoyurria Kal eddos mpdyecpov Kal Gpxos ea 
dxpots del Tois yetrAeoe Kal POdvos mpos atravtas 
Kat pioos Kal Bracdnpia kal diaBorai wiPavai— 

nr - a 
Tabdtd oe aoidipov év Bpayel cat mepiPremrov 
arogavet. 

23“ Toradra pév Ta favepa cal Ta éEw. idia bé 
mavta mpdypata Toteiv aor SedoxOw, xuBevew 
peOvaxecOar Aayvevery poryevev, it) adyelv ye, 
Kav pq) ToS, Kal mpos AmavrTas réyev Kal 
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language and will stop their ears.) Do not make 
frequent gestures of assent, for that is common, 
and do not rise,2 except once or at most twice. As 
a rule, smile faintly, and make it evident that you 
are not satisfied with what is being said. There 
are plenty of opportunities for criticism if one has 
captious ears. 

“For the rest, you need have no fear. Effrontery 
and shamelessness, a prompt lie, with an oath to 
confirm it always on the edge of your lips, jealousy 
and hatred of everyone, abuse and plausible slanders 
—all this will make you famous and distinguished in 
an instant. 

“So much for your life in public and in the open. 
In your private life, be resolved to do anything and 
everything—to dice, to drink deep, to live high and 
to keep mistresses, or at all events to boast of it 
even if you do not do it, telling everyone about it 
and showing notes that purport to be written by 
women. You must aim to be elegant, you know, 
and take pains to create the impression that women 
are devoted to you. This also will be set down 
to the credit of your rhetoric by the public, who 
will infer from it that your fame extends even to the 
women’s quarters. And I say—do not be ashamed 
to have the name of being an effeminate, even if you 
are bearded or actually bald. There should be some 
who hang about you on that account, but if there 
are none, your slaves will answer. This helps your 
rhetoric in many ways; it increases your shameless- 

1 Here again Lucian himself breaks through, and describes 
what a fellow of this sort actually does. The man himself 
would put it quite differently, 


? A form of applause; cf. Evsays in Portraiture Defended, 
c. 4, at end. 
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ness and effrontery. You observe that women are 
more talkative, and that in calling names they are 
extravagant and outstrip men. Well, if you imitate 
them you will excel your rivals even there. Of 
course you must use depilatories, preferably all 
over, but if not, at least where most necessary. 
And let your mouth be open for everything in- 
differently; let your tongue serve you not only 
in your speeches, but in any other way it can. 
And it can not only solecize and barbarize, not only 
twaddle and forswear, call names and slander and 
lie—it can perform other services even at night, 
especially if your love affairs are too numerous, 
Yes, that must know everything, be lively, and balk 
at nothing. 

“Tf you thoroughly learn all this, my lad—and 
you can, for there is nothing difficult about it—I 
promise you confidently that right soon you will 
turn out an excellent speaker, just like myself. 
And there is no need for me to tell you what will 
follow—all the blessings that will instantly accrue 
to you from Rhetoric. You see my own case. My 
father was an insignificant fellow without even a 
clear title to his freedom, who had been a slave 
above Xois and Thmuis,! and my mother was a 
seamstress in the slums. For myself, as my personal 
attractions were considered not wholly contemptible, 
at first I lived with an ill-conditioned, stingy admirer 
just for my keep. But then I detected the easi- 

1 Xois and Thmuis were towns in the Nile delta, the one 
in the Sebennitic nome, the other to the eastward, capital of 
the Thmuite nome, Lucian may mean simply ‘‘up-country 
in the Delta”; but it is better, I think, to take his words 


more literally as meaning ‘‘up-country in each of those two 
nomes.” 
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1 Desiderius, Désiré. 

? Castor and Pollux. This passage is the corner-stone of 
the argument that Pollux is the person at whom Lucian is 
hitting. 
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ness of this road, galloped over it, and reached the 
summit; for I possessed (by thy grace, Fortune !) 
all that equipment which I have already mentioned— 
recklessness, ignorance, and shamelessness. And 
now, in the first place, my name is no longer 
Potheinus,! but I have become a namesake of the 
sons of Zeus and Leda.2 Moreover, I went to 
live with an old woman and for a time got my 
victuals from her by pretending to love a hag of 
seventy with only four teeth still left, and those 
tour fastened in with gold! However, on account 
of my poverty I managed to endure the ordeal, and 
hunger made even those frigid, graveyard kisses 
exceedingly sweet to me. Then | very nearly be- 
came heir to all her property, if only a plaguy slave 
had not blabbed that I had bought poison for her. 
I was bundled out neck and crop, yet even then I 
was not at a loss for the necessaries of life. No, 
I enjoy the name of a speaker, and prove myself 
such in the courts, generally playing false to my 
clients, although I promise the poor fools to deliver 
their juries to them.> To be sure I am generally un- 
successful, but the palm-leaves at my door are green 
and twined with fillets, for I use them as bait for my 
victims. But even to be detested by everyone, to 
be notorious for the badness of my character and 
the still greater badness of my speeches, to be 
pointed out with the finger—‘ There he is, the man 
who, they say, is foremost in all iniquity !’—seems to 
me no slight achievement. 


3 He is an accomplished praevaricator, not only selling out 
to the other side, but extracting money from his own clients 
under pretext of bribing the jury. 

‘ For palm-branches as a token of success at the bar, see 
Juvenal 7, 118, and Mayor’s note. 
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1 Plato, Phaedrus, 246 B. 
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“ This is the advice which I bestow upon you. By 
Our Lady of the Stews, I bestowed it upon myself 
long ago, and am deeply grateful to myself for it.” 

Well, the gentleman will end his remarks with 
that, and then it is up to you. If you heed what he 
has said, you may consider that even now you are 
where in the beginning you yearned to be; and 
nothing can hinder you, as long as you follow his 
tules, from holding the mastery in the courts, en- 
joying high favour with the public, being attractive, 
and marrying, not an old woman out of a comedy, 
as did your law-giver and tutor, but Rhetoric, fairest 
of brides. Consequently, Plato’s famous phrase 
about driving full-tilt in a winged car can be applied 
by you to yourself with a better grace than by him 
to Zeus.1 As for me, I am spiritless and faint- 
hearted, so I will get out of the road for you, and stop 
trifling with Rhetoric, being unable to recommend 
myself to her by qualifications like those of yourself 
and your friend. Indeed, | have stopped already ; 
so get the herald to proclaim an uncontested victory 
and take your tribute of admiration, remembering 
only this, that it is not by your speed that you have 
defeated us, through proving yourself more swift of 
foot than we, but because you took the road that 
was easy and downhill. 


ALEXANDER THE FALSE 
PROPHET 


An account of the false priest of Asclepius, Alexander of 
Abonoteichus. It has been discussed in detail by Cumont in 
the Mémoires couronnées de Vacadémte de Belgique, vol. xl 
(1887). 

Although Alexander achieved honour not only in his own 
country, a small city in remote Paphlagonia, but over a large 
part of the Roman world, almost nothing is known of him 
exeept from the pages of Lucian. Gems, coins, and in- 
scriptions corroborate Lucian as far as they go, testifying to 
Alexander’s actual existence and widespread influence, and 
commemorating the name and even the appearance of 
Glycon, his human-headed serpent. But were it not for 
Lucian, we should not understand their full significance. 

Alexander’s religious aetivity covered roughly the years 
A.D. 150-170. The cult which he established outlasted him 
for at least a century. It was highly unusual in its char- 
acter, as Cumont observes. Sacred snakes were a regular 
feature of sanctuaries of Asclepius ; but to give a serpent a 
human head and style it the god incarnate was a distinct 
innovation. Moreover, the proper function of Asclepius was 
to heal the sick, who passed the night in his temple, 
expecting either to be cured while they slept or to have 
some form of treatment suggested to them in their dreams. 
But at Abonoteichus we hear nothing of incubation, and 
only incidentally of healing ; the ‘‘new Asclepius” deals in 
oraeles like Apollo, and gives advice on any subject. This, 
together with Alexander’s extravagant claims of divine 
descent, confirms Lucian in his appraisal of him as an out- 
and-out charlatan, aiming to play upon the gross credulity of 
the times and to secure the greatest gain with the least effort. 

Lucian was in a position to know a good deal abont 
Alexander, and clearly believes all that he says. Without 
doubt his account is essentially accurate, but it need not be 
credited absolutely to the letter. Lucian was no historian 
at best, and he was angry. In the account of his relations 
with Alexander he reveals his own personality more clearly 
than usual, but not in a pleasant light. 

The piece was written at the reqnest of a friend, after 
A.D. 180, when Alexander had been in his grave for ten years. 
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1 The scholiast thinks this Celsus the writer of the True 
Word, an attack upon Christianity, to which Origen replied 
in his eight books contra Celwm. He is certainly identical 
with the man whom Origen himself believed to be the author 
of that’ work, who, he says, was an Epicurean living under 
Hadrian and the Antonines, author also of a treatise against 
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No doubt, my dear Celsus,! you think it a slight 
and trivial matter to bid me set down in a book and 
send you the history of Alexander, the impostor of 
Abonoteichus, including all his clever schemes, bold 
emprises, and sleights of hand; but in point of fact, 
if one should aim to examine each detail closely, it 
would be no less a task than to record the exploits 
of Philip’s son Alexander. The one was as great in 
villainy as the other in heroism. Nevertheless, if 
it should be your intention to overlook faults as you 
read, and to fill out for yourself the gaps in my tale, 
I will undertake the task for you and will essay to 
clean up that Augean stable, if not wholly, yet to 
the extent of my ability, fetching out some few 
basketsful, so that from them you may judge how 
great, how inexpressible, was the entire quantity 


sorcery (vide c. 21 and note). And the True Word itself, a 
large part of which is preserved in Origen, seems to have 
been written about a.p. 180. But as Origen is not sure who 
wrote it, and as it is considered Platonic rather than Epi- 
eurean in charaeter, the prevailing opinion is that its author 
is not the Celsus of Lucian, but an otherwise unknown 
Platonist of the same name and date, 
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1 TiaarcBapou +». 
2 Muolay Palmerius; Muvvay MSS. 
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of filth that three thousand head of cattle were 
able to create in many years. 

I blush for both of us, I confess, both for you and 
for myself—for you because you want a consummate 
rascal perpetuated in memory and in writing, and 
for myself because I am devoting my energy to such 
an end, to the exploits of a man who does not 
deserve to have polite people read about him, but 
rather to have the motley crowd in a vast amphi- 
theatre see him being torn to pieces by foxes or 
apes. Yet if anyone brings this reproach against 
us, we shall be able to refer to an ‘apt_precedent. 
Arrian, the disciple of Epictetus, a Roman of the 
highest distinction, and a life-long devotee of letters, 
laid himself open to the same charge, and so can plead 
our cause as well as his own; he thought fit, you 
know, to record the life of Tillorobus, the brigand.1 
In our own case, however, we shall commemorate a 
far more savage brigand, since our hero plied his 
trade not in forests and mountains, but in cities, and 
instead of infesting just Mysia and Mount Ida and 
harrying a few of the more deserted districts of 
Asia, he filled the whole Roman Empire, I may 
say, with his brigandage. 

First I shall draw you a word-picture_ of the man _ 
himself, making as close a likeness as I can, although 
I am not particularly good at drawing. As regards 
his person—in order that I may exhibit this also to 

ou—he was tall and handsome in appearance, and 
really godlike ; his skin was fair, his beard not very 


1 There is no life of Tillorobus among the extant writings 
of Arrian, and we know nothing he him from any other 
source. His name is given in the y group of MSS. as 
Tilliborus, but compare C.I.L. vi, 15295. 
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1 The Cercopes were two impish pests who crossed the 
path of Heracles to their disadvantage. Tor the little that 
is known about the other typical rascals, see the Index. 
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thick ; his long hair was in part natural, in part 
false, but very similar, so that most people did not 
detect that it was not his own. His eyes shone 
with a great glow of fervour and enthusiasm ; his 
voice was at once very sweet and very clear; and in 
a word, no fault could be found with him in any 
respect as far as all that went. 

Such, then, was his outward appearance; but his 

Land his mind—O Heracles Forfender! O Zeus, 
‘Averter of Mischief! O Twin Brethren, our Saviours ! 
may it be the fortune of our enemies and ill-wishers 
to encounter and have to do with the like of him! 
In understanding, quick-wittedness, and penetration 
he was far beyond everyone else; and activity of 
mind, readiness to learn, retentiveness, natural apti- 
tude for studies—all these qualities were his, in every 
case to the full. But he made the worst possible use 
of them, and with these noble instruments at his 
service soon became the most perfect rascal of all those 
who have been notorious far and wide for villainy, sur- 
passing the Cercopes, surpassing Eurybatus, or Phry- 
nondas, or Aristodemus, or Sostratus.! He himself, 
writing to his son-in-law Rutilianus once upon a 
time and speaking of himself with the greatest 
reserve, claimed to be like Pythagoras; but— 
with all due respect to Pythagoras, a wise man 
of more than human intelligence—if he had been 
this man’s contemporary, he would have seemed 
a child, I am very sure, beside him!2 In the 
name of the Graces, do not imagine that I say this 
to insult Pythagoras, or in the endeavour to bring 


2 Yet Pythagoras was no mean thaumaturge ; see Plutarch, 
Numa, 65. 
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TUVaATTELY Tetpwpevoy AUTOS TPdS OpoLOTNTA 
Tay mpdkewy' ddr el Tis TA YElptoTAa Kal 
Bracdnpotata tav eri SiaBorH mept Tod 
Tludayépov rAeyopeveon, ols éywrye ovx dv tecaPeinv 
as adynGéow ode, duws suvayayo. eis TO avTo, 
TodAooTOv ay pépos atravta éxeiva yévorto THS 
"AreEuvdpov Secvorntos. SrAws yap émwonoov 
or Kal TO AOytone StaT’TwCOY TOLKLA@TAaTHY 
Tia wuyfs xpaow éx Yrevdouvs nal ddr\0v Kat 
€MLOpKL@Y Kul KaKOTEXMLOVY oUYKELpeVnY, padiar, 
Tohuypuv, TapaBorov, pedrorovov éEepyacacbat 
Ta vonOévta, nal wiPavyv Kal akiomicrov Kal 
Umoxpitixny Tod Bedrtiovos Kal TO evavtiwTaTo 
Ths BovAnoews doixviav. ovbels yodv 7 mpaTov 
évtvyov ovx amnrGe ddfav AaBwv iwép adtod 
@s ein TdavtTwv avopeTav ypnaToTatos Kai 
émterxéoTatos Kal mpogétt amNOiKwTATOS TE Kai 
apedéatatos. éml race 5é rovToLs TO peyadoupyoy 
mpochv Kal To pndev puxpov émiwoeiv, adr del 
Tois peyiotoss éréxery Tov vodv. 

Metpaxcoy pev ody Ett Oy Tavu wpaiov, ws evipp 
ano Tis Kakauns Texpaiperbat Kal axovery TOV 
Sunyoupévwv, avédny émopveve nai ouvi éri 
pcb tots Seopévois. ev b€ ros dAXOLs Aap Raver 
Tis avTOY épagTis yons TOV payelas Kal émwdas 
Oeorecious iTiacxXvoupevar Kal ydpuTas emi Trois 
épwrixols al éraywyas Tos éxOpots nai Onoavpav 
dvaroumas kal krnpwv Siadoyds. obdtos idav 
evpvad maida kal mpos Umnpeciay Tay éavTod 
mpakewy étotpoTaTor, ov peloy ép@vTa THS KaKias 
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them into connection with one another by likening 
their doings. On the contrary, if all that is worst 
and most opprobrious in what is said of Pythagoras 
to diseredit him (which I for my part cannot believe 
to be true) should nevertheless be brought together 
for comparison, the whole of it would be but an 
infinitesimal part of Alexander’s knavery. In sum, 
imagine, please, and mentally configure a highly 
diversified soul-blend, made up of lying, trickery, 
perjury, and malice; facile, audacious, venturesome, 
diligent in the execution of its schemes, plausible, 
convincing, masking as good, and wearing an ap- 
pearance absolutely opposite to its purpose. Indeed, 
there is nobody who, after meeting him for the first 
time, did not come away with the idea that he was 
the most honest and upright man in the world—yes, 
and the most simple and unaffected. And on top 
of all this, he had the quality of magnificence, of 
forming no petty designs but always keeping his 
mind upon the most important objects. 

While he was still a mere boy, and a very hand- 
some one, as could be inferred from the sere and 
yellow leaf of him, and could also be learned by 
hearsay from those who recounted his story, he 
trafficked freely in his attractiveness and sold his 
company to those who sought it. Among others, he 
had an admirer who was a quack, one of those who 
advertise enchantments, miraculous incantations, 
charms for your love-affairs, “sendings’’! for your 
enemies, disclosures of buried treasure, and succes- 
sions to estates. As this man saw that he was an apt 
lad, more than ready to assist him in his affairs, and 


1 The word is borrowed from Kipling. A “sending” is a 
“visitation,” seen from a different point of view, 
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THS avtot 4 autos Tis Wpas Ths éxetvou, 
éEematéevaé TE avrov Kal SteTeher Uroupy@ Kai, 
drnpern Kah Staxovp XP pEv0s. o & QvTOS 
éxeivos Supocia per latpos bi0ev Hv, ariataro be 
Kata tiv Odvos Tod Aiyurtiou yuvaixa 


pdppaka TOAAG pev €oOrAA pepuypwéva, TOAD 
58 Avypa: 


dv amdvtav KAnpovopos Kat Ssadoxos obros 
éyévero. Hy O€ o diddaKanros éxeivas xal épactis 
to yévos Tvaveis, tov "Ato\Nwviw TO mavut 
cuyyevopevev cal tiv Tacav a’TovU tpaywdiay 
eldotwv. opas é€& olas cor StarpiBijs advOpwrrov 
rAéyo. 

“Hon be Teryeovos 0 *AnréEavdpos TepTrrdprevos 
kat tod Tvavéws éxeivou droBavorros év amopia 
xabeatos, amnvOnevias apa TAS @pas, ap As 
tpéper Oar éduvato, ovKétt puxpov ovdev émevdet, 
aAXG Kowevijaas Bulavri reve Xoporypady 7 TOY 
cabtévtov els Tous ayavas, moRv KaTapaToréepy 
THY piow—Koxkovas bé, otpas, emexanetTro— 
mEpiyjeTay yontevovTes Kat MaryyavevovTes Kal 
TOUS maxels TOY vO porrov—obras yap avrot TH 
Tatpie TOV payov porn TOUS troXous” ovopa- 
fovow—amoxeipovres. ev dy TovTous Kal Maxérw 
yuvaixa mrovaiav, éEwpov pév, épacpiov bé eri 
elvat Bovdopevny, (eEeupavtes émecitiaavTo Te Ta 
dpxotyta map’ avTis Kal jxorovOncav éx Ths 
Biéuvias eis tHv Maxedoviav. Tedratia 5é ay 


1 cg mdvu Fritzsche: r@ Tuavel rdvu y 3 7G Tuavel B. 
2 robs wAovclovs g, editors since Bekker. But cf. 9 
raxéwv Kal Alor, 17 wax€or nal dradedros. 
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that the boy was quite as much enamoured with his 
roguery as he with the boy’s beauty, he gave him a 
thorough education and constantly made use of him 
as helper, servant, and acolyte. He himself was 
professedly a public physician, but, as Homer says 
of the wife of Thon, the Egyptian, he knew 


“ Many a drug that was good in a compound, and 
many a bad one,”? 


all of which Alexander inherited and took over. 
This teacher and admirer of his was a man of Tyana 
by birth, one of those who had been followers of 
the notorious Apollonius, and who knew his whole 
bag of tricks. You see what sort of school the man 
that I am describing comes from ! 

_ Alexander was just getting his beard when the 
death of the Tyanean put him in a bad way, since it 
coincided with the passing of his beauty, by which 
he might have supported himself. So he abandoned 
petty projects for ever. He formed a partnership 
with a Byzantine writer of choral songs, one of 
those who enter the public competitions, far more 
abominable than himself by nature—Cocconas,? I 
think, was his nickname, — and they went about the 
country practising quackery and sorcery, and “ trim- 
ming the fatheads’’—for so they style the public in 
the traditional patter of magicians. Well, among 
these they hit upon a rich Macedonian woman, past 
her prime but still eager to be charming, and not 
only lined their purses fairly well at her expense, 
but went with her from Bithynia to Macedon. She 


1 Odyssey 4, 230. 
2 Cocconas comes from #éxxwv (modern Greek ovxourdp:), 
pine-kernel, seed, nut. Cf. Anth. Pal. 12, 222, 
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éxeivn, Madar pev evdaipovos xYeoptov Kata TOUS 
Tey Maxedover Bactréas, voy 6€ tamewod! Kai 
dduyloTous oiKxtopas éxovTos. évTatOa iddvrtes 
Spdkovtas Tappeyedes, Tpépous wave Kat 
tiOacovs, WS Kal vO yuvackdy tpéperbar Kat 
masdious ovycabevdew cal TaToupevous avexer Oar 
Kal IriBopéevous [t) ayavaxrely Kal ydha wivew 
amo OnrAs Kata tabra tois Bpéheat—orrol bé 
yiyvovtat map avrots rovovtot, GOev Kal Tov Trepl 
Ths Orvpmeddos pd0ov Stagottioat wdadas elKos, 
omote éxver tov “AdéEavdpov, Spdxovtds Tivos; 
olpat, Towodrou guyxabevdovtos avTn—evodvtat 
TOV Epmrer av ey «dAdo TOY ody 6Borav. Kal 
Kata Tov Mouxvdidny dpyerat o Todepnos evOévde 
On. 

‘Os yap av 800 Kdxictou Kal HEeyardororpoe Kal 
mpos TO KaKoupyety TpoXElpoTaros eis TO adTO 
auvehBovtes, pasioskarevonoar TOV TOP avOpwrav 
Biov bro Svoiv ToUTOW Heya Tow Tupavvovpevor, 
érmidos cab hoBov, xal dt 6 ToUTwY éxatépy eis 
Séov xpicacBat Suvdpevos TaXloTa movTijoeLev 
av: apporépors yap, T@ TE Sebt674 Kal To 
édmritovte, E@pav THY Mpoyvoo dvaykavorarny 
Te kal Todevotatny otcav, cai Aerdovs cttw 
TAAL TOUTHT AL Kal dovdipous yeverdar cal 
Afjrov Kat Kydpov Kal Bpayxisas, ° TOV dv O pemcov 
ael &e ods mpocimov Tupdvvous, Thy érmiéa kcal 
Tov PoBov, Port@vtwr eis Ta lepa Kat mpopabeiv 
Ta pédrXovTa Seouévar, xal &:’ ato éxatouBas 
Ovovtwy Kal ypvads mrivOovs avatibévrav. 
TavTa wpos dAAjAOUS oTpeporTes Kal KUKO@VTES 
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came from Pella, a place once flourishing in the time 
of the kings of Macedon but now insignificant, with 
very few inhabitants. There they saw great ser- 
pents, quite tame and gentle, so that they were 
kept by women, slept with children, let themselves 
be stepped upon, were not angry when they were 
stroked, and took milk from the breast just like 
babies. There are many such in the country, and 
that, probably, is what gave currency in former days 
to the story about Olympias; no doubt a serpent of 
that sort slept with her when she was carrying 
Alexander.!’ So they bought one of the reptiles, 
the finest, for a few coppers; and, in the words of 
Thucydides: ‘Here beginneth the war!’ ? 

As you might have expected of two consummate 
rascals, greatly daring, fully prepared for mischief, 
who had put their heads together, they readily 
discerned that human life is swayed by two great 
tyrants, hope and fear, and that a man who could 
use both of these toadvantage would speedily enrich 

yhimself. For they perceived that both to one who 
fears and to one who hopes, foreknowledge is very 
essential and very keenly coveted, and that long ago 
not only Delphi, but Delos and Clarus and Bran- 
chidae, had become rich and famous because, thanks 
to the tyrants just mentioned, hope and fear, men 
continually visited their sanctuaries and sought to 
learn the future in advance, and to that end sacrificed 
hecatombs and dedicated ingots of gold. By turning 
all this round and round in conference with one 


1 The story was that Alexander was the son of Zeus, who 
had visited Olympias in the form of a serpent. 
* Thucydides ii, 1. 


1 yamewod Bekker: tamecvovs MSS. 
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pavTetoy cvaTncad bat ral XPNT TH prov €Bou- 
AevovTo" ed yap TobT0 Tpoyapyaeey adrois, 
autixa WAovaLOL Te Kai eVdaipoves éve Oar HAT 
fov—drrep emi petlov Kata THY Tpwrny 
mpocsoxiay amiyyTnoev ores Kal KpetTTov 
Scehavyn Tis érrridos. 

Todvreb bev Ty oxéwp emocobvro, mparov pev 
meph Tob Xepiou, Sevrepov be Ares } px} Kab oO 
TpoTtos ap yevouTo Ths érixyeipyoews. oO pev ovr 
Koxxovas thy Kanxniova, edonipater emer ndetov 
eivat Kab eUeatpov xeplov, * Th TE Opdy Kal a] 
Beduvia T pda orKoy, OUx, exes, ovsé THS ‘Actas Kai 
Taratias Kal TOV brepxepévav Oven a amdyrov" 
6 bé "AneEavdpos eumadey Ta otKor mpouxpwer, 
éyoou orep adn bes Hv, Tpos THY TOV ToLoUTa@D 
apy Kal emexeipna ty dvO poor ov Seip TAX ewv 
Kal prBiceov Tov imodeLouevor, otous TOUS Nadda- 
yovas eivar pacer bTrepotxodytas TO Tov ‘A Bavov 
Teixos, Serardalpovas Tols TONAODS Kal TAOVETOUS, 
Kal fLovor et pavein TUS avrnray 7] Tupmavearny 
C7] cupBarows xporobyTa emraryouevos, Kooktvep TO 
Tov AOyou pavTevopevos, a’Tixa para TavTAs 


1 kat eaupov xwplov A.M.H.: kal éundpwr xwploy MSS. 
és €urdpxy xwplov Schaefer, Cf. Jup. Trag. 14; eGkatpor y, 
e¥ropov 8B; and for the use of the word in connection with 
places, Polybius 1, 18, 4; 4, 38, 1; 4, 44, 1. 





1 Asia here and elsewhere in this piece refers to the Roman 
province of Asia—western Asia Minor. 

2 Proverbial for cheap trickery. Artemidorus (Dream-book 
1, 69) says that ‘‘if you dream of Pythagoreans, physiogno- 
monics, astragalomants, tyromants, gyromants, coscinomanis, 
morphoscopes, chiroscopes, lecanomants, or necyomants, you 
must consider all that they say false and unreliable ; for 
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another and keeping it astir, they concocted the 
project of founding a prophetic shrine and oracle, 
hoping that if they should succeed in it, they would 
at once be rich and prosperous—which, in fact, befell 
them in greater measure than they at first expected, 
and turned out better than they hoped. 

Then they began planning, first about the place, 
and next, what should be the commencement and 
the character of the venture. Cocconas thought 
Chalcedon a suitable and convenient place, close 
to Thrace and Bithynia, and not far, too, from Asia? 
and Galatia and all the peoples of the interior. 
Alexander, on the other hand, preferred his own 
home, saying—and it was true—that to commence 

/ such a venture they needed “ fat-heads’’ and simple- 
| tons to be their victims, and such, he said, were the 
Paphlagonians who lived up above Abonoteichus, who 
were for the most part superstitious and rich; when- 
ever a man but turned up with someone at his heels 
to play the flute or the tambourine or the cymbals, 
telling fortunes with a sieve, as the phrase goes,? 


their trades are such. They do not know even a little bit 
about prophecy, but fleece their patrons by charlatanism and 
frand.” Oneiromants may of course be trusted ! 

The few allusions to coscinomancy in the ancients give no 
clue to the method used. As practised in the sixteenth- 
seventeenth century, to detect thieves, disclose one’s future 
wife, etc., the sieve was either suspended by a string or more 
commonly balanced on the top of a pair of tongs set astride 
the joined middle fingers of the two hands (or of two persons) ; 
then, after an incantation, a list of names was repeated, 
and the one upon which the sieve stirred was the one indi- 
cated by fate. Or the sieve, when suspended, might be set 
spinning; and then the name it stopped on was designated. 
See, in particular, Johannes Praetorius, de Coscinomantia, 
Oder vom Sieb-Laujfe, ete., Curiae Variscorum, 1677. 
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KeXNvoTas mpos avTov Kal @oTEep Twa Td 
émoupaviwy m poo Brémovras. 
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Soviers, KaTopuTTouat SéAT0u5 Nareas, Aeyouoas 
@s avtixa pdda o ’AckXnTLos ody TO TaTpi 
"AmodAA@U pétetow eis Tov Ilovtoy nab Kabékec 
To Tov "ABwvou tetyos. attas ai dédrot éfert- 
7 Ses eipeBeioas Siadourijo as padieos Tov Adyou 
TodTov els wacav Thy Biduviav Kat TOV Tlovrov 
érroinaay, Kal TOAD Tpo TOV ArAdAwY Eels TO TOU 
"ABavov telyos: Kaxeivos yap Kat veov adtixa 
epndicavto éyeipat cab tovs Cepedious 767 
écxantov. «avtavda o pev Koxewvas év Xarxn- 
dove KaTanelTeTat, Sir rovs Tuvas Kal aupiBorous 
Kat AoEous Xeno Hovs ouyypapov, wal pet’ OXiyav 
érTehevT nT € TOV Biov, t bio éeytdvns, oipat, 8x Sets. 
Tpoevamépmerar 5€ 6 "AdéEavdpos, Kope@v 76n Kal 
wroxdpous KaGerpévos kal Hea ohevKov xeTova 
Tropp upoby évdeduxas ral ipareov bmép avrod 
evan dvaBeBrnpévos, dpmny éyov xara Tov 
Tlepoéa, af’ ob éavrov éyeveadoyes unTtpodev’ cai 
oi ddcOpoe exetvor TlabXayoves, eidates avtod 
dudw tovs yovéas adaveis xal tatewous, 
ériatevoyv TO YpNTU® AéyovTe 


Tlepcetdns yeveny PoiBo diros odros oparat, 
Stos ’AXéEavdpos, Hodareipiou alua Neroyyws. 


1 obk éAtyns G. Hermann: odfyns MSS. 
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they were all agog over him on the instant and 
Cataced at him as if he were a god from heaven. 
There was no slight difference of opinion be- 
tween them on that score, butin the end Alexander 
won, and going to Chalcedon, since after all that 
city seemed to them to have some usefulness, in the 
temple of Apollo, which is the most ancient in 
Chalcedon, they buried bronze tablets which said 
that very soon Asclepius, with his father Apollo, 
would move to Pontus and take up his residence at 
Abonoteichus. The opportune discovery of these 
tablets caused this story to spread quickly to all 
Bithynia and Pontus, and to Abonoteichus sooner 
than anywhere else, Indeed, the people of that 
city immediately voted to build a temple and began 
at once to dig for the foundations. Then Coeconas 
was left behind in Chalcedon, composing equivocal, 
ambiguous, obscure oracles, and died before long, 
bitten, I think, by a viper. It was Alexander who 
was sent in first; he now wore his hair long, had 
falling ringlets, dressed in a parti-coloured tunic of 
white and purple, with a white cloak over it, and 
carried a falchion like that of Perseus, from whom 
he claimed descent on his mother’s side. And al- 
though those miserable Paphlagonians knew that 
both his parents were obscure, humble folk, they 
believed the oracle when it said: 


“Here in your sight is a scion of Perseus, dear 
unto Phoebus; 
This is divine Alexander, who shareth the blood of 
the Healer!” 
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odtws dpa o TlodaXeipros payros Kal yuvae- 
Koparns Ty gia, ws amd Tpixens péypt 
Ilapdayovias otvecOar emi tiv *AreEdvdpov 
pntépa. 
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f 
PITIS, 

> , AY tf n , 
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avdpos adreEnripos owavupinu TeTpdKuKXov. 
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- ps nm > ‘ f ¥ 
tpaypdias Sia wordod eis thy matpida mepi- 
Brerres te kal Rapmrpos jy, peunvévat mpoo- 
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70 otdpa padiws 8 todto tmhpyev ab7a, 
otpovdiou tis Badixis Botavyns thy pitav Sia- 
f e tad % al * x > id 
pacncapévy’ Tots bé Ociov te Kai hoBepov éddxes 
A ¢ y , ’ - + » “a t XX 
Kat 6 appos. émemointo 5é a’tois mddar Kal 
, ‘ , , t 2 
KaTecKevacTo Kear Spixovtos d0ovivn avOpw- 





1 Podaleirius and his brother Machaon, the Homeric 
healers (/diad 11, 833), were sons of Asclepius and lived 
in Tricca (now Trikkala), Thessaly. According to the 
Sack of Ilium (Evelyn-White, Hesiod, p. 524) Machaon 
specialized in surgery, Podaleirius in diagnosis and general 
practice, 
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Podaleirius, the Healer, it would appear, was so 
passionate and amorous that his ardour carried him 
all the way from Tricca to Paphlagonia in quest of 
Alexander’s mother !} 

An oracle by now had turned up which purported 
to be a prior prediction by the Sibyl]: 


«On the shores of the Euxine sea, in the neigh- 

bourhood of Sinope, 

There shall be born, by a Tower, in the days of the 
Romans, a prophet ; 

After the foremost unit and three times ten, he 
will shew forth 

Five more units besides, and a score told three 
times over, 

Matching, with places four, the name of a valiant 
defender !"”? 


Well, upon invading his native land with all this 
pomp and circumstance after a long absence, 
Alexander was a man of mark and note, affecting 
as he did to have occasional fits of madness and 
causing his mouth to fill with foam. This he easily 
managed by chewing the root of soapwort, the plant 
that dyers use; but to his fellow-countrymen even 
the foam seemed supernatural and awe-inspiring. 
Then, too, they had long ago prepared and fitted 
up a serpent’s head of linen, which had something 


* Since in the Greek notation numbers are designated by 
letters, this combination (1, 30, 5, 60) is aAeg (alex). Alexander 
seems to have been a little afraid that some rival might steal 
his thunder if he were not more specific: at all events the 
first two words of the last line give, in the Greek, the entire 
name (andros-alex), 


1g! 
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of a human look, was all painted up, and appeared very 
lifelike. It would open and close its mouth by 
means of horsehairs, and a forked black tongue like 
a snake’s, also controlled by horsehairs, would dart 
out. Besides, the serpent from Pella was ready in 
advance and was being cared for at home, destined 
in due time to manifest himself to them and to take 
a part in their show—in fact, to be cast for the 
leading réle. 

When at length it was time to begin, he con- 
trived an ingenious ruse. Going at night to the 
foundations of the temple which were just being 
excavated, where a pool of water had gathered 
which either issued from springs somewhere in the 
foundations themselves or had fallen from the sky, 
he secreted there a goose-egg, previously blown, 
which contained asuake just born ; and after burying 
it deep in the mud, he went back again. In the 
morning he ran out into the market-place naked, 
wearing a loin-cloth (this too was gilded),! carrying 
his falchion, and tossing his unconfined mane like 
a devotee of the Great Mother in the frenzy. 
Addressing the people from a high altar upon which 
he had climbed, he congratulated the city becanse it 
was at once to receive the god in visible presence. 

‘The assembly—for almost the whole city, including 
women, old men, and boys, had come running— 
'marvelled, prayed and made obeisance. Uttering a 
few meaningless words like Hebrew or Phoenician, 
he dazed the creatures, who did not know what he 


1 Why ‘“‘this too”? The hilt of the falchion may have 
been gilt, but Lucian has not said so. Perhaps Lucian is 
thinking of Alexander's golden thigh (c. 40), and forgets 
that he has not yet told us of it. 
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wokw éuaxdpitov Kal yavdoyv Exactos éve- 
miptArAato Tov evyav, Onoaupovs Kal TAoUTOUS 
Kal tyeias Kal TA ddA ayaba aitay rap avtov. 
6 &€ Spopatos avis ext rHv otxiay lero pépwv 
Gua «ab tov apteyévyntov *Aokdrnmiov, ‘dis 
2 ca a A f , a ” 
tTex9évta, te GAro ataE tixtovt’ avOpwrot, 
Ss p f ‘. ‘3 > ta £ Es 3 
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1 mpoprodopnuerny Bedd. But thisisinconsistent with the 
previous deseription. The pool is merely casual water ; after 
it has served its turn as the prima fons et origo mali, we 
hear nothing more of it. 
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was saying save only that he everywhere brought 
in Apollo and Asclepius. hen he ran at full speed 
to the future temple, went to the excavation and 
the previously improvised fountain-head of the 
oracle, entered the water, sang hymns in honour of 
Asclepius and Apollo at the top of his voice, and 
besought the god, under the blessing of Heaven, to 
come to the city. Then he asked for a libation- 
saucer, and when somebody handed him one, deftly 
slipped it underneath and brought up, along with 
water and mud, that egg in which he had immured 
the god; the joint about the plug had been closed 
with wax and white lead. Taking it in his hands, he 
asserted that at that moiment he held Asclepius! 
They gazed unwaveringly to see what in the world 
was going to happen; indeed, they had already 
marvelled at the discovery of the egg in the water. 
But when he broke it and received the tiny snake 
into his hollowed hand, and the crowd saw it 
moving and twisting about his fingers, they at once 
raised a shout, welcomed the god, congratulated 
their city, and began each of them to sate him- 
self greedily with prayers, craving treasures, riches, 
health, and every other blessing from him. But 
Alexander went home again at full speed, taking 


\with him the new-born Asclepius, “born twice, 


when other men are born but once,” whose mother 
was not Coronis,? by Zeus, nor yet a crow, but a 
goose! And the whole population followed, all full 
of religious fervour and crazed with expectations. 

1 Cf. Odyssey, 12, 22: ‘‘Men of two deaths, when other 
men die but once.” 

2 «Some say that the mother of Asclepius was not Arsinoe, 
daughter of Leucippus, but Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas” 
(Apollodorus, 3, 10, 3). 
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KPUTTOD, avExojévov TUVTO exeivou, T povdatvey 
THY dBovivny Kepariyy Kata Oatepov Tod 
meyovos, wos SiOev éxeivou Tod atwopévou 
TAVTWS OVTAD. 

Kira pot emrevona-ov otkiaxoy ov Tavu hadpov 
ovdé eis Kopov TOD dwTos dex opevov ral tAnGos 
avo paTrwy cvyc\vowv, TeTapaypevwy Kal 7 poexTe- 
TANYLevwy Kab Tais emiow emavwpoupever, ois 
eloed Oot toe Tepdo TLov OS ELKOS TO mpaypa épaivero, 
€x TOU Téws piKpOD EpTreTOD evTOS HmEpOY OALyoV 
TocodTov Spaxovta Tedyvévat, avOpwropopdov 
Kal TavTa Kat tiOacdv. iyTeryovTo 8€ avtixa 
mpos THY eodor, kal mpiy axpiBes Weiv, 
éEnAavvovto U0 Tay del ererctovTwV: éreTpUTNTO 


1 swas Fritzsche: not in MSS. Cf. évrds 7 Tepav bAlywr 16. 
2 modus 5& hy ws Kal év Tov mpoxodniou abrov Kexvoba B. 
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For some days he remained at home, expecting 
what actually happened—that as the news spread, 
crowds of Paphlagonians would come running in, 
When the city had become over-full of people, all 
of them already bereft of their brains and sense, 
and not in the least like bread-eating humans, but 
different from beasts of the field only in their looks, 
he seated himself on a couch in a certain chamber, 
clothed in apparel well suited to a god, and took 
into his bosom his Asclepius from Pella, who, as I 
have said, was of uncommon size and beauty. Coil- 
ing him about his neck, and letting the tail, which 
was long, stream over his lap and drag part of its 
length on the floor, he concealed only the head by 
holding it under his arm—the creature would sub- 
mit to anything—and showed the linen head at one 
side of his own beard, as if it certainly belonged to 
the creature that was in view. 

Now then, please imagine a little room, not very 
bright and not admitting any too much daylight; 
also, a crowd of heterogeneous humanity, excited, 


\ wonder-struck in advance, agog with hopes. When 


they went in, the thing, of course, seemed to 
them a miracle, that the formerly tiny snake 
within a few days had turned into so great a 
serpent, with a human face, moreover, and tame! 
They were immediately crowded towards the exit, 
and before they could look closely were forced out 
by those who kept coming in, for another door 


1 There was special significance in this performance. 
‘‘ Anvhow, ‘God in the bosom’ is a countersign of the 
mysteries of Sabazius to theadepts. This is a snake, passed 
through the bosom of the initiates” Clement of Alexandria, 
Protrept, 1, 2, 16), 
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had been opened on the opposite side as an exit. 
That was the way the Macedonians did, they say, 
in Babylon during Alexander's illness, when he was 
in a bad way and they surrounded the palace, 
craving to see him and say good-bye. This exhi- 
bition the scoundrel gave not merely once, they say, 
but again and again, above all if any rich men 
were newly arrived. 

y In that matter, dear Celsus, to tell the truth, we 
‘must excuse those men of Paphlagonia and Pontus, 
thick-witted, uneducated fellows that they were, for 
being deluded when they touched the serpent— 
Alexander let anyone do so who wished—and be- 
sides saw in a dim light what purported to be its 
head opening and shutting its mouth. Really the 
trick stood in need of a Democritus, or even 
Epicurus himself or Metrodorus, or someone else 
with a mind as firm as adamant toward such 
matters, so as to disbelieve and guess the truth-— 
one who, if he could not discover how it went, 
would at all events be convinced beforehand that 
though the method of the fraud escaped him, it 
was nevertheless all sham and could not possibly 
happen. 

re Little by little, Bithynia, Galatia, and Thrace 

/ came pouring in, for everyone who carried the news 
very likely said that he not only had seen the god 
born but had subsequently touched him, after he 
had grown very great in a short time and had a 
face that looked like a man’s. Next came paintings 
and statues and cult-images, some made of bronze, 
some of silver, and naturally a name was bestowed 


1 te A.M.EL: yap y, not in B. 
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tay Kiodiclay adixopevos, ov Trovi|pas damyrakev, 
mpobecriCwr Kat auTos Tos Kine Ta péAdovTA 
kal dv oBorovs ép’ éxaoto NPIS HB AapBaveov— 
éxeiBev obv td évddcrpov AaBav 6 ’AéEardpos 
Tporéeyer mat Tots adixopévos @s pavTevoeTat 
6 Geos, p pytyy Twa peepav TpoerToy. éxéXevoen 
bé Exagrov, ot déorTo dy Kal 6 partota pabetv 
éOérot, efs BtBXov eyypiparta KcaTappayya TE 
Kal earacnpijvac bat KNp@ 4 THAD ue adrp 
ToLovT@. avuTos be AaBov Ta Bria Kal eis TO 
dSvtov Kater Oav—ijbn yap oO vews eynryepto wal 
h oKNY) waperKevacTo—Kaneaely Emedre Kata 
Taw tovs Sedwxoras bro KipuKr Kat Georoye, 
wal Tapa Tov Oeod axovev éxaota TO wey BiBrtov 
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} olxefas Fritzsche : olafas MSS. 
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upon the god. He was called Glycon in conse- 
quence of a divine behest in metre; for Alexander 
proclaimed : 


( “Glycon am I, the grandson of Zeus, bright beacon 
to mortals!’’ 


When it was time to carry out the purpose for 
which the whole scheme had been concocted—that 
is to say, to make predictions and give oracles 
to those who sought them—taking his cue from 
Amphilochus in Cilicia, who, as you know, after the 
death and disappearance of his father Amphiaraus 
at Thebes,! was exiled from his own country, went 
to Cilicia, and got on very .well by foretelling the 
future, like his father, for the Cilicians and getting 
two obols for each prediction—taking, as I say, his 
cue from him, Alexander announced to all comers 
that the god would make prophecies, and named a 
date for it in advance. He directed everyone to 
write down in a scroll whatever he wanted and what 
he especially wished to learn, to tie it up, and to 
seal it with wax or clay or something else of that 
sort. Then he himself, after taking the scrolls and 
entering the inner sanctuary—for by that time the 
temple had been erected and the stage set—pro- 
posed to summon in order, with herald and priest, 
those who had submitted them, and after the god 
told him about each case, to give back the scroll 
with the seal upon it, just as it was, and the reply 
to it endorsed upon it; for the god would reply 
explicitly to any question that anyone should put. 

1 In speaking of the ‘‘death and disappearance” of 
Amphiaraus, Lucian is rationalizing the myth, according to 


which Zeus clove the earth with a thunderbolt and it 
swallowed him up alive (Pindar, Nem. 9, 57). 
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As a matter of fact, this trick, to a man like you, 
and if it is not out of place to say so, like myself 
also, was obvious and easy to see through, but to 
those drivelling idiots it was miraculous and almost 
as good as incredible. Having discovered various 
ways of undoing the seals, he would read all the 
questions and answer them as he thought best. 
Then he would roll up the scrolls again, seal them, 
and give them back, to the great astonishment of 
the recipients, among whom the comment was 
frequent: “Why, how did he learn the questions 
which I gave him very securely sealed with impres- 
sions hard to counterfeit, unless there was really 
some god that knew everything?” 

“ What were his discoveries, then?” perhaps you 
will ask. Listen, therefore, in order to be able to 
show up such impostors. The first, my dear Celsus, 
was a well-known method; heating a needle, he 
removed the seal by melting through the wax 
underneath it, and after reading the contents he 
warmed the wax once more with the needle, both 
that which was under the thread and that which 
contained the seal, and so stuck it together without 
difficulty. Another method was by using what they 
call plaster; this is a compound of Bruttian pitch, 
asphalt, pulverized gypsum, wax, and gum Arabic. 
Making his plaster out of all these materials and 
warning it over the fire, he applied it to the seal, 
which he had previously wetted with saliva, and 
took a mould of the impression. Then, since the 
plaster hardened at once, after easily opening and 
reading the scrolls, he applied the wax and made an 
impression upon it precisely like the original, just as 
one would with a gem. Let me tell you a third 
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TITaVOV yap eis KohNay ep Baro nD KOAROTL 7a 
BiBria, Kab xnpov éx TovToU Toujoas, ere Drypov 
évTa émerifer TH odparyids Kat aberwov—avrixa 
be Enpov yiyverat Kal Képaros, HGXov | éé otdijpov 
TaryeaTepov—TOUT @ eXpijro Tm pos TOV TUTOD. éore 
be ral axa TokAa Tpds TOTO émwevonpéva, 
ay ovK dwaryatov peuvipa bat amdvrev, ary pa) 
dmeipoxanor elvat Soxoinuev, Kal pdduara cob ev 
ois KaTa payov ouvéyparras, KadXlaTos Te Ga 
Kat opedepor ators ouyypappacw Kai duvapévors 
ood povitew TOUS evtuyxdvovras, ixava wapabe- 
pévou Kal TOAD ToUT@D aretova. 

"Expy obv Kat eéamebe, TOF TH ouvéoet 
evravda XPOmEVOS kal TO elkaa TLKOY TH émevoia 
Tpoaamrer, Tots ev roka Kal appiBora m pos 
Tas épwryces TOK pLVOpLEVOS, TOUS be Kal mave 
acapiy xene pe ducov yap édoKxer adT@ {TobTo. 
tous 6é amet perev a mpobtpemen, @s dpewvov 
eokev ad’te@ eixaloyte: Tots bé Geparetas mpov- 
Neyev Kal Sairas, eldws, O7rep év apxh Epny, 
mona Kal XPNT ELA pappaka. padiara 6é 
evdoxipouy Tap avT@ ai kutTpises, akorou TL 
ovona meThag LEvor, éx Ritrous dpxetou * oup- 
TeOetpéevov.2 tas pévtot éAtidas Kal mpoKxoTas 


1 giyelou B. 
2 guyrederuévov Bekker: ovvredeiuévov MSS. 





1S. Hippolytus (Refut. omn, Haeres. IV. 28-42) contains 
a highly interesting section ‘‘ against sorcerers,” including 
(34) a treatment of ‘this subject. It is very evidently not his 
own work ; and K. F. Hermann thought it derived from the 
treatise by Celsus. Ganschinietz, in Harnack’s Texte und 
Untersuchungen 39, 2, has disputed this, but upon grounds 
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method, in addition to these. Putting marble-dust 
into the glue with which they glue books and 
making a paste of it, he applied that to the seal 
while it was still soft, and then, as it grows hard at 
once, more solid than horn or even iron, he removed 
it and used it for the impression. There are many 
other devices to this end, but they need not all 
be’ mentioned, for fear that we might seem to be 
wanting in taste, especially in view of the fact that 
in the book which you wrote against the sorcerers, a 
very good and useful treatise, capable of preserving 
common-sense in its readers, you cited instances 
enough, and indeed a great many more than | 
have.t 

Well, as I say, Alexander made predictions and 
gave oracles, employing great shrewdness in it and 
combining guesswork with his trickery. He gave 


responses that were sometimes obscure and am-: 


biguous, sometimes downright unintelligible, for 
this seemed to him in the oracular manner. Some 
people he dissuaded or encouraged as seemed best 
to him at a guess. To others he prescribed medical 
treatments and diets, knowing, as I said in the 
beginning, many useful remedies. His “ cytmides” 
were in highest favour with him—a name which he 
had coined for a restorative ointment compounded 
of bear's grease.2 Expectations, however, and 
that ‘are not convincing. His commentary, however, is 
valuable. 

2 It is a nice question whether this reading or that of the 
other group of MSS., ‘‘goat’s grease,” is to be preferred. 
Galen in his treatment of these ointments (Kuhn xiii, p. 1008) 
does not mention bear’s grease. But he considers goat’s 
grease only moderately good ; and every Yankee knows that 
in America bear’s grease only gave place to goose grease 
(also mentioned by Galen) when bears became scarce. 
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aurov éyov oUvEpyous Kal UrnpeTas Kal mevOivas 
Kab XpngpoTovovs kal Xpycpopudanas Kab vire- 

ypagpeas Kat emia ppayiatas Kat eEnyntas, dtracw 
évepev ExdoT@ TO Kar agiav, 

24 "Hd 8€ twas Kal éri thy addrobamnv ébérep- 
ev, Pjpas eumoijoovtas Tots COveow varép Tod 
pavteiou Kab Ssunynoopévous ws mpoetroe Kal 
dvevpot Spanéras Kab KAétTas Kab Ayotas 
ebederyEeve Kat Onoavpovs dvoputar mapdaxot 
Kal vocobvras idaatro, évious 8€ Kal Hon aqro- 
Bavovtas avaotynceev. Spdpuos ody Kab wOropos 
dmavrax60ev éylyveo Kal Puotat Kal avab pata, 
Kal Sumdaova 7@ Tpopitn Kat padnti Tov Oeod. 
kal yap ad Kab obtos ékérecev 6 Ypnapos: 


Teépevar réXoman Tov épov Gepdrovl vrodyrny' 
ov ydp por KTeavoy pédcTar ayav, adr 
bmopynrou' 





1 Alexander’s price was high. Amphilochus got but two 
obols (one-fourth ag much) at Mallus. According to Lucian 
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advancements and successions to estates he always 
put off to another day, adding: “It shall all come 
about when I will, and when Alexander, my prophet, 
asks it of me and prays for you.” 

A price had been fixed for each oracle, a drachma 
and two obols.1_ Do not think that it was low, my 
friend, or that the revenue from this source was 
scanty! He gleaned as much as seventy or eighty 
thousand 2 a year, since men were so greedy as to 
send in ten and fifteen questions each. What he 
received he did not use for himself alone nor 
treasure up to make himself rich, but since he had 
many men about him by this time as assistants, 
servants, collectors of information, writers of oracles, 
custodians of oracles, clerks, sealers, and expounders, 
he divided with all, giving each one what was 
proportionate to his worth. 

By now he was even sending men abroad to 
create rumours in the different nations in regard to 
the oracle and to say that he made predictions, 
discovered fugitive slaves, detected thieves and 
robbers, caused treasures to be dug up, healed the 
sick, and in some cases had actually raised the dead. 
So there was a hustling and a bustling from every 
side, with sacrifices and votive offerings—and twice as 
much for the prophet and disciple of the god. 
For this oracle also had come out: 

* Honour I bid you to give my faithful servant, the 
prophet; 

No great store do I set upon riches, but much on 

the prophet.” 


(Timon 6; 12; Epist. Saturn. 21) the wage of a day-labourer 
at this time was but four obols. 2 Drachmas. 
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*Ezret 5é 45n roddol tev voov eXov Tov domep 
éx péOns Babeias avadepovtes cuviaTavTo eT” 
avon, Kat padiora, dcoe >Eaixovpou ETaipor 
joav,* wat ép Tais mode erepaparo npéua 7 


_Taoa payyaveia al uaKeuy Tov dpapatos, 


exp éper poBytpov me én avrous, Adyar aD wv 
cumemjo Oat Kal Xproriavadv Tov Ilévrov, of 
mept avTod ToAp@ot TA KadKLTTA Bracdrypeiv® 
abs éxéheve ALO ous ehavew, el ye Dédovow thew 
éyeuv Tov Geov. mept dé "Exrexoupou Kal ToLovrov 
Twa. XPng HOV anepGeyEato: épopévou yap Twos 
ti mpatre év” Ardov 0 Exrixoupos ; 


“ModuBsivas Exwv,” eby, “médas ev BopBépe 
KaOnras.” 


eita Oavpaters ei emi peya 7pm 76 XpnorapLov, 
Op@y Tas epwTices TOV TpoctovTwY GuveTas Kal 
TET ALOEVLEVAS ; 

“Ordws be da movbos Kai aKrpveTos auT@ o 
TONE [OS ™ pos *Exixovpoy iy’ para eixotas. Tipe 
yap av addrdw Sixarorepov Mpocemorcuee yons 
dvOpwros Kat Tepateia iros, arnbeia bé EXAaT0s, 
} ’Emexovpo avdpi (Thy puow Tey mpayparav 
rabewpaxdrte Kat wove Ty év avtois arjOevay 
etdorte 3 08 pev yap appt TOV TAdrova Kat Xpv- 
om mov Kal Tv6ayopay piror, Kal elpnvy Babeti 
mpos éxeivous yy 0 8é dteyetos ’Emixovpos— 
obras yap avtov avopalev—éx Ota Tos btxaiws, 
wavTa tabra év yéXwTe rab TaALolg TeBépevos. 
bo Kal Typ “Apart pw emicer wduora Toy, 
Tlovtix@v Todewv, Ott nTictato Tovs TeEpt 
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When at last many sensible men, recovering, as it 
were, from profound intoxication, combined against 
him, especially all the followers of Epicurus, and 
when in the cities they began gradually to detect 
all the trickery and buncombe of the show, 
he issued a promulgation designed to scare them, 
saying that Pontus was full of atheists and Christians 
who had the hardihood to utter the vilest abuse 
of him; these he bade them drive away with 
stones if they wanted to have the god gracious. 
About Epicurus, moreover, he delivered himself of 
an oracle after this sort; when someone asked him 
how Epicurus was doing in Hades, he replied : 


“ With leaden fetters on his feet in filthy mire he 
sitteth.” 


Do you wonder, then, that the shrine waxed great, 
now that you see that the questions of its visitors 
were intelligent and refined? 

In general, the war that he waged upon Epicurus 
was without truce or parley, naturally enough. 
Upon whom else would a quack who loved humbug 
and bitterly hated truth more fittingly make war 
than upon Epicurus, who discerned the nature of 
things and alone knew the truth in them? The 
followers of Plato and Chrysippus and Pythagoras 
were his friends, and there was profound peace with 
them; but “the impervious Epicurus’’—for that is 
what he called him—was rightly his bitter enemy, 
since he considered all that sort of thing a laughing- 
matter and a joke. So Alexander hated Amastris 
most of all the cities in Pontus because he knew that 





1 kal uddiora of Emixovpou éraipot, moAXal 88 Foav B. 
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Aémidov kal ddrAdouvs opotouvs adtois modXovs 
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Bevov moda peTa pardyns érxevacpévoy éa Siew 
otTws épn’ 


f ¢ ¢ lal tg - 
MaABara xotpdwy ieph xupiveve ourvdve. 


26 TloAAd«is ev ody, 5 mpoeitrov, eee Tov Spd- 
KovTa Tots Seomevors, ovy Sov, GAAG THY ovpav 
; Reena R gine 
pddaoTa Kal 70 ado copa mpoPBeBrANKwS, THY 
Keparny &é umd KodTrou adéaTov purdrrav. 
eedijoas 6é cal pefoves exmrrHEar TO TAHO0S, 
dé Xero Kai AaAovvTa TapeFew Tov Gedy, avurov 
avev vropirou xpneppdobyra. celta ov YareTTas 
yepdvev aptnpias ouvdrpas kab dua. Tis Keparis 
éxeivys THS PER Xan BEVIS Tpos opoLornta. Suet- 
pas, diddou TevOs eEwdev éuPoarTos, amexpiveTo 
7 pos Tas épwTHcels, THs pavis bia Tod d0ovivou 

éxelvov "AcxAntmod mpomirtovens. 
B a x e ‘. e oF \ 
Exadodr7o 88 ot xpnopol obto. avtopaver, Kal 
ov Twaow édidovto ovdé dvédnv, GAAA ToisS Ev- 





1 An inscription from Amastris (C.L.G. 4149) honours 
“Tiberius Claudius Lepidus, Chief Priest of Pontus and 
President of the Metropolis of Pontus” (i.e. Amastris). 
This can be no other than the Lepidus of Lucian. The 
priesthood was that of Augustus. Amastris is almost due 
N. of Angora, on the Black Sea, W. of Abonoteichus, 
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the followers of Lepidus! and others like them were 
numerous in the city; and he would never deliver 
an oracle to an Amastrian. Once when he did 
venture to make a prediction for a senator's brother, 
he acquitted himself ridiculously, since he could 
neither compose a clever response himself nor find 
anyone else who could do it in time. The man com- 
plained of colic, and Alexander, wishing to direct him 
to eat a pig’s foot cooked with mallow, said : 


“Mallow with cummin digest in a sacred pipkin of 
piglets.” 


Again and again, as I said before, he exhibited the 
serpent to all who requested it, not in its entirety, 
but exposing chiefly the tail and the rest of the body 
and keeping the head out of sight under his arm. 
But as he wished to astonish the crowd still more, 
he promised to produce the god talking—delivering 
oracles in person without a prophet. It was no 
difficult matter for him to fasten cranes’ windpipes 
together and pass them through the head, which he 
had so fashioned as to be lifelike. ‘Then he answered 
the questions through someone else, who spoke into 
the tube from the outside, so that the voice issued 
from his canvas Asclepius.® 

These oracles were called autophones, and were 
not given to everybody promiscuously, but only to 


2 §. Hippolytus (/.c., 28) mentions a tube made of wind- 
pipes of cranes, storks, or swans, and used in a similar way. 
Du Soul has a note in the Hemsterhuys-Reitz Lucian (ii, p. 
234), telling of a wooden head constructed by Thomas Irson 
and exhibited to Charles II, which answered questions in any 
language and produced a great effect until a confederate was 
detected using a speaking-tube in the next room. Du Soul 
had the story from Irson himself. 
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maptipots Kal maovoios nal peyadrodwpots. 6 
yobv LevnpiavG SoGels brép ths eis "Appeviav 
etoddou Tay adtopovewy Kal adTos iv. mpoTpérav 
yap abrov él tip eiaBorry obras épy: 


IlapOovs *Appevious te 800 tro Sovpi 
bapdocoas 

vortices ‘Paouny cai OvBpid0s ayradv ddwp 

oTéupa dépwv xpotradorce memeypévov axtt- 
vero. 


eit’ éretd) mevaOels 6 HALBLOs exeivos Kedros 
, , \ ? i > lol bcd ¢ \ n 
elaéBare xal amyddakev avth otpatia vd Tod 
‘Ocpoou! Kataxomeis, todtov mév Tov ypno pov 
eEatpel éx TOV Uropvynpdtar, évtiOnow 8 &drov 
avr’ avtod: 
My ot ¥ én” *Appevious édXdav otpatov, od 
yap dpewwov, 
La 4 ? \ a yw x 
fun cot Ondruyitev tes avnp téEov do Avypov 
moTHOV erimpotels maven Bioto.o hdovs Te. 


Kai yap abd cal roito codwtartoy émevonce, 
Tovs petaxpovious ypnopwovs én) Oepareia Tov 
KAK@S TpoTertiopevov Kat aroTeTevypeven. 
TOANAKIS Yap TPO Lev THS TEAEVTHS TOls VOTOVaLY 


1 "Ogpdov Kuhn : ’O@pvov B, OOpuddov y. Cf. Hist. Conscrib. 
18 and 21. 





1 The corona radiata, worn by Augustus, Nero, and the 
emperors after Caracalla. This passage seems to point to 
its use (in addition to the laurel wreath?) as one of the 
triumphal insignia. 
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those who were noble, rich, and free-handed. For 
example, the oracle given to Severianus in regard to 
his invasion of Armenia was one of the autophones. 
Alexander encouraged him to the invasion by saying : 


“Under your charging spear shall fall Armenians 
and Parthi; 
Then you shall fare to Rome and the glorious 
waters of Tiber 
Wearing upon your brow the chaplet studded 
with sunbeams.”’? 


Then when that silly Celt, being convinced, made 
the invasion and ended by getting himself and his 
army cut to bits by Osroes, Alexander expunged 
this oracle from his records and inserted another in 
its place : 


“Better for you that your forces against Armenia 
march not, 
Lest some man, like a woman bedight, despatch 
from his bowstring 
Grim death, cutting you off from life and enjoy- 
ment of sunlight.” 2 


That was one of his devices, and a very clever 
one—belated oracles to make amends for those in 
which he had made bad predictions and missed the 
mark. Often he would promise good health to sick 


2 The Parthians had been interfering with the succession 
to the throne in Armenia. Severianus, Roman governor of 
Cappadocia, entered Armenia with a small force in 161, and 
was disastrously defeated at Elegeia by Chosroes. According 
to Dio Cassius (71, 2) the entire force was surrounded and 
wiped out. See also Lucian, de Hist, Conscrib, 21, 24, 25. 
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oo. 


29 Eidas be TOUS év Krdpw kal Asipors kal 
Manrnd® nai abtods evdoxipodvTas emt TH opoia 
HavTiKy TavTy, pirous avtovs emrouei To, TOAROUS 
TOV TpoclovTwY TéuTrav éT” a’ToUs Neyo" 


"Es KAdpov teco viv, tobpod matpos ws Or’ 
axovans. 
‘ 
eal Tad" 
Bpayyidéwr abvrours werd feo Kal KrAve ypn- 
CLOv. 
Kal adOis' 
"Es Maarov yope Ocoriopata tT Apudiroxozo. 


30 Taira pév évtds Tov bpwov péxypt THs “Iwvias 
\ r , N , \ , 
kat Kercxias cat Iladdvayovias cal Tadarias. 
we x * > ‘ ’ , - an 
os b€ cal eis tHv “Itadiavy Ssehoitncev tod 
pavreiov To Kr€os Kat eis THY ‘Pwpaiwy ToAL 

= s > ‘ oe > ” * y- 

évérresev, ovdels Satis ovK GAOS Tpo aAXOU 

nmeiyeTo, of ev avtot lovtes, of b¢ méwrovtes, 

cal padeora ob duvaT@raroe Kab HéyeaTov afiopa 
td 

év TH ToAEL EXoVTES* DY TpPaTos Kal _ KopupacoTatos 

éyéveto ‘Poutidtaves, avinp Ta wey AAA KAarOS 





1 Apollo. 

2 P~, Mummius Sisenna Rutilianus. What office he then 
held (see below) is uncertain. He eventually went through 
the whole cursus honorum, including the consulship (probably 
suffect) and the governorship of Upper Moesia, and ending, 
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men before their demise, and when they died 
another oracle would be ready with a recantation : 


“Seek no more for assistance against thy bitter 
affliction ; 
Death now standeth in view ; ’tis beyond thy power 
to’scape him.” 


As he was aware that the priests at Clarus and 
Didymi and Mallus were themselves in high repute 
for the same sort of divination, he made them his 
friends by sending many of his visitors to them, 
saying: 

“Now unto Clarus begone, to the voice of my 
father! to hearken.”’ 


and at another time, 


Visit the fane of the Branchids and hear what the 
oracle sayeth,” 


and again, 


“Make thy way unto Mallus and let Amphilochus 
answer.” 


So far, we have been concerned with his doings 
near the frontier, extending over Ionia, Cilicia, Paph- 
lagonia, and Galatia. But when the renown of his 
prophetic shrine spread to Italy and invaded the city 
of Rome, everybody without exception, each on the 
other’s heels, made haste, some to go in person, 
some to send; this was the case particularly with 
those who had the greatest power and the highest 
rank in the city. The first and foremost of these 
was Rutilianus,? who, though a man of birth and 


about A.D. 170, with the proconsulship of the province of 
Asia. 
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Kal adyabds cai év modrdais takeot ‘Pwpaixais 
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elev Tapa TO deamorn. éféxarov otv tov dOdAL0v 
yépovta Kal eis paviav éppwpévny évéBarov. 6 
dé, &s av Tois TAEioTOLS Kal SuVaTwTAaTOLs Pidos 
OV, TEepines TA pev Sinyovmevos ws axovcee Tapa 
Tov TeppOévTwv, TA Sé Kal Tap avTov TpocTLeis. 
évérrAnoeyv otv THY TOW Kal StecdrevTEY OUTOS, 
Kal Tov év TH AVA TOs TAEiCTOUS SieoprBycer, 
of a’tixa kal adtol nreiyovto axodcai Te TaY 
Kal avtovs. 

‘O 6& rods adixvoupévous mavu piroppovws 
Umodex opevos Eevious Te Kal tais adraus Sepeais 
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1 nal ds axovocayres y, edd. But és was added by someone 
who thought that «al was the conjunction. Its real force 
becomes apparent if onc transposes thus: 7a 5¢ Kal dxovcavtes 
as lSdvres dinyoupevor. 
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breeding, put to the proof in many Roman offices, 
nevertheless in all that concerned the gods was very 
infirm and held strange beliefs about them. If he 
but saw anywhere a stone smeared with holy oil or 
adorned with a wreath,! he would fall on his face 
forthwith, kiss his hand, and stand beside it for a 
long time making vows and craving blessings from it. 

When this man heard the tales about the oracle, 
he very nearly abandoned the office which had been 
committed to him and took wing to Abonoteichus, 
Anyhow, he sent one set of messengers after another, 
and his emissaries, mere illiterate serving-people, 
were easily deluded, so when they came back, they 
told not only what they had seen but what they had 
heard as if they had seen it, and threw in something 
more for good measure, so as to gain favour with 
their master. Consequently, they inflamed the poor 
old man and made him absolutely crazy. Having 
many powerful friends, he went about not only 
telling what he had heard from his messengers but 
adding still more on his own account. So he flooded 
and convulsed the city, and agitated most of the 
court, who themselves at once hastened to go and 
hear something that concerned them. 

To all who came, Alexander gave a very cordial 
reception, made them think well of him by lavish 
entertainment and expensive presents, and sent 


1 For the Greek worship of stones, see F'razer’s Pausanias, 
vol. iv, 154 sq.; v, 314 sq., 354. In the note last cited he 
quotes Arnobius adv. Nationes 1, 39: si quando conspexeram 
lubricatam lapidem et exolivi unguine sordidatam, tamquam 
inesset vis praesens adulabar adfabar, beneficia poscebam 
nihil sentiente de trunco. Add Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. 7, 4, 26: wav EdAov nal wmdvta dlOov 7d BH AEyduevov 
Atrapdy mpooKuvourTes, 
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1 ofas du Soul; ofa MSS. 
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them back not merely to report the answers to their 
questions, but to sing the praises of the god and to 
tell portentous lies about the oracle on their own 
account. At the same time, however, the plaguy 
scoundrel devised a trick which was really clever 
and not what one would expect of your ordinary 
swindler. In opening and reading the forwarded 
scrolls, if he found anything dangerous and venture- 
some in the questions, he wonld keep them himself 
and not send them back, in order to hold the 
senders in subjection and all but in slavery because 
of their fear, since they remembered what it was 
that they had asked. You understand what 
questions are likely to be put by men who are. rich 
and very powerful. So he used to derive much gain 
from those men, who knew that he had them in his 
net. 

I should like to tell you some of the responses 
that were given to Rutilianus. Asking about his 
son by a former marriage, who was then in the full 
bloom of youth, he enquired who should be appointed 
his tutor in his studies, The reply was: 


“Be it Pythagoras ; aye, and the good bard, master 
of warfare.” 


Then after a few days the boy died, and Alexander 
was at his wit’s end, with nothing to say to his critics, 
as the oracle had been shown up so obviously. But 
Rutilianus himself, good soul, made haste to defend 
the oracle by saying that the god had predicted pre- 
cisely this outcome, and on account of it had bidden 
him to select as his tutor nobody then alive, but 
rather Pythagoras and Homer, who died long ago, 
with whom, no doubt, the lad was then studying 
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36 ‘OB as dmat Tav év "Trania mpayparov éXa- 
Beto, peifo det mpocemevoes Kal mdvtoce THs 





1 A reference to the story of Endymion. 
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in Hades. What fault, then, should we find with 
Alexander if he thought fit to amuse himself at the 
expense of such homunculi ? 

At another time, when Rutilianus enquired whose 
soul he had inherited, the reply was : 


“ Peleus’ son wert thou at the first; thereafter 
Menander, 
Then what thou seemest now, and hereafter shalt 
turn to a sunbeam. 
Four score seasons of life shall be given thee over 
a hundred.” 


But as a matter of fact he died insane at seventy 
without awaiting the fulfilment of the god’s promise ! 
This oracle too was one of the autophones. 

When one time he enquired about getting 
married, Alexander said explicitly : 


“Take Alexander’s daughter to wife, who was born 
of Selene.” 


He had long before given out a story to the 
effect that his daughter was by Selene; for Selene 
had fallen in love with him on seeing him asleep 
“once upon a time—it is a habit of hers, you 
know, to adore handsome lads in their sleep!! 
Without any hesitation that prince of sages Rutili- 
anus sent for the girl at once, celebrated his nuptials 
as a sexagenarian bridegroom, and took her to wife, 
propitiating his mother-in-law, the moon, with whole 
hecatombs and imagining that he himself had 
become one of the Celestials ! 

No sooner did Alexander get Italy in hand than 
he began to devise projects that were ever greater 
and greater, and sent oracle-mongers everywhere in 
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‘Popaior axis éreptre XPNT HOdOYOUS, Tals 
moAEoL Tporeyeov Aowpwovs Kat TupKaias purde- 

ceaOau ral Teta Hous" Kal doparas Bondyoewv, 
as By yévorTo Te TOUTOD, avros Umtaxveito avrois. 
fa 6é Twa Xpno wor, ai’todwvoy kal avtov, eis 
dravra Ta éOvn év TO Rote Srewréewrpato’ Hv 6é 
70 &ros &y" 


Doi Bos axerpexouns! Notwod vepéernv arepvner. 


kal todro hy iseiy To eres Twavtayod éml Ter 
TUAWYOY YyeypapLpevov ws TOV Notwod areErpdp- 
paKov. To 6 els Tovvavtiov Tots whreloTats 
Tpouxwper KaTa yap Twa ToXaY aivrau pddiora 
a oixiae éxevdOno av als 76 eros. emreyey panto. 
Kal pn pe voions TovT0 ever, ore bua TO eros 
dm@ddvvt0 ANG TUX TeVt obTw@s eyévero. Taxa 
8é Kal of TodAol OappovvTes TH arixe npwédouv 
Kal pabvporepov Suntavto, ovdéev To xXpNT Ho 
mpos THY vodor ouvrehobvTes, @s av ExovTEs 
T popax operas avuT@v Tas gudraBas Kal TOV 
axetpexopny * PoiBov amoroevovra TOV Aoupov. 
Tlev8 vas pévtoe év aura ‘Popp KaTEDTHOATO 
qdvu wodXavs TOY TUvV@pOTHY, of Tas ExdoTOU 
yropas Serjyyeddov avT@ Kal Tas eporiaets 
7 poe pujpvov rat av pdduora épievrat, @s érowpov 
auTov mpos Tas amoxpices Kal mplv tee Tovs 
T ELT OMEVOUS katarapPdved bar, 
Kal mpos pév ra év 7H “Itadia tavta ® mpoe- 


1 axepoenduns B. 


acepoendunv B. 
3 rauta kal 7a Tomtra y. 
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the Roman Empire, warning the cities to be on their 
guard against plagues and conflagrations and earth- 
quakes ; he promised that he would himself afford 
them infallible aid so that none of these calamities 
should befall them. There was one oracle, also an 
autophone, which he despatched to all the nations 
during the pestilence; it was but a single verse : 


“Phoebus, the god unshorn, keepeth off plague’s 
nebulous onset.” 


This verse was to be seen everywhere written 
over doorways as a charm against the plague; but 
in most cases it had the contrary result. By 
some chance it was particularly the houses on which 
the verse was inscribed that were depopulated! Do 
not suppose me to mean that they were stricken on 
account of the verse—by some chance or other it 
turned out that way, and perhaps, too, people 
neglected precautions because of their confidence in 
the line and lived too carelessly, giving the oracle no 
assistance against the disease because they were going 
to have the syllables to defend them and “ unshorn 
Phoebus ” to drive away the plague with his arrows ! 

Moreover, Alexander posted a great number of 
his fellow-conspirators in Rome itself as his agents, 
who reported everyone’s views to him and gave him 
advance information about the questions and the 
especial wishes of those who consulted him, so that 
the messengers might find him ready to answer even 
before they arrived ! 

He made these preparations to meet the situation 
in Italy, and also made notable preparations at home. 


1 The terrible plague which swept the whole Empire 
about a.p. 165. 
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pnyavaro’ <olxo. 8é cal ta toradTa.>1 TedeT AY TE 
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1 aD aed by b > 3 n es bee 
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° n Heed a A , eo 
eita Antovs éytyvero Aoyera Kal “ArroAAwYOS 
\ \ , 7 yo°> \ 
yoval nat Kopwvidos ydpos nal *Aakdnmtds 
+. > x ne Z , 2 f 
érixteto. év 0€ TH Sevtépa Trixwvos empdvera 
kai yévvnois tod Geod. tpitn 6 Huépa Toda- 
Netpiou Av Kal THs pytpos “ArceEdvdpov ydpos 
Aadis 8 éxareiro nai Sades 8é exaiovto. Kal 
Terevtatoy Ledrrjvns nat "AreEdvdpov gpws Kal 
, ae ne ie 2 tA 
Tixtopevn TOD ‘Povtediavod H yuvy. edadovyxer 6é 
Kal (epoddyter 6 “Evdupiwr ’AréEavdpos. Kal o 
pev kabevdav d90ev natéxerto év TH péow, KaTHEL 
bé én’ avdtov ard Ths dpodijs ws é& obpavod avti 
ths Ledjvns ‘“Povtetia tis wpacoTatyn, TeV 
Kaicapos oixovopwr Tivds yuri, os dAnOas épaca 
tod ’AdeEdvSpou cal avtepwpévn tn’ adtod, Kat 
év dpOarpois Tod dreOpiov éxeivou avdpos pir7- 
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1 Supplement by A. M.H. (after Fritzsche). The preceding 
nev and the following yap prove a gap in the text, which one 


would expect to be of 17-19 letters—a line in the y 8 
archetype. 
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He established a celebration of mysteries, with torch- 
light ceremonies and priestly offices, which was to be 
held annually, for three days in succession, in per- 
petuity. ) On the first day, as at Athens,! there was 
\. (a proclamation, worded as follows: “If any atheist 
\.or Christian or Epicurean has come to spy upon the 
rites, let him be off, and let those who believe in 
the god perform the mysteries, under the blessing 
of Heaven,” .} Then, at the very outset, there was an 
“expulsion,” in which he took the lead, saying: 
“ Out with the Christians,” and the whole multitude 
chanted in response, “Out with the Epicureans!”___ 
Then there was the child-bed of Leto, the birth of 
Apollo, his marriage to Coronis, and the birth of 
Asclepius. On the second day came the mani- 
‘festation of Glycon, including the birth of the god. 
On the third day there was the union of Podaleirius 
and the mother of Alexander—it was called the Day 
of Torches, and torches were burned. In conclusion 
there was the amour of Selene and Alexander, and 
the birth of Rutilianus’ wife. The torch-bearer and 
hierophant was our Endymion, Alexander. While 
he lay in full view, pretending to be asleep, there 
came down to him from the roof, as if from heaven, 
not Selene but Rutilia, a very pretty woman, married 
to one of the Emperor’s stewards. She was 
genuinely in love with Alexander and he with her; 
and before the eyes of her worthless husband there 
were kisses and embraces in public. If the torches 


| 


1 The reference is to the proclamation that preceded the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Its entire content is unknown, but it 
required that the celebrants be clean of hand, pure of heart, 
and Greek in speech. Barbarians, homicides, and traitors 
were excluded; and there was some sort of restriction in 
regard to previous diet. 
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41 


TKUpTI act yupvadels 6 pnpos aurod eer izndes 
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cews b00 Til TOV pwpocopwr Umep avdtod, eite 
Tvdayépou Ty puxyy éXot ba Tov xpucody 
pn pov elte adanv omotay avth, Kal Thy CHTnow 
tavtny avT@ "AndeEavdpw éraveveyxovtay, 6 
Bactreds VAvKwv xpnon@ édvaev THY arropiav: 
IIvOayopov yruxyn woré pév POiver, ddrore & 
avket' 
n be mpopytetn Sins ppevos € éoTiy anoppwé. 
Kat py émeppe matnp dyabav dybpav 
émapwyov" 
Kal madu és Aros elot Atos Bry Oeioa xepavve. 
Tlpodéyev bé waow arréxeabau mardiov guvov- 
aias, os aceBes by, avros Totovee TL O yervadas 
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kai tais addayortxais érrijyyedre OenxoXdous 





1 Hereditary priesthoods in the Eleusinian mysteries, 

* As Pythagoras had a golden thigh (Plutarch, Numa, 65; 
Aelian, Var. Hist., 2, 26), a believer in metempsychosis might 
think that Alexander was a reincarnation of 'y thagoras, 
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had not been numerous, perhaps the thing would 
have been carried even further. After a short time 
Alexander entered again, robed as a priest, amid 
profound silence, and said in a loud voice, over and 
over again, “ Hail, Glycon,”’ while, following in his 
train, a number of would-be Eumolpids and Ceryces! 
from Paphlagonia, with brogans on their feet and 
breaths that reeked of garlic, shouted in response, 
“ Hail, Alexander!” 

Often in the course of the torchlight ceremonies 
and the gambols of the mysteries his thigh was 
bared purposely and showed golden. No doubt 
gilded leather had been put about it, which gleamed 
in the light of the cressets. There was once a 
discussion between two of our learned idiots in 
regard to him, whether he had the soul of Pytha- 
goras, on account of the golden thigh, or some other 
soul akin to it.2 They referred this question to 
Alexander himself, and King Glycon resolved their 
doubt with an oracle : 


“Nay, Pythagoras’ soul now waneth and other 

times waxeth; 

His, with prophecy gifted, from God’s mind taketh 
its issue, 

Sent by the Father to aid good men in the stress 
of the conflict ; 

Then it to God will return, by God’s own thunder- 
bolt smitten.” 


Although he cautioned all to abstain from inter- 
course with boys on the ground that it was impious, 
for his own part this pattern of propriety made a 
clever arrangement. He commanded the cities in 
Pontus and Paphlagonia to send choir-boys for three 
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Ott adnOF Aéyouow. 
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, years’ service, to sing hymns to the god in his 


household ; they were required to examine, select, 
and send the noblest, youngest, and most handsome. 
These he kept under ward and treated like bought 
slaves, sleeping with them and affronting them in 
every way. He made it a rule, too, not to greet 
anyone over eighteen years with his lips, or to 
embrace and kiss him; he kissed only the young, 
extending his hand to the others to be kissed by 
them. They were called “those within the kiss.” 
He duped the simpletons in this way from first 
to last, ruining women right and left as well as 
living with favourites. Indeed, it was a great thing 
that everyone coveted if he simply cast his eyes 
upon a man’s wife; if, however, he deemed her 
worthy of a kiss, each husband thought that good 
fortune would flood his house. Many women even 
boasted that they had had children by Alexander, 
and their husbands bore witness that they spoke the 
truth! - ts 
I want to include in my tale aldialogue between 
Glycon and one Sacerdos, a manof~Fius, whose 
intelligence you will be able to appraise from his 
questions. I read the conversation in an inscription 
in letters of gold, at Tius, in the house of Sacerdos. 
“Tell me, Master Glycon,” said he, “who are 
you?” “T am the latter-day Asclepius,’ he 
replied. “A different person from the one of 
former times? What do vou mean?” “It is not 
permitted you to hear that.” “How many years 
will you tarry among us delivering oracles?”’ 
“One thousand and three.’’ “Then where shall 
you go?” ‘To Bactra and that region, for the 
barbarians too must profit by my presence among 
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1 See p. 211, note 1. 
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men.” ‘What of the other prophetic shrines, the 
one in Didymi, the one in Clarus, and the one in 
Delphi—do they still have your father Apollo as the 
source of their oracles, or are the predictions now 
given out there false?”” “This too you must not 
wish to know ; it is not permitted.” “‘ What about 
myself—what shall I be after my present life ?’’ 
“A camel, then a horse, then a wise man and 
prophet just as great as Alexander.” 

That was Glycon’s conversation with Sacerdos; 
and in conclusion he uttered an oracle in verse, 
knowing that Sacerdos was a follower of Lepidus :! 


* Put not in Lepidus faith, for a pitiful doom is 
in waiting.” 
That was because he greatly feared Epicurus, as I 
have said before, sceing in him an opponent and 
critic of his trickery. : 
Indeed, he seriously imperilled one of the Epi- 
cureans who ventured to expose him in the presence 
of a great crowd. The man went up to him and 
said in a loud voice: “Come now, Alexander! You 
prevailed upon such-and-such a Paphlagonian to 
put his servants on trial for their lives before the 
governor of Galatia on the charge that they had 
murdered his son, a student at Alexandria. But the 
young man is living, and has come back alive after 
the execution of the servants, whom you gave over 
to the wild beasts.” What had happened was this. 
The young man cruised up the Nile as far as Clysma,? 
and as a vessel was just putting to s yas j d_, 
to join others in a voyage to India. \ Then because 


? Probably Suez; the ancient canal from the Nile to the 
Red Sea ended there. 
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1 +g@de >, Seager: rp 5¢ MSS, 
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Thee because agent ie 
he was overdue, those ill-starred servants concluded 
that the young man either had lost his life during 
his cruise upon the Nile or had been made away | 
with by brigands, who were numerous at the time; / 
and they returned with the report of his disappear- 
ance. Then followed the oracle and their condem- 
nation, after which the young man presented himself, 
telling ofhis travels. 

When he told this tale, Alexander, indignant at 
the exposure and unable to bear the truth of the 
reproach, told the bystanders to stone him, or else 
they themselves would be accurst and would bear 
the name of Epicureans. They had begun to throw 
stones when a man named Demostratus who happened 
to be in the city, one of the most prominent men 
in Pontus, flung his arms about the fellow and 
saved him from death. But he had come very 
near to being overwhelmed with stones, and quite 
properly! Why did he have to be the only man of 
sense among all those lunatics and suffer from the 
idiocy of the Paphlagonians? 

That man, then, was thus dealt with. Moreover, if 
in any case, when men were called up in the order of 
their applications (which took place the day before 
the prophecies were given out) and the herald 
enquired: “Has he a prophecy for So-and-so,”’ the 
reply came from within: “To the ravens,” nobody 
would ever again receive such a person under his roof 
or give him fire or water, but he had to be harried 
from country to country as an impious man, an 

{ atheist, and an Epicurean—which, indeed, was their 
strongest term of abuse. 





1 T suspect that the Greek phrase is really a title, but 
cannot prove it ; the use of xpaos without the article seems to 
make the phrase mean ‘One of the First Citizens.” 
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One of Alexander’s acts in this connection was 
most comical, Hitting upon the “ Established Beliefs’ 
of Epicurus, which is the finest of his books, as you 
know, and contains in summary the articles of the 
man’s philosophic creed,’ he brought it into the 
middle of the market-place, burned it on fagots of 
fig-wood just as if he were burning the man in 
person, and threw the ashes into the sea, even 
adding an oracle also: 


/ 


“Burn with fire, I command you, the creed of a 
purblind dotard !” 


But the scoundrel had no idea what blessings that 
book creates for its readers and what peace, tran- 
quillity, and freedom it engenders in them, liberating 
them as it does from terrors and apparitions and 
portents, from vain hopes and extravagant cravings, 
developing in them intelligence and truth, and truly 
purifying their understanding, not with torches and 
squills and that sort of foolery, but with straight 
thinking, truthfulness and frankness. 

Of all this blackguard’s emprises, however, hear 
one, the greatest. Since he had no slight influence 
in the palace and at court through the favour which 
Rutilianus enjoyed, he published an oracle at the 
height of the war in Germany, when the late 
Emperor Marcus himself had at last come to grips 
with the Marcomanni and Quadi. The oracle recom- 
mended that two lions be cast into the Danube 
alive, together with a quantity of perfumes and 


1 Quis enim vostrum non edidicit Epicuri xupfas dédfas, id 
est, quasi maxume ratas, quia gravissumae sint ad beate 
vivendum breviter enuntiatae sententiae? Cicero, de Fin. 
Bon. et Mal., ii, 7, 20. 
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1 a0pdwv N, vulg.: d@pdov y8. 





} The invading tribes flooded Rhactia, Noricum, upper 
and lower Pannonia, and Dacia, taking a vast number of 
Roman settlers prisoner, and even entered Italy, capturing 
and destroying Oderzo. Details are uncertain; so is the 
exact date, which was probably between 167 and 169. On 
the column of Marcus Aurelius in Rome, one of the scenes 
depicts two animals swimming across a river, near a boat. 
These have been thought to be the lions of the oracle, and 
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magnificent offerings. But it will be better to 
repeat the oracle itself. 


“Into the pools of the Ister, the stream that from 

Zeus taketh issue, 

Hurl, I command you, a pair of Cybele’s faithful 
attendants, 

Beasts that dwell on the mountains, and all that 
the Indian climate 

Yieldeth of flower and herb that is fragrant ; 
amain there shall follow 

Victory and great glory, and welcome peace in 
their footsteps.” 


But when all this had been done as he had directed, 
the lions swam across to the enemy territory and 
the barbarians slaughtered them with clubs, thinking 
them some kind of foreign dogs or wolves; and 
“amain’”’ that tremendous disaster befel our side, in 
which a matter of twenty thousand were wiped out 
ata blow. Then came what happened at Aquileia, 
and that city’s narrow escape from capture. To meet 
this issue, Alexander was flat enough to adduce the 
Delphian defence in the matter of the oracle given to 
Croesus, that the God had indeed foretold victory, 
but had not indicated whether it would go to the 
Romans or to the enemy.! 

As by this time throngs upon throngs were pour- 
ing in and their city was becoming overcrowded on 
account of the multitude of visitors to the shrine, 
so that it had not sufficient provisions, he devised 


indeed they look like lions in the representation of Bartoli 
(Pl. XIII). But Petersen takes them to be bisons. It is 
clear, too, from Lucian that Alexander’s oracle was given 
before the campaign depicted on the column 
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1 gredOdy vulg. : SmeAOdY y. ob yap wapaxway Td ESebAov B. 


ge: 


® kxpny A.M.H.: dkaphy B, idias y, edd, 
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the so-called “nocturnal’’ responses. Taking the 
scrolis, he slept on them, so he said, and gave 
replies that he pretended to have heard from the 
god in a dream; which, however, were in most cases 
not clear but ambiguous and confused, particularly 
when he observed that the scroll had been sealed 
up with unusual care. Taking no extra chances, 
he would append at random whatever answer came 
into his head, thinking that this procedure too was 
appropriate to oracles; and there were certain 
expounders who sat by with that in view and 
garnered large fees from the recipients of such 
oracles for explaining and unriddling them. More- 
over, this task of theirs was subject to a levy; the 
expounders paid Alexander an Attic talent each. 

Sometimes, to amaze dolts, he would deliver an 
oracle for the benefit of someone who had neither 
enquired nor sent—who, in fact, did not exist at 
all. For example: 


“Seek thou out that man who in utmost secrecy 
shrouded 
Tumbleth at home on the couch thy helpmeet 
Calligeneia, 
Slave Protogenes, him upon whom thou fully 


reliest. 

He was corrupted by thee, and now thy wife he 
corrupteth, 

Making a bitter return unto thee for his own 
violation. 


Aye more, now against thee a baneful charm they 
have fashioned 

So that thou mayst not hear nor see what deeds 
they are doing; 
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521 “AdAw? wdduv ovTe TapovtTs ote Srdws TiVE. 
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1 Chapters 5] and 52 transposed by Fritzsche. 

2 BaAAw A.M.H.: GAdAos By. But for otre SAws B has otre 
&AAg—the correction introduced in the wrong place. 

3 od prilws B. 

4 Text T: popped- udpyovdos ioxidyxve xt pt pdos ba U 
(8 group). B reads as U, but Bdpyovdos and Bdos. 





1 Democritus of Abdera is adduced as a typical hard- 
headed sceptic; see above, c. 17, and the Lover of Lies, 32 
(iii, p. 369). 

2 The oracle seems to contain some Greek, in the two 
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This shalt thou find on the floor, beneath thy bed, 
by the wall-side, 

Close to the head; thy servant Calypso shareth 
the secret.” 


What Democritus! would not have been disturbed 
on hearing names and places specified—and would 
not have been filled with contempt soon afterward, 
when he saw through their stratagem ? 

Again, to someone else who was not there and 
did not exist at all, he said in prose: “Go back; 
he who sent you was killed to-day by his neighbour 
Diocles, with the help of the bandits Magnus, Celer, 
and Bubalus, who already have been caught and 
imprisoned.” 

| may say too that he often gave oracles to 
barbarians, when anyone put a question in his native 
language, in Syrian or in Celtic; since he readily 
found strangers in the city who belonged to the 
same nation as his questioners, That is why the 
time between the presentation of the scrolls and 
the delivery of the oracle was long, so that in the 
interval the questions might be unsealed at leisure 
without risk and men might be found who would be 
able to translate them fully. Of this sort was the 
response given to the Scythian: 


“Morphen eubargoulis eis skian chnechikrage 
leipsei phaos.” 2 


phrases eis skian (into the darkness) and leipsei phaos (thou 
shalt leave the light of day); it is uncertain, however, 
whether these phrases belong to the original text, or to 
someone’s interpretation, which has become confused with 
the text, or are mere corruptions due to a scribe’s effort to 
convert ‘‘Scythian” into Greek. The “Scythian” part 
itself is a complete mystery. 
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1 Text IT: cauapdayou para krrns addohvy U, caBapddxou 
pdda &rrns AAO Fy B. 

2 xéAnrtos Seidler: xeAnrovs y, kal Anrovs B. 

3 efre of Seager; ei déo: B, ef7e mor y. 

4 nar’ oluoy vulg.: xaé’ oluov By. 
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Let me also tell you a few of the responses 
that were given to me. When I asked whether 
Alexander was bald, and sealed the question care- 
fully and conspicuously, a “nocturnal” oracle was 
appended : 


“ Sabardalachou malachaattealos en.” 1 


At another time, I asked a single question in 
each of two scrolls under a different name, “ What 
was the poet Homer’s country?” In one case, 
misled by my serving-man, who had been asked why 
he came and had said, “To request a cure for a 
pain in the side,’ he replied: 


“Cytmis? I bid you apply, combined with the 
spume of a charger.” 


To the other, since in this case he had been told 
that the one who sent it enquired whether it would 
be better for him to go to Italy by sea or by land, 
he gave an answer which had nothing to do with 
Homer: 


“Make not your journey by sea, but travel afoot 
by the highway.” 


Many such traps, in fact, were set for him by me 
and by others. For example,I put a single question, 
and wrote upon the outside of the scroll, following 
the usual form: “ Eight questions from So-and-so,” 
using a fictitious name and sending the eight 
drachmas and whatever it came to besides. Rely- 


1 In failing to submit this to the official interpreters, 
Lucian lost a priceless opportunity. 

2 Alexander’s nostrum ; cf c, 22, 

3 Since the price of each oracle was one drachma, two 
obols, the indefinite plus was sixteen obols, or 2dr. 4 obols. 
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ing upon the fee that had been sent and upon the 
inscription on the roll, to the single question: 
“When will Alexander be caught cheating?’ he 
sent me eight responses which, as the saying goes, 
had no connection with earth or with heaven, but 
were silly and nonsensical every one. 

When he found out about all this afterward, and 
also that it was I who was attempting to dissuade 
Rutilianus from the marriage and from his great 
dependence upon the hopes inspired by the shrine, 
he began to hate me, as was natural, and to count 
me a bitter enemy. Once when Rutilianus asked 
about me, he replied: 


“‘Low-voiced walks in the dusk are his pleasure, 
and impious matings.” 


And generally, I was of course the man he most 
hated. 

When he discovered that I had entered the city 
and ascertained that I was the Lucian of whom he 
had heard (I had brought, I may add, two soldiers 
with me, a pikeman and a spearman borrowed from 
the Governor of Cappadocia, then a friend of mine, 
to escort me to the sea), he at once sent for me 
very politely and with great show of friendliness. 
When I went, I found many about him; but I had 
brought along my two soldiers, as luck would have 
it. He extended me his right hand to kiss, as his 
custom was with the public; I clasped it as if to kiss 
it, and almost crippled it with a right good bite! 

The bystanders tried to choke and beat me for 
sacrilege ; even before that, they had been indignant 
because I had addressed him as Alexander and not 
as “ Prophet.” But he mastered himself very hand- 
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somely, held them in check, and promised that he 
would easily make me tame and would demonstrate 
Glycon’s worth by showing that he transformed 
even bitter foes into friends. Then he removed 
everybody and had it out with me, professing to 
know very well who I was and what advice I was 
giving Rutilianus, and saying, ‘‘ What possessed you 
to do this to me, when I can advance you tremend- 
ously in his favour?” By that time 1 was glad to 
receive this proffer of friendship, since 1 saw what 
a perilous position I had taken up; so, after a little, 
I reappeared as his friend, and it seemed quite a 
miracle to the observers that my change of heart 
had been so easily effected. 

Then, when I decided to sail—it chanced that 
I was accompanied only by Xenophon! during my 
visit, as ] had previously sent my father and my 
family on to Amastris—he sent me many remem- 
brances and presents, and promised too that he 
himself would furnish a boat and a crew to transport 
me. I considered this a sincere and polite offer; 
but when I was in mid-passage, I saw the master 
in tears, disputing with the sailors, and began to be 
very doubtful about the prospects. It was a fact 
that they had received orders from Alexander to 
throw us bodily into the sea. If that had been 
done, his quarrel with me would have been settled 
without ado; but by his tears the master prevailed 
upon his crew to do us no harm. “ For sixty years, 
as you see,” said he to me, “I have led a blameless 
and God-fearing life, and I should not wish, at this 
age and with a wife and children, to stain my hands 


1 Probably a slave or afreedman. He is not mentioned 
elsewhere in Lucian. 
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Bidvvias Kat Tod Tlovrou Avettos! émécxe, 
Hovovovx! ixerevoov Kat aut Borav matougbas: 
bia yap Thy mpos ‘PouttAtavov edvoray pi av 
dvvacGat, Kai ef davep@s AdBor adieodrta, 
KoAdoat avtov. ovTw ev avexoTny THS Opps 
Kal éeravadunv ovx év dSéovte Opacuvopuevos ed’ 
abt Sixactob SvaKxerpévov. 


1 Atve:ros Burmeister: a&vexros B, ards > 





1 Iliad, 2, 855. 

2 Tiberius Julius Eupator succeeded Rhoemetalces as King 
of the (Cimmerian) Bosporus, on the Tauric Chersonese ; its 
capital was Panticapaeum (Kertch). The period of his reign 
is about a.p. 154-171. At this time the kingdom scems to 
have been paying tribute to the Scythians annually as well 
as to the Empire (Toxaris, 44). 
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with murder ;” and he explained for what purpose 
he had taken us aboard, and what orders had been 
given by Alexander. He set us ashore at Aegiali 
(which noble Homer mentions+), and then they went 
back again. 

There I found some men from the Bosporus who 
were voyaging along the coast. They were going 
as ambassadors from King Eupator to Bithynia, to 
bring the yearly contribution.2 I told them of the 
peril in which we had been, found them courteous, was 
taken aboard their vessel, and won safely through 
to Amastris, after coming so close to losing my life. 

Thereupon I myself began to prepare for battle 
with him, and to employ every resource in my desire 
to pay him back. Even before his attempt upon 
me, I detested him and held him in bitter enmity 
on account of the vileness of his character. So I 
undertook to prosecute him, and had many associ- 
ates, particularly the followers of Timocrates, the 
philosopher from Heraclea. But the then governor 
of Bithynia and Pontus, Avitus,? checked me, all 
but beseeching and imploring me to leave off, be- 
cause out of good will to Rutilianus he could not, 
he said, punish Alexander even if he should find 
him clearly guilty of crime. In that way my effort 
was thwarted, and I left off exhibiting misplaced 
zeal before a judge who was in that state of mind.4 


3 L. Lollianus Avitus, consul a.p. 144, proconsul Africae 
ca. 156, praeses Bithyniae 165. 

4 Qf course Lucian’s case, as it stood, was weak, as Avitus 
tactfully hinted. But this does not excuse Avitus. The 
chances of securing enough evidence to convict Alexander in 
a Roman court were distinctly good, and fear of Alexander’s 
influence is the only reasonable explanation of the failure to 
proceed, 
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"Exetvo d€ mas ob péeya ev Tots adrroes TO TOA- 
Hnpa Tob "AneEdvdpov, 7d aithaas mapa. Tob 
avToxparopos petovopacOhvat Ta TOU "ABavov 
Teiyos Kat “lwvorrodw KAnOivat, Kal vopic pa 
KaLVOV Korat éykexaparywévov Th pep Tob PAv- 
KWVOS, KATA Garepa be "AdeEdvopou, oréupara 
Te Tov manmov *AcKAnT LOD wal Thy apmny éxetvnv 
TOU TAT POLNTOPOS Hepoéws € EXOVTOS ; 

Ipoeuray 6é bia xPHo HOD rept avtob ore Sijoae 
eipaptau avT@ éty mevtnKovTa wal éxarov, cira 
KEpauve Brndévra awoavety, oixtiotp TédeE 
ovoe €BbopjKovra érn yeyovws dméBavev, as 
Tlodarecpiov vios dtacameis Tov moda expe TOD 
BovBdavos Kai TKe NI} KOY Sécas Oremep Kat 
epwpady paraxpos | Ov, TapeXav Tots tar pots 
émeBpéexetv avtou Thy xepaniyy bea Thy adbvny, 
0 ovK ay Tothoat eduvavTo pi) odxt THs hevaans 
adnpnpuevns. 

Torovto Téhos THS "AnreEdvdpou Tpayedias cal 
airy Tov TavTos Spa patos 2 a KaTaaT papi & eyevero, 
ws etx afew mpovotas Tivos TO TouodTo», el Kal 
Kata TUXNY auvéBn. eet bé nal Top emeTagov 
avtou &Eov yevéo Das tod -Biov, Kal ayava Twa 
cvaTnoacbat omép Tob XpHoTnpiou, TOY uve 
poT@v exelvav Kal yoTwr, doot Kopupaiot Hoa, 
averPovtor € ent Sracrnr iy tov “Povtidcavon, tive, 
xp} mpoxpeO iva avuTov Kal diadéEacbae 70 
pavteioy Kai otepavwbivar TH (epopavTiK® Kat 





1 The request was granted, at least in part. Beginning 
with the reign of Verus, the legends IRNOTIOAEITON and 
TATKQN appear on the coins; and they continue to bear 
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Was it not also a great piece of impudence on the 
part of Alexander that he should petition the 
Emperor to change the name of Abonoteichus and 
call it Ionopolis, and to strike a new coin bearing 
on one side the likeness of Glycon and on the other 
that of Alexander, wearing the fillets of his grand- 
father Asclepius and holding the falchion of his 
maternal ancestor Perseus ?1 

In spite of his prediction in an oracle that he was 
fated to live a hundred and fifty years and then die 
by a stroke of lightning, he met a most wretched 
end before reaching the age of seventy, in a manner 
that befitted a son of Podaleirius;? for his leg 
became mortified quite to the groin and was infested 
with maggots. It was then that his baldness was 
detected when because of the pain he let the doctors 
foment his head, which they could not have done 
unless his wig had been removed, 

Such was the conclusion of Alexander’s spectacular 
career, and such the dénouement of the whole play ; 
being as it was, it resembled an act of Providence, 
although it came about by chance. It was inevitable, 
too, that he should have funeral games worthy of 
his career—that a contest for the shrine should 
arise. The foremost of his fellow-conspirators and 
impostors referred it to Rutilianus to decide which 
of them should be given the preference, should 
succeed to the shrine, and should be crowned with 


the representation of a snake with human head to the middle 
of the third century (Head, Hist. Nwmm., 432, Cumont Lc, 
p. 42). The modern name Inéboli is a corruption of 
lonopolis. 

? As son of Podaleirius, it was fitting, thinks Lucian, that 
his leg (poda-) should be affected. 
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mpopntin@ ore spare. Hv 88 ev avrois wal Hairos, 
tat pos TY TEXYNY, TOALOS Tts,) ove iatp@ 
TpeTrovta ovTE TOMO avdpi TAUTA TOLOY. arr’ 
6 ayovobérns ‘Pouruduavds dotepavarous aurovs 
am émeprpev auT@e THY mpopytetay purarrov peta 
Thy evrebbev dada. 

Tadta, ® prrorns, Odbya ex TOAN@Y Selyparos 
évexa ypayvat iEloca, kal ool pev Xapelouevos, 
avbpl é éraipe kal dire Kal by eyo mdvroov pddoTA 
Oaupacas é EXO emt TE copia Kal 76 T™pos arn Pevay 
epwre Kal Tpomou T PQOTHTE kat émverxeta, Kal 
yarn Biov «ai BeEsryte mpos Tods cuvevtas, 
TO WAéov 5€,—dmrep Kat ool 78ov,— *"Erexovpm 
Tipo pay, dvdpi os adnOas tep@ Kat Beomecin 
Thy puow kal péve pet’ anrnbeias Ta Kare 
eyvoxore Kat mapadedwxore Kat érevdeparh TOV 
opednadyrov auTe yevowery. olmat be 8tt Kal 
Tots evTuxobor Xp o Lov Tt exe Softer 7 pay, 
Ta pey diefeheyXouca, Ta d€ &y tals tev eb 
Ppovotvtay yvopas BeBatovea. 


1 woAids tts ALM.H. : modizys 8s yB: mods Sy Fritzsche, 
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the fillet of priest and prophet. Paetus was one of 
them, a physician by profession, a greybeard, who 
conducted himself in a way that befitted neither a 
physician nor a greybeard. But Rutilianus, the 
umpire, sent them off unfilleted, keeping the post 
of prophet for the master after his departure from 
this life. 

This, my friend, is but a little out of a great deal ; 
I have thought fit to set it down as a specimen, not 
only to pleasure you as an associate and friend whom 
above all others [ hold in admiration for your wisdom, 
your love of truth, the gentleness and reasonable- 
ness of your ways, the peacefulness of your life, 
and your courtesy toward all whom you encounter, 
but mostly—and this will give greater pleasure to 
you also—to_right the wrongs of Epicurus, a man 
truly saintly and divine in his nature, who alone 
truly discerned right ideals and handed them down, 
who proved himself the liberator of all who sought 
his converse. I think too that to its readers the 
writing will seem to have some usefulness, refuting 
as it does certain falsehoods and- confirming certain 
truths in the minds of all men of sense. 
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An elaborate compliment to Panthea, a girl of Smyrna, 
favourite of the Emperor Verus. It was written in the Kast, 
almost certainly at Antioch, before the death of Verus 
(a.p. 169) and probably during his residence in the East 
(162-166). 

It is ungallant to say with La Croze: ‘‘ Hic adulatornm 
derisor Lucianus omnes adulatores vincit !”’ No doubt it is 
Panthea of whom Capitolinus speaks so slightingly (7, 10). 
But that a scribbler who never saw her called her a vielgaris 
amica is less significant, I submit, than that an emperor who 
knew her ‘‘laid aside his beard” to suit her whim. She was 
not of high rank, it may be, but she was certainly attractive. 
And in all seriousness she cannot have been wholly unworthy. 
When Marcus Aurelius says (8, 37): ‘‘ Does Panthea still sit 
by the sepulchre of her lord?” it accords with what we 
are told here of her devotion to him; and in Lucian’s praise 
of her character there is a warmth that ensures its sincerity. 

For Lucian’s circle the piece was an interesting novelty. 
Making literary portraits by synthesis, though not un- 
exampled in poetry, was not hackneyed even there, and in 
prose quite new. It was original, too, to use dialogue as a 
vehicle for encomium, which commonly took the form of a 
poem or a speech. 

In this piece and in the next, its sequel, the Greck word 
eikon creates unusual difficulty for the translator. In the 
first place, it denotes any kind of portrayal, whether painting 
or statue; but its nearest equivalents—likeness, portrait, 
sketch—all suggest the flat, not the round, Indeed, for a 
portrait-statue we have no proper word. Moreover—and 
this, though perhaps less obviously awkward in its con- 
sequences, is even more serious—it also means a comparison, 
or simile; and as Lucian’s likenesses are for the most part 
nothing but comparisons of one sort or another, his jew d’ esprit 
owes a great measure of its effectiveness to a word-play which 
cannot be transferred. 
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ATKINOS 
"AAN 4 tovodrov te eracyov ot tHyv Lopyo 
LddvTes olop éym évayxos éxafov, & TodvaTpate, 
mayKkadny tid yuvaina idov. av’To yap TO TOD 
pvdou éxeivo, pexpod Séw AiOos é& avOpwrov cot 
yeyovevat Temnyas Ud TOD Cavpatos. 


NOAYSTPATOS 

“Hpdxrers, brreppvés Te 70 Oéapa pas cat Seas 
Biacov, et ye nat Avxivov ébérdnke yun} tts obca' 
ov yap bro perv TOV petpakiwy Kai Tavu padiors 
avto mdaxyes, bate OaTTov dv TIs ddov TOV XI- 
TvAOV peTaKsigetev ) Ge TOV KAN@V amrdyot By 
ovXt Tapertdvat avtois Kexnvota Kal émedaxpv- 
OvTa Ye TOAAaKES WaTED exEivnY aUTHY THY TOD 
Tavtadarov. atdp eimé pot, Tis 7) NBorrotds att) 
p por, Tis ; 
Mébovca nyiv éctw Kat robev, ws Kal rpeis 
Wormer: od yap, olpar, Pbovyces Hyiv tHs Oéas 
ovdé CnroTumioers, eb pédAroLpev TMANTLOV Tov Kal 

avTol Tapatennyéevat coe idovtes. 

Available in photographs: r,UN. 





1 A double allusion. The Niobe story has already been 
introduced by the mention of Mount Sipylus, where Niobe 
was turned into stone; and now, by styling her the daughter 
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LYCINUS 


Upon my word, Polystratus, those who saw the 
Gorgon must have been affected by it very much as 
I was recently when |] saw a perfectly beautiful 
woman: I was struck stiff with amazement and came 
within an ace of being turned into stone, my friend, 
just as it is in the fable! 


POLYSTRATUS 

Heracles! An extraordinary spectacle, that, and 
a terribly potent one, to astound Lycinus when it 
was only a woman. To be sure you are very easily 
affected in that way by boys, so that it would be a 
simpler matter to move all Sipylus from its base 
than to drag you away from your pretties and keep 
you from standing beside them with parted lips, yes, 
and not infrequently tears in your eyes, the very 
image of the daughter of Tantalus.!_ But tell me 
about this petrifying Medusa, who she is and where 
she comes from, so that we, too, may have a look at 
her. You surely will not begrudge us the sight or 
be jealous, if we ourselves are going to be struck 
stiff at your elbow on seeing her! 


of Tantalus, Polystratus compares the plight of Lycinus to 
that of Tantalus also. 
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AYKINOZ 

Kai pay ed eidevat xP TE, WS Kay €K TEPLOTHS 
vor aridys els QUT HY, GXaVT) TE ral Tov avdpidv- 
TOV AKLYNTOTEPOV anopavel. Kaitou Todo bev 
icws elpnvicwTepov éorey Kat 70 Tpavpa ArTov 
Kaiplor, et avros ious" et dé Kaxelyn poo Bréyreré 
ge, Tis éoTas pnxyavi dmoorivat auras 5 amdker 
yap ce avadnoapévyn &Oa av eOédy, Strep Kai % 
riBos 7) ‘Hpaxreia Spa tov cidnpov. 


TMOATZTPATOS 
Tlavov, & Av«ive, tepaotidy te Kdddos ava- 
TAATTWOV, GAN eitré, Tis 7 YUH eaTtev, 


AYKINOZ 

Oiee yap pe brepBarécbat T@ Oyo, 5 Sébta 
py cor idovts aabevns tes ératvécat S6€w, mapa 
ToTOUTOY apetvan phaveltas; ANY AAG Ares per, 
ov« dv eiteiv éxotpt, Oeparreia Sé TordAN Kab 7 
GAA wept adTHy TapacKery Nappa Kal evvovywv 
te wANGos Kat &Bpat wavy wodXdai, Kal dros 
pet Cov yet Kata tdtwtixny tuxnv édoKer TO 
mpaypa Elva. 


MIOATSTPATOS 
Ovse robvopa érvOou av ye Hts KaXoiTO ; 


AYKINOZ 

OvSaues, } todTo povov, Tis “Iwvias éativ: 
aA fol b A + X 
tav Oeatav yap Tis dmidav cis Tov wrnaioD, 
ne a 6 oT a rt » Goma 
eve, TrapydCev, olavTa peévtot, édn, “Ta 

7 X , 

Spvpvaikd KadrdqQ° Kai Oavpactov ovdér, et 7 
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LYCINUS 

You may be very certain that if you get but a 
distant view of her she will strike you dumb, and 
more motionless than any statue. Yet the effect, 
perhaps, is not so violent and the wound less serious 
if it should be you who catch sight of her. But if 
she should look at you as well, how shall you manage 
to tear yourself away from her? She will fetter you 
to herself and hale you off wherever she wishes, 
doing just what the magnet does to iron. 


POLYSTRATUS 
Don’t keep evoking fancies of miraculous loveli- 
ness, Lycinus, but tell me who the woman is. 


LYCINUS 

Why, do you suppose that I am exaggerating? 
No, I am afraid that when you have seen her you 
will take me to be a poor hand at turning com- 
pliments, so far superior will she prove to be. 
Anyhow, I can’t say who she is, but she received 
much attention, kept splendid state in every way, 
had a number of eunuchs and a great many maids, 
and, in general, the thing seemed to be on a greater 
scale than accords with private station. 


POLYSTRATUS 
You didn’t learn even the name they gave her? 


LYCINUS 
No; only that she comes from Ionia, for one of 
the onlookers glanced at his neighbour after she had 
passed and said: “Well, that is what Smyrna’s 
beauties are like, and it is no wonder that the fairest 
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Kaddotn Tav "lwvxdyv mor\ewv THY Karr OTH 
ral “sa a 
yuvaixa iveyxev.” éddxet S€ por Xpvpvaios Kat 
autos 6 Aéywr elvat, oUTwS ExemvUvETO em’ AUTH. 


MOAYZTPATO 
3. Ov«odv érel AiBav TodTO ye ws AXNOGS erroinaas 
oUTe TapaxorovOnoas odtE Tov Lpupvatov éxeivor 
épopevos, Satis Hv, Kav TO eldos ws olov te 
bmodetov TH AOyO’ Taya yap av obtws 
yvopicatut. 


ATKINOZ 
‘Opds WAbicov TOvTO TTS ; j ov Kata Adyeov 
Sivapir, Kat padord ye Tey cLOv, éupavioar 
Bavpaciay obras eixova, pos iy Horus av 4 
"AmedX Gs 1) Zedfes 7 Tlappaovos i txavol édoEav, 
oR el Tus eidlas 4 q ’AAcapevns: eyo 5é Aupavodpat 
TO apxéTuTop dabevela THS TexVNS. 


MOATZTPATOX 
“Opes, & @ Avkive, mola Ts THY oyrev ; od yap 
émiapanes 76 TOABN LAL, et pire avipi emideiEats 
TH eixova, STws av THs ypauphs exn. 


AYKINOZ 
Kal pay aoparéarepov autos Toujoew joe 
b0x@ THY mahaudy Twas: éxeivov TexveTey Tapa- 
Kanréoas éml TO epyov, ws avaTAacerdy por THY 
quvairca. 
HOATETPATOX 
Tl a a f ig Kn Sal x > f f x 
Gs TodtTo pys ; 7) WHS av adpixotvTa oor mpo 
TocovTwy érav aTobavovres } 
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of Ionian cities has produced the fairest of women!” 
It seemed to me that the speaker himself was of 
Smyrna because he was so set up over her. 


POLYSTRATUS 

Well, inasmuch as you really and truly behaved 
like a stone in one way, at least, since you neither 
followed her nor questioned that Smyrniote, whoever 
he was, at least sketch her appearance in words as 
best you can. Perhaps in that way I might 
recognize her. 


LYCINUS 

Are you aware what you have demanded? It is 
not in the power of words, not mine, certainly, to 
call into being a portrait so marvellous, to which 
hardly Apelles or Zeuxis or Parrhasius would have 
seemed equal, or even perhaps a Phidias or an 
Alcamenes. As for me, I shall but dim the lustre 
of the original by the feebleness of my skill. 


POLYSTRATUS 

Nevertheless, Lycinus, what did she look like? 
It would not be dangerously bold if you should show 
your picture to a friend, no matter how well or ill it 
may be drawn. 

LYCINUS 

Bat I think I shall act in a way that involves less 
risk for myself if I call in some of those famous 
artists of old for the undertaking, to mode] me a 
statue of the woman. 


POLYSTRATUS 


What do you mean by that? How can they come 
to you when they died so many years ago? 
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ATKINOZ 
‘Padins, ywarep od pw bxvions aroxplvacbal 
Pgdios, Hwmep od pi) oxrrjon p 
Tt pol. 


NOATSTPATOS 
3 , 
Epata povoy. 
AYKINOZ 
4 "Emedijunods rote, & Uorvotpate, 73 KviSiop ; 
TOATSTPATOS 
Kai para. 
AYTKINOZ 


Otxody cal tiv "Adpoditny eldes mdvtas 

ae 
avTov ; 

MOATETPATOS 

Ny Afa, ré&v Lpakirérovs mounpdtwv 7d 

KaAXLCTOD. 
AYKINOS 

"AXA Kal TOV pidov Heoveas, op Aeyoveuy 
oi emiywptot mepl avris, @s5 épac bein Tis TOU 
dreydh patos Kal Yadav UTohapGels év tep@ avy- 
yévouro, @s duvatov ayddpartt. ToUTO pévrot* 
adws ioropeladw. ov 5é—radryy yep, ws bts, 
eldes— iO pol Kal 708¢ am OK pLvat, el Kal THY ev 
ayrrous ’ABijvyno. thy ’AXKapévous éwpaxas. 


TOATSTPATOS 
"H wdvray xy adv, & Ave«ive, 6 pabupdtatos 


1 névrot Lehmann: pév oot MSS. 





* Furtwingler, Greek and Roman Sculpture, pl. xxv, 
Bpposite p. 91. 
* The story, which can be traced back to Posidonius, is 
told at greater length in the Amores. 
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LYCINUS 
Easily, if only you do not refuse to answer me a 
question or two. 
POLYSTRATUS 
You have but to ask. 
LYCINUS 
Were you ever in Cnidus, Polystratus ? 


POLYSTRATUS 
Yes indeed ! 
LYCINUS 
Then you certainly saw the Aphrodite there ? 


POLYSTRATUS 
Yes, by Zeus! The fairest of the creations of 
Praxiteles.1 


LYCINUS 
Well, have you also heard the story that the 
natives tell about it—that someone fell in love with 
the statue, was left behind unnoticed in the temple, 
and embraced it to the best of his endeavours? But 
no matter about that.2. Since you have seen her, 
as you say, tell me whether you have also seen 
the Aphrodite in the Gardens, at Athens, by 
Alcamenes ?3 


POLYSTRATUS 
Surely I should be the laziest man in all the world 


* Furtwiingler’s suggestion that the well-known ‘Venus 
Genetrix” is a copy of this work is generally accepted. The 
head is well reproduced in Mitchell, History of Ancient 
Sculpture, opposite p. 320. The Gardens lay outside the 
walls, on the bank of the Ilissos, opposite the Stadium. 
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vet TO KadMoTOV TOV ’AdKapévous TAG {AT OY 
mapetooy, 
AYKINOS 
"Exeivo pév ye, & Tloktatpate, ov« ékepioopat 
> as ’ ‘ 2 , 3 * in 
o€, EL WOAAGKLS ELS THY aKpoTroALy avEeAOav Kal 
Tv Kardpsdos Swodvdpay teOéacat. 


HOATETPATOS 
Eidov xaxeivyny worrdxus. 


ATKINOS 
"ANAG Kal Tabta pév ixavas. tov S& Dediou 
épyov Th pdduota eryvecas ; 


TIOATSTPATOS 
e 


Ti 8 addo 4} thy Anwriav, 9 Kal emeypdrypat 
A © if gor \ ‘ Fi ‘ 
Tobvopa o Dedias nkiwce; kal vy Ala th 


"Apatova tH é b0pué a.) i 
mn ny éreperdouévny TO Sopatin. 


AYKINOZ 
5 Ta Kdddéota, & éraipe, Bat’ odnét’ EAdwv 
texvitav Senoe.  hépe 3%, e& aracéy 80 
Pas eee 
ToUT@Y ws olay Te TUvappocas play cot eikova 
emideiEw, 7o éEaipetov map’ éxdotns exovoar. 


MOATZTPATOS 
K ‘ , a , \ 4 
Ql TLVA GY TPOTOV TOUTL YEVOLTO 5 





1 No copy of the Sosandra is known, nor is it clear 
whether she was a goddess or a woman. 

? For the beautiful head in Bologna that is believed to be 
copied from this statue (a work in bronze, dedicated on the 
Acropolis by certain Lemnians) see Furtwangler, Afasterpieces 
of Greck Sculpture, pl. i-iii, and Fig. 3. 
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if I had neglected the most beautiful of the sculptures 
of Alcamenes. 


LYCINUS 

One question, at all events, I shall not ask you, 

Polystratus—whether you have often gone up to the 
Acropolis to look at the Sosandra of Calamis ? 1 


POLYSTRATUS 
| have often seen that, too. 


LYCINUS 
So far, so good. But among the works of Phidias 
what did you praise most highly ? 


POLYSTRATUS 

What could it be but the Lemnian Athena, on 
which Phidias deigned actually to inscribe his 
name?# Qh, yes! and the Amazon who leans upon 
her spear.? 

LYCINUS 

These are the most beautiful, my friend, so that 
we shall not need any other artists. Come now, out 
of them all I shall make a combination as best I can, 
and shall display to you a single portrait-statue 
that comprises whatever is most exquisite in each. 


POLYSTRATUS 
How can that be done? 


3 Copies of the Phidian Amazon have not been identified 
with any certainty. For the several types of Amazon statue 
that come into consideration, see Michaelis, Jahrbuch des k. 
deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, i, p. 14sqq., and Furt- 
wingler, Masterpieces, p. 128 sqq. 
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ATKINOZ 
Ov Naer ov, @ _HModrvorpate, ef To avo Tose 
mapadovres Tas eixovas TO AOYO, emeTpéypatwey 
ait@ petaxocpely kai cuvtiBévar nal apyoterv 
ws av evpvOuorara Sivaito, PuddTTwWY aya TO 
ouppiyes éxeivo Kal Totxinov. 


MOATZTPATOZ 
Eb evens: kai 6» mapahaBov Seravira Oe 
yap eldévas 6 6 tt Kai Xpicerae atrais, h btrws 
ex ToaouTap play twa ov, els od anddoucay 
amrepydoetat, 


AYKINOZ 

Kat pny dn coe opav Tapéxer yuyvoperny THY 
elxova, ae cuvappotav, Ths ex Kyidov jeovans 
povoy THy Kehariny AaBar obdév yap Tod aAdoU 
THpaTos yupvod éyTos Sejoerar Ta pev appt 
THY Kouny Kat péT@moy apptov TE 70 ebrypapiwov 
édoe Eyetv woTep 6 Mpagirérns eroine, kal 
tov ddGarpav b TO Uypov dua Te Pasp@ Kai 
KeYapiopéevw, Kat tov’to Siadurdke. xata 70 
Tipakeréxer Soxody: ta pita 66 Kai boa Tis 
dews avtwra map “Adgxamévous Kai Tis év 
KnTols Npperat, Kal mpocérs Yetp@v axpa Kal 
KapT@v TO evpvOmov Kal SaxTUAWY TO Evarywryor 
els hemTov arohipyov mapa THs év xirots Kal 
Tara. Tip 8€ Tob TAVTOS Tpoowmou meprypapay 
cal Taperdv TO aTanrov Kal piva Upper pov o) 
Anuvia mape£er Kai Pedias: ere Kal oTOpaToS 
appoyiy avros Kab Tov avyéva, Tapa THs 
*"Apalovos AaBwv: 7 Ywodvipa 6 cai Kaédrapus 
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LYCINUS 
Nothing hard about it, Polystratus, if from now 
on we give Master Eloquence a free hand with those 
statues and allow him to adapt, combine, and unite 
them as harmoniously as he can, retaining at the 
same time that composite effect and the variety. 


POLYSTRATUS 


Very well; by all means let him have a free hand 
and show us his powers, for I am eager to know 
what he really can do with the statues and how he 
can combine so many into one without making it 
discordant. 

LYCINUS 

Well, he permits you to look upon the statue 
even now, as it comes into being; and this is the 
way he makes the blend. From the Cnidian he 
takes only the head, as the body, which is unclothed, 
will not meet his needs. He will allow the arrange- 
ment of the hair, the forehead, and the fair line of 
the brows to remain as Praxiteles made them; and 
in the eyes also, that gaze so liquid, and at the same 
time so clear and winsome—that too shall be 
retained as Praxiteles conceived it. But he will 
take the round of the cheeks and all the fore part 
of the face from Alcamenes and from Our Lady in 
the Gardens; so too the hands, the graceful wrists, 
and the supple, tapering fingers shall come from Our 
Lady in the Gardens. But the contour of the entire 
face, the delicate sides of it, and the shapely nose 
will be supplied by the Lemnian Athena and by 
Phidias, and the master will also furnish the meeting 
of the lips, and the neck, taking these from his 
Amazon. Sosandra and Calamis shall adorn her with 
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aidoi Koguicovew aut, Kal TO pediaua cepvor 
Kab Aeros doTep TO éxeivys éotat Kal 70 €v- 
oTanres 68 Kal Koc pov THS dvaBonrijs Tapa TH 
Lwodvdpas, may 6 ort dxataxdduT tos avrn éorat 
THY xepanmp. TAS ruxias 5é 70 pétpov aqyrtKov 
ay yévorTo, Kata Thy év Kride éxeivny pdduora, 
Kat yap Kal todto Kxata tov pakitédn 
pepetpyabw. 

Té cot, & Worvatpate, boxed ; Karn yevnoecOas 
% eiKwv ; 

HOATSTPATOX 

Kal pddota, érecsav eis to axpiBéatatov 
amvotedcaOy tt yap, @ WdvTwr yevvaloTaTe, 
KaTarérorT@ds te Kddros éEw Tod dyddpatos 
ovtws TavTa Els TO avTO TULTEpopnKas. 


ATKINOZ 
Ti todo ; 
NOATZTPATOS 

Ov 741 pixporaroy, @ PtrOTNS, eb a) oot b0Eet 
Oriya 7 p0s evpoppiay ouvTenely xpoa Kal TO 
éxdoTo@ aT péeTov, os péXava pep elvat axpiBas 
omdca pédava, AevKa 5é baa ToladTa Xp7, Kal 
TO épvOnua érravOeiv Kat Ta ToLadTa: KivduvEever 
TOD peyiotov étt nuiv wpoadetv. 


ATKINOZ 
Tlodev ovy Kal radra Topiraipe?” av ; Es } Trapa- 
Kaéaatpev Sy rady Tous ypadéas, Kal padota 
omdcot aura dpia Tou éryévovTo xepdcaabar Ta 
Ypwpata Kal evKatpov Toreicbar ri émiBorny 
avtav ; Kal dn wapaxexrArjoba Tlordvyvetos cal 
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modesty, and her smile shall be grave and faint 
like that of Sosandra, from: whom shall come also the 
simplicity and seemliness of her drapery, except that 
she shal] have her head uncovered. In the measure 
of her years, whatever it may be, she shall agree 
most closely with the Cnidian Aphrodite; that, too, 
Praxiteles may determine. 

What do you think, Polystratus? Will the statue 
be beautiful ? 

POLYSTRATUS 

Yes, surely, when it has been completed to the 
uttermost detail; for there is still, despite your 
unexampled zeal, one beauty that you have left out 
of your statue in collecting and combining everything 
as you did, 

LYCINUS 
What is that? 
POLYSTRATUS 

Not the most unimportant, my friend, unless you 
will maintain that perfection of form is but little 
enhanced by colour and appropriateness in each 
detail, so that just those parts will be black which 
should be black and those white which should be, 
and the flush of life will glow upon the surface, and 
so forth. I fear we still stand in need of the most 
important feature ! 


LYCINUS 
Where then can we get all that? Or shall 
we call in the painters, of course, and particularly 
those who excelled in mixing their colours and in 
applying them judiciously? Come, then, let us call 


1 +l rotr0; ob rs Heusde: rodro MSS. 
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Evdpavap éxeivos Kal ’AmedAdAHS kal ’Actiov: 
& \ , Lo e \ 2 , 
obtot Sé SveAopevor to Epyov 6 pev Evdpdvwp 
Xpercata thy Kouny olay tis “Hpas &ypayrer, 
0 THodvyvwros 66 ddpvwv to émimperés Kal 
mape@y 1d évepevOes olay tHvy Kacavdpav év 
TH dA€oxN EToinaey Tots Aeddhois, al écOHTa Sé 
i 
ovTOS TOLNTaTw Eis TO AeTTOTATOV eEeL_pyac wévND, 
as cuvertarOar wév daa Xp, Sinveu@aOar Sé Ta 
nw e > wn 
TOA’ TO SE GAO cHya O AredrrFs berEdT@ 
kata Thy Llaxdtny padicta, py a&yav AevKov 
aX Evatwov aTOS* TA Heidn Sé ola ‘PwEdyns 
6 "Aetiwv rotnodtw. paddov dé tov dpioror 
Tav ypapéwv “Ounpoy tapovros Eddpdvopos kai 
"AmreAXov Sedéypeba* olov yap te Tois MevedXdou 
knpots TO xXp@ua exelvos éeméBarev édrédavtt 
eledoas npéua tmepowypev@, Totovde éotw TO 
a ¢ > + \ ba A ‘ & \ 
mav' 0 8 avtos obtos Kal Tors dpOarpods 
ypawdtw Bodniv tiva woijoas avtyy. cuvert- 
Anetar 6€ Tod épyou a’Ta Kal 6 OnBaios 
mounTys, os toBrépapov' éEepyacacbar Kai 
ced th: # 5. ré 
prromedn 8 “Opunpos worjoes Kai Aeveddevov 
y c € Ate: n ny é 
kal pododdéxtvvror, kal dAws TH ypuah Ad poditn 
eixdcet TOdU StkaroTepov 7) THY TOD Boicéws. 


1 loBAdpapov du Soul: 7d BAépapov MSS. 





1 Painted as one of the Twelve Gods in the portico of Zeus 
Eleutherius at Athens (Pansanias 1, 3, 3; Pliny 35, 129). 

2 ‘Above the Cassotis is a building with paintings by 
Polyguotus; it was dedicated by the Cnidians, and is called 
by the Delphians the Club-room (Lesche, ‘‘ place of talk”), 
because here they used of old to meet and talk over both 
mythological and more serious subjects. . . . Cassandra her- 
self is seated on the ground and is holding the image of 
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in Polygnotus and Euphranor of old, and Apelles and 
Aétion. Let them divide up the work, and let 
Euphranor colour the hair as he painted Hera’s:} 
let Polygnotus do the becomingness of her brows 
and the faint flush of her cheeks, just as he did 
Cassandra in the Lesche at Delphi,? and let him also 
do her clothing, which shall be of the most delicate 
texture, so that it not only clings close where it 
should, but a great deal of it floats in the air. The 
body Apelles shall represent after the manner of his 
Pacate,? not too white but just suffused with red; 
and her lips shall be done by Aétion like Roxana’s.4 
But stay! We have Homer, the best of all painters, 
even in the presence of Euphranor and Apelles. 
Let her be throughout of a colour like that which 
Homer gave to the thighs of Menelaus when he 
likened them to ivory tinged with crimson;5 and 
let him also paint the eyes and make her “ ox-eyed.” 
The Theban poet, too, shall lend him a hand in the 
work, to give her ‘violet brows.’”® Yes, and 
Homer shall make her ‘“laughter-loving” and 
“ white-armed ’ and “rosy-fingered,” and, in a word, 
shall liken her to golden Aphrodite far more fittingly 
than he did the daughter of Briseus.? 


Athena, for she overturned the wooden image from its 
pedestal when Ajax dragged her out of the sanctuary.” 
(Pausanias 10, 25, 1 and 26, 3, Frazer’s translation. ) 

3 Called Pancaste by Aelian (Var. Hist., 12, 34), Pancaspe 
by Pliny (35, 86). She was a girl of Larissa, the first sweet- 
heart of Alexander the Great. 

‘In the famous ‘‘ Marriage of Alexander and Roxana,” 
described fully in Lucian’s Herodotus, c. 4-6. 

5 Iliad 4, 141 sqq. 

6 Pindar; the poem in which he applied this epithet to 
Aphrodite (cf. p. 333) is lost. 

? Iliad 19, 282. 
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9 Tadta péev oby tractav Kal ypadéwv kai 
TomTayv maices epydcovtar. 5 b€ macw éravbei 
TovToLS, ) Yapts, waAdov b& Tacat Gua OTocaL 
Xdpites cal ordcot “Epwres tweprxopevovtes, Tis 
av pipnoacba Svvaito ; 


MOATETPATOE 
@coméccov te yphua, © Av«ive, dys Kat du- 
meres ws adnOas, olov Te THY €E obpavod yévatTo. 
ti 6€ mpadacovaay eides avTip ; 


ATKINOZ 

BiBriov év taiv yepoiv elyev els d¥0 auve- 
Anpévov, Kal dane TO pév TL avaylyvorxerbat 
avtou, To dé 8 dveyvwxevat. petakd dé rpoiodaa 
dterXeyero THY TApopapToUVTwY TEVL OvK Olda 6 TE 
ov yap eis erijxoov ebbéyyeto. WAR perdidoacd 
ye, @ IloAvotpate, oddvras eépyve wads adv 
elrrotut oot Stas pév AEvKoUs, Stas Sé cup- 
Métpous Kal Tpos GAAHAOUS TUYNPMOTLEvoUS ; et 
mou KadAXoTov Gppov eldes ee TOV oTIATVOTATOP 
Kai icopeyeOav papyapitav, odtws él atixou 
émepixecay’ éxoopouvto Sé paddtota TH TOV 
xethov epvOyuate. wmepaivovto yodv, avro 87 
TO TOU ‘Opsjpou, ehéhavte TO TpicT@ Sporol, ovy 
oi pev TRATUTEpOL aUTA@V, o« 5é yupoi,! of Se mpoE- 


1 of S¢ yupol added from the margin of I. 





1 The Trojan Palladium was “‘dropt from the skies” 
according to the myth (Apollodorus 3, 12, 3); so also the 
image of Athena Tauropolos at Halae in Attica, that was 
thought to have been brought there from the country of the 
Taurians where it fell (Kuripides, /ph. in Taur. 87, 977, 986). 
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This, then, is what sculptors and painters and 
poets can achieve; but who could counterfeit the 
fine flower of it all—the grace; nay, all the Graces 
in company, and all the Loves, too, circling hand in 
hand about her? 


POLYSTRATUS 

It is a miraculous creature that you describe, 
Lycinus; “dropt from the skies’?! in very truth, 
quite like something out of Heaven. But what was 
she doing when you saw her? 


LYCINUS 


She had a scroll in her hands, with both ends of it 
rolled up, so that she seemed to be reading the one 
part and to have already read the other.2 As she 
walked along, she was discussing something or other 
with one of her escorts; I do not know what it was, 
for she did not speak so that it could be overheard. 
But when she smiled, Polystratus, she disclosed such 
teeth! How can I tell you how white they were, 
how symmetrical and well matched? If you have 
ever seen a lovely string of very lustrous, equal 
pearls, that is the way they stood in row; and they 
were especially set off by the redness of her lips. 
They shone, just as Homer says, like sawn ivory.® 
Nor could you say that some of them were too broad, 


2 Lucian’s expression amounts to saying that the book was 
open at the middle. In reading an ancient book, one 
generally held the roll in the right hand and took the end of 
it in the left, rolling up in that hand the part that one was 
done with. 

3 Odyssey 18, 196. 
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xovres 4 Sseotnxdtes olot tais wdrelaTais, adda 
TLs TaVTwY igoTimia Kal ouoxpota Kal péyeOos ev 
kal mpoceyeis Spoies, Kai ddA\wS péya tt Oatua 
kai Oéapa nacav tiv avOpwrivny edpoppiay 
Urep TET AatKos. 


MOATZTPATOX 

10 "Ey? arpépas. ouvinpe yap 78 mavu cap as 

ipriva Kal Aéyers Ty yuvatra, TOUTOIS Te avTois 

yvwpicas Kai TH watpibs. Kal evvovyxous S€ Tivas 

érecOar avtTH édns. 

AYKINOZ 
‘ la XN -. ¥. 
Ny Aia, cal otpatiotas Tevas. 


TNOATSTPATOS 
Try Bacire? ovvoicay, & paxdpie, THY aoldtpov 
TauTny Aéyets. 
ATKINOZ 
Té 8€ dori abti tovvoya ; 


TIOATSTPATO 
Tlavv xai rodro ykadpupov, @ Avxive, Kai 
émépactov: opavupos yap atu TH ToD ABpaddta 
éxeivn TH Kad olgGa wodAaKis axovoas Revo- 
partes érawodvtes tia cappova Kat Kady 


yuvaixa. 
ATKINOZ 


x , 7 Ca e aA 2 AY a 
Ni) Aia, cal daomrep ye opav avtny ovTw da- 
A E 
TéOeimat, oTOTAY KaT éxEivO TOV avayiyvedKeV 
1 Panthea, ‘the woman of Susa, who is said to have been 


the fairest in Asia,” whose story is told in the Cyropaedia (4, 6, 
11; 5,1, 2-18; 6,1, 33-51; 6,4,2~-1]; 7,3, 2-16). Polystratus 
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others misshapen, and others prominent or wide 
apart, as they are with most women. On the 
contrary, all were of equal distinction, of the self- 
same whiteness, of uniform size, and similarly close 
together. In short, it was a great marvel; a 
spectacle transcending all human beauty! 


POLYSTRATUS 
Hold still! I perceive now quite clearly who the 
woman is that you describe; I recognize her by just 
these points and also by her country. Besides, you 
said that there were eunuchs in her following. 


LYCINUS 
Yes, and several soldiers. 


POLYSTRATUS 


It is the Emperor's mistress, you simpleton—the 
woman who is so famous! 


LYCINUS 
What is her name? 
POLYSTRATUS 
Like herself, it is very pretty and charming. 
She has the same name as the beautiful wife of 
Abradatas. You know whom I mean, for you have 
often heard Xenophon praise her as a good and 
beautiful woman.! 
LYCINUS 
Yes, and it makes me feel as if I saw her when I 
reach that place in my reading; I can almost hear 
says ‘‘heard” because of the ancient practice of reading 


aloud, to which the Lessons of the Church bear present 
testimony. 
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yevopat, kal , Hovovouxt Kal aKkovw Aeyouons 
avtThs a meTroinrat Aéyouca, Kar Os omrube Tov 
dvdpa Kal ola nv wapamwéurovca avrov éml tip 
paxny. 
TMIOATSTPATOS 

"ANN, @ dptote, od pev Ootep Twa adotTpaTHy 
Tapadpapoicay dak cides avtny, eal éorxas Ta 
Mpoxerpa Tadta, AEyo 8é 76 cdma Kal tH 
pophny, émarveiy: T@V be Tis bexis dyad av 
adéaros el, oU6é olaGa baov TO KaARoS éxetvo 
éotev aurijs, pape Tue dpewvov Kat Beoedéorepov 
TOU TOMATOS. eyo 8é our Ons yap ety Kat 
Adyov exowveynga TodrdKes opoebvns oy. Kat 
yup, OF oiaba Kal avTos, TO Hwepov Kal prray- 
Opwrrov Kat TO peryadop pov Kal coppoowvay ral 
maiseiav pd ToD Kaddous eTraa* afia yap 
mpoxexpiabat TavTa Tov TopLATOS" émrel ahoryov 
ay ein wal yeXotor, waTrEp el Tes THY eob fra ™ po 
Tov THLATOS Gavpedtor. TO oe euTEnes Kaos, 
oipas, TobTo éorw, oToTay Ets To auto ouvdpaun 
Wuxiis diperiy Kat ebdpophia TH pLATOS. dpérec 
Todas ay oot SeiEarps pophis pev ev jKovaas, 
ta & dda aiayuvovoas 70 Kaos, ws Kal povoy 
poeyEa pevev aravbetv avré kal drropapaivesbar 
éheyXopevov Te Kal daxnpovody Kai Tap akiay 
ouvoy mrovnpg Tevt Seatroivn TH Puy. Kal at 
ye Tovabrat Opovad pot Soxatow Tots Alyurtioss 
iepois~ KaKeL yap autos peéev O vEws KadMaT Os TE 
ral péyloTos, AUBous Tois TOAUTENETLY HAOKNLEVOS 
wal xXpuc@ Kal ypapais SivOea pévos, évdov 6 
iy tnrhs Tov Gedy, 7 4 wiOnkos eat i) iBes 7  Tparyos 
4 aidovpos. TotavTas TodAas ideiy éveotiv. 
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her say what she is described as saying, aud see how 
she armed her husband and what she was like when 
she sent him off to the battle. 


POLYSTRATUS 

But, my friend, you caught sight of her just once, 
flying past like a flash, and naturally have praised 
only what was obvious—I mean, her person and her 
physical beauty. The good points of her soul you 
have not beheld, and you do not know how great that 
beauty is in her, far more notable and more divine than 
that of her body. Ido, for I am acquainted with 
her, and have often conversed with her, being of the 
same nationality. As you yourself know, I commend 
gentleness, kindliness, high-mindedness, self-control, 
and culture rather than beauty, for these qualities 
deserve to be preferred over those of the body. To 
do otherwise would be illogical and ridiculous, as if 
one were to admire her clothing rather than her 
person. Perfect beauty, to my mind, is when there 
is a union of spiritual excellence and physical love- 
liness. In truth, I could point you out a great many 
women who are well endowed with good looks, but 
in every way discredit their beauty, so that if they 
merely speak it fades and withers, since it suffers 
by contrast and cuts a shabby figure, unworthily 
housing as it does with a soul that is but a sorry 
mistress. Such women seem to me like the temples 
of Egypt, where the temple itself is fair and great, 
built of costly stones and adorned with gold and 
with paintings, but if you seek out the god within, 
it is either a monkey or an ibis or a goat or a cat! 
Women of that sort are to be seen in plenty. 
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Od toivuy amroxpn TO KaAXOS, Ef [AT KeKoouN- 
TAL TOLS Sixaiors KOT Mn HAct, rAeyw 7) ovK eo dirt 
ddoupyet Kal dppots, arn ols m poeiarov éxeivors, 
apeTh Kat _cogpootvy Kal emeetkeia cal pidav- 
Opwria Kat Tos dddous omdca TavTns bpos éativ. 


ATKINOZ 

Ovxodr, @ ToAverpare, podov dyrt pudou 
dpenpa, avT@ TO HET PO, paciv, 4 «al doior, 
Sivacar yap, Kat TWA. elxova yparpapevos Tis 
woxiis ériderEov, ws pny e& nutoeias Oavpaforupe 
auTny. 

MOAT2TPATOX 

Ov HiK pov, | ra) éraipe, TO ayavic pa mpoarar- 
TEU" ov yap dpotoyv TO Tact mpopaves érawwéoat 
Kat TO adnra éudpavicat TO AOYO. Kab Hoe. Sona 
ouvepyav Kal autos SejoerBau m™ pos THY elxova, 
ov TAacT@v oude ypagpéor povov, irda Kal 
prrocopor, @S pos TOUS éxeivav xavevas dnev- 
Givar TO dyadpa Kal beifar KaTa THY apyaiay 
TAACTIKIY KATETKEVAT[EVOD. 

Kal 8) reroiujcdw. avddnecoa pév 70 mp@tov 
cal Adyeta, kal TO a avelay péduTOS ame Tis 
yorrys” rept avtis * waidrov } wept ToD TluAcou 
yépovTos éxeivou 0° Opnpos elpynxev. tas” 8é o 0 
TOVvOS TOD POeypatos alos amadaratos, obre 
Bapus os els TO dv8 petov hppoa Gat ovTe Tapu 
AewrTO5 as Onrutaros TE elvar cat Kopeoy ExAUTOS, 
aX olos yévorr’ av Tao. pyre yBdcKovtt, HOUS 
kal mpoonrns Kal mpdws mapadvopevos eis THY 

1 rept airs N: not in 8. 
2 was vulg. : was MSS. 
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Beauty, then, is not enough unless it is set off 
with its just enhancements, by which I mean, not 
purple raiment and necklaces, but those I have 
already mentioned—virtue, self-control, goodness, 
kindliness, and everything else that is included in 
the definition of virtue. 


LYCINUS 
Well then, Polystratus, trade me description for 
description, giving, as the saying goes, measure for 
measure, or even better than that, since you can. 
Do a likeness of her soul and display it to me, so 
that I need not admire her by halves. 


POLYSTRATUS 

It is no light task, my friend, that you are setting 
me; for it is not the same thing to laud what is 
manifest to all, and to reveal in words what is in- 
visible. I think that I too shall need fellow-work- 
men for the portrait, philosophers as well as sculptors 
and painters, so that I can make my work of art 
conform to their canons and can exhibit it as 
modelled in the style of the ancients. 

Come now, imagine it made. It will be “ gifted 
with speech,’’! first of all, and “ clear-voiced ” ;2 
and Homer’s phrase “sweeter than honey from the 
tongue” applies to her rather than to that old man 
from Pylos.? The whole tone of her voice is as soft 
as can be; not deep, so as to resemble a man’s, nor 
very high, so as to be quite womanish and wholly 
strengthless, but like the voice of a boy still imma- 
ture, delicious and winning, that gently steals into 

1 Like Circe (Odyssey 10, 136). 

2 Like the Muse (Odyssey 24, 62). 

3 Applied in Homer to the words of Nestor (Iliad 1, 249). 
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akony, os Kal mavaaperns évauXov elvas Thy 
Bonv Kat Te Aetnpavov évdiarpiBew Kal Tept- 
BopBetv Ta Ora, K xabdmep Xe TLva, mapareivou- 
ay THY axpoacw Kai ben, TOY AOYwY peduxpa 
arta Kat mesois peoTa emt Tis uxts aTrohip- 
wavovaay. omoray be Kat TO xarov éxeivo adn, 
Kal padota m™ pos Ty eiPapay, TOTE 817 réret 
dpa pep orwmay TaXLoTa ® dravoot kal rérreks 
kat Tots KUKVOLS adpovea yap @S Tpos éxetvny 
dmavra: Kav THY Tlavdiovos eis, LOLeaTLs Kanetyy 
Kal aTexXvos, et kat mohunXea Ty parny adinaw. 
Opdeus bé Kal "Apdiov, olmep émarywyorarot 
éyévovTo TOV axpoatay, as Kal Ta t axpuxa emuxa- 
Aésac au pos TO pedo, avrot av, olpat, ef ye 
HKOUGAY, KaTadeT OVTES ay Tas xBapas Tapert y- 
KETAY FLOTH AKpowpevot, TO yap THS TE appovias 
TO dxpiBéoratov Scapudarrecv, ws ro) mapaBai- 
vew Tt Tov pudpod, add’ cuKaipy TH apoes wal 
Béoet ScapeperphaOat TO dopa Kab guvpdov elvar 
THY xO dpav wat opoxpavety TH yhorry TO 7A} 
KT pov, kat TO evades TOY SaxTihwv Kal TO 
eveapmres Tay Herdar, modev av tabta vrhpxe TO 
Opaxi éxeive wat T@ ava Tov KiBatpava peraty 
Bovodobvrs Kal xeBapiter HEACTAVTL j : 

“Qore 7} ay wore, &® Av«ive, rat govens aKouns 
avris, ovxéts To TOV Topyovev exeivo éon povov 
metov0us, Oo é& avOpwmou yevopuevos, GAA 


1 rdre 3h réve du Soul: rdére 3 tlrore MSS. 
2 rdyiora Jacobitz: taéra MSS. 





1 Pandion’s daughter is the nightingale; the inimitable 
nodunxéa comes from Homer (Odyssey 19, 521). 
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the ear, so that even after she has ceased the sound 
abides, some remnant of it lingering and filling the 
ears with resonance, like an echo that prolongs 
audition and leaves in the soul vague traces of her 
words, honey-sweet and full of persuasion. And 
when she lifts that glorious voice in song, above 
all to the lyre, then—ah, then it is the hour for 
haleyons and cicadas and swans to hush forthwith ; 
for they are one and all unmelodious as against her, 
and even Pandion’s daughter, should you mention her, 
is an inexpert amateur, however “soundful” the 
voice that she pours out.t And as for Orpheus 
and Amphion, who exercised so very potent a spell 
upon their auditors that even inanimate things 
answered the call of their song, they themselves 
in my opinion would have abandoned their lyres, 
had they heard her, and would have stood by in 
silence, listening. ‘That scrupulous observance of 
time, so that she makes no mistakes in the rhythm, 
but her singing throughout keeps measure with 
a beat that is accurate in its rise and fall,? while 
her lyre is in full accord, and her plectrum keeps 
pace with her tongue; that delicacy of touch; that 
flexibility of modulations—how could all this be 
attained by your Thracian, or by that other who 
studied lyre-playing on the slopes of Cithaeron in 
the intervals of tending cattle ?§ 

Therefore, if ever you hear her sing, Lycinus, not 
only will you have learned by experience, through 
being turned into stone, what the Gorgons can do, 


2 Compare Horace, Odes 4, 6, 36: Lesbinm servate pedem, 
meique pollicis ictum. 
3 Orpheus and Amphion, respectively. 
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\ a 
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OV» > a , a > , 
ovdé dddws éyphy petéyovoay tev ’AOnvaiwv 
Kata THY atrouKiav. obd€ yap ovdé éxeivo Bav- 
, > > XN , . N \ \ 
paca av, el KAL TOLNTEL Xatpet Kal Ta TONAa 
, e a ae a a 2 
tavTn optrel, TOD ‘Ounpou moritts odca. 
Mia pev 8y cot, & Avxive, eadrdupwvias abry 
x 38h > ia € ¥ ? i \ oy. Pie AF. 
Kat dhs eixov, ws dv tus él To €datTOv eikd- 
‘ 4 ‘ \ ‘ N ? ‘\ 4 
aevev. oKoTrer b€ 69 Kal Tas GAXas* Ov yap piar 
@oTep ov ex ToAAOY auVveels emidetEat SiéyvwKa 
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1 guvtedesbév: corrupt. An infinitive is wanted, e.g. 


cuvridévat, The usual reading, ypadixds ouvrercrbev, leaves 
KdAAn TooaiTa floating. 
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but you will know also what the effect of the Sirens 
was like; for you will stand there enchanted, [ know 
right well, forgetful of country and of kin; and 
if you stop your ears with wax, the song, in spite 
of you, will slip through the very wax! Such 
music is it, a lesson learned of some Terpsichore or 
Melpomene, or of Calliope herself, fraught with a 
thousand witcheries of every sort. I may sum it 
up by saying: “Imagine that you are listening to 
such singing as would naturally come from such 
lips and from those teeth.’ You yourself have seen 
the lady in question, so consider that you have 
heard her. 

As to the precision of her language, and its pure 
Ionic quality, as to the fact that she has a ready 
tongue in conversation and is full of Attic wit— 
that is nothing to wonder at. It is an inherited 
trait in her, and ancestral, and nothing else was to 
be expected, since she partakes of Athenian blood 
through the settlement which they planted.1_ Nor 
indeed am I disposed to wonder at the further fact 
that a countrywoman of Homer likes poetry and 
holds much converse with it. 

There you have one picture, Lycinus, that of her 
exquisite speech and her singing, as it might be por- 
trayed in an inadequate sort of way. And now look 
at the others—for I have decided not to exhibit a 
single picture made up, like yours, out of many. 
That is really less artistic, to combine beauties so 
numerous and create, out of many, a thing of many 
different aspects, completely at odds with itself. 


1 Athens and Theseus were thought to have had a hand in 
the foundation of Smyrna. Lucian’s contemporary Aristides 
makes much of this. 
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Taal THS WuxXs apetai Kal” éExdotHy eixor pia 
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> XX > eo € * A ig ra 
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A id a ec a * , 
pra Kai? Kadadconn Kat ai adda ep te éxaorn 
\ ral 

émcotapevn, GAG Ta+ Tacav Kal mpocére Ta 
€ a sy i t a X a \ 
Eppod xal “AmoAXwvos. oTeca yap 4H Tomrtal 
pétpats Siaxocpncavtes 4 pytopes Seuvornrte 
f n ‘3 

kpatuvarres éEernvoxacw  ouyypadels iatop}- 
kacw % ptrocogor wapnvéxact,” Tact TovTOLS 
H exe KexoounoOm, od &ypL Tob émixeypacda 
povov, arr eis BAOos Sevoorotois Test Pappaxos 
eis Kopov KataBadgeica. Kal cuyyvopn, eb pndév 
apxyéeturron éemidetEas TavTns Suvaipny THs ypapys: 
ov yap éa@ 6 tL ToLodTop év Tos TdNaL TraLdElas 
mépt pvnwoveverat. TwAnY adda, eb ye Soxel, 


> 


1 +4 Lehmann: not in MSS. 
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No, all the several virtues of her soul shall be 
portrayed each by itself in a single picture that is 
a true copy of the model. 


LYCINUS 

It is a feast, Polystratus, a full banquct, that you 
promise! In fact, it appears that you really will 
give me back better measure. Anyhow, get on with 
your measuring ; there is nothing else that you can 
do which would please me more. 


POLYSTRATUS 

Then inasmuch as culture must stand at the head 
of all that is fair, and particularly all that is acquired 
by study, let us now create its likeness, rich, how- 
ever, in colours and in modelling, that even in this 
point we may not fall short of your achievement in 
sculpture. So let her be pictured as possessing all 
the good gifts that come from Helicon. Unlike 
Clio, Polymnia, Calliope, and the others, each of 
whom has a single accomplishment, she shall have 
those of all the Muses, and in addition those of 
Hermes and Apollo. For all that poets have set 
forth with the embellishment of metre or orators 
with the might of eloquence, all that historians 
have related or philosophers recommended shall give 
beauty to our picture, not simply to the extent of 
tinting its surface, but staining it all deeply with 
indelible colours till it will take no more. And you 
must pardon me if I can show no ancient model for 
this picture ; for tradition tells us of nothing similar 
in point of culture among the men of olden times. 
But in spite of that, if you approve, it too may now 


2 wapnvéxact vulg.: xapnvéyxace MSS. 
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ATKINOZ 
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NOATSTPATOS 
"Ort, & Avxive, ode icopeyébets elvai nus Tas 
£ f > > A 
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lol e 
‘Pwpatwy Sivapis. ote ef Kal TH oporoTnte 
1 of» Fritzsche: not in MSS. 
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be hung; for no fault can be found with it, from 
my point of view. 


LYCINUS 
It is very beautiful, to be sure, Polystratus, and 
every line of it correctly drawn. 


POLYSTRATUS 


Next we must delineate her wisdom and under- 
standing. We shall require many models there, 
most of them ancient, and one, like herself, Ionic, 
painted and wrought by Aeschines, the friend of 
Socrates, and by Socrates himself,! of all craftsmen 
the truest copyists because they painted with love. 
It is that maid of Miletus, Aspasia, the consort 
of the Olympian,? himself a marvel beyond compare. 
Putting before us, in her, no mean pattern of 
understanding, let us take all that she had of 
experience in affairs, shrewdness in_ statescraft, 
quick-wittedness, and penetration, and transfer the 
whole of it to our own picture by accurate measure- 
ment; making allowance, however, for the fact 
that she was painted on a small canvas, but our 
figure is colossal in its scale. 


LYCINUS 
What do you mean by that? 


POLYSTRATUS 
I mean, Lycinus, that the pictures are not of 
equal size, though they look alike; for the Athenian 
state of those days and the Roman empire of to-day 
are not equal, nor near it. Consequently, although 
1 In the Aspasia, a Socratic dialogue by the philosopher 


Aeschines, not extant. 
2 Pericles. 
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1 +s should probably be excised. 


1 Wife, or disciple, of Pythagoras, herself a philosophical 
writer of note. - 
2 Diotima, a priestess of Mantinea, probably fictitious, for 
we hear of her only through Plato in the Symposium (201 D). 
Socrates says there that she was wise in Love, and ascribes 
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ours resembles the other exactly, yet in size at least 
it is superior, as being painted on a very broad canvas. 

The second model and the third shall be 
the famous Theano! and the Lesbian poetess, 
and Diotima? shall be still another. Theano 
shall contribute her high-mindedness, Sappho the 
attractiveness of her way of living, and Diotima 
shall be copied not only in those qualities for which 
Socrates commended her, but in her general in- 
telligence and power to give counsel. There you 
have another picture, Lycinus, which may be hung 
also. 

LYCINUS 

Yes, Polystratus, for it is marvellous. But paint 

more of them. 


POLYSTRATUS 
That of her goodness and loving-kindness, my 
friend, which will disclose the gentleness of her 
nature and its graciousness to all those who make 
demands upon her? Then let her be compared 
with that Theano who was wife of Antenor,3 
and with Arete,4 and Arete’s daughter Nausicaa, 
and with any other who in high station behaved 
with propriety in the face of her good fortune. 
Next in order, let her modesty be portrayed, and 
her love for her consort, in such a way as to be 
most like the daughter of Icarius, described by 


to her the metaphysical rhapsody on Love in which the 
dialogue culminates. 

3 Theano, priestess of Athena in Troy (Ziiad 6, 298), 
brought up Pedaeus, her husband’s illegitimate child, as 
if he were her own son (Iliad 5, 69). 

4 Sce Cdyssey 7, 67 sq. 
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Homer as modest and prudent (for that is the way 
he drew the picture of Penelope); or like her 
own homonym, the wife of Abradatas, whom we 
mentioned a little while ago.) 


LYCINUS 
Once more you have created a very beautiful 
picture, Polystratus; and now, perhaps, your por- 
traits are finished, for you have traversed all of 
her soul in praising it part by part. 


POLYSTRATUS 
Not all of it! The very greatest items in her 
praise are still unincluded. I mean that in so 
elevated a station she has not clothed herself in 
pride over her success, and has not been uplifted 
above the limit that beseems humanity through 
confidence in Fortune, but keeps herself upon the 
common plane, with no tasteless or vulgar aspirations, 
treats her visitors familiarly and as an equal, and 
gives her friends greetings and evidences of affection 
that are all the sweeter to them because, although 
they come from one who is above them, they make 
no display of circumstance. Truly, all those who 
employ great power not in superciliousness but in 
kindness, are regarded as especially worthy of the 
blessings that have been bestowed upon them by 
Fortune, and they alone deserve to escape envy. 
Nobody will envy the man above him if he sees him 
behaving with moderation amid his successes and 
not, like Homer's Ate,? treading on the heads of 
1 See page 275. 
2 Iliad, 19, 91-94. 
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1 yuxiis Seager: tuxns MSS, 
2 ér: Lehmann: ér} MSS. 
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men and crushing whatever is feebler. That is the 
way in which the low-minded are affected because 
of their vulgarity of soul. When, without their 
expecting anything of the sort, Fortune suddenly 
sets them in a winged, aerial car, they do not bide 
contentedly where they are, and do not look beneath 
them, but force themselves ever upwards. There- 
fore, as in the case of Icarus, their wax quickly 
melts, their wings moult, and they bring ridicule 
upon themselves by falling head-first into deep waters 
and breaking seas. But those who pattern after 
Daedalus in the use of their wings and do not rise 
too high, knowing that their pinions were made of 
wax, but stint their flight as mere mortals should 
and are content to be carried above, but only just 
above, the waves, so that they keep their wings always 
wet and avoid exposing them to sheer sunshine— 
they wing their passage at once safely and discreetly. 
This is what might be most praised in her. Con- 
sequently she gets from all the return that she 
deserves; for all pray that these wings may abide 
with her and that blessings may accrue to her in 
still greater fulness. 


LYCINUS 
So be it, Polystratus. She deserves it, because it 
is not in body alone, like Helen, that she is fair, but 
the soul that she harbours therein is still more fair 
and lovely. It was in keeping, too, that our 
Emperor, kindly and gentle as he is, along with 
all the other blessings that he enjoys, should be so 





® xarAlwy and épacuiwtépa MSS., corrected by du Soul. 


* abrg vulg.: abrav MSS. 
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1 eis Halm: not in MSS. 
2 éwimvolais Jacobs: émvolars MSS, 
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favoured by Fortune as to have such a woman born 
in his time and consort with him and love him. For 
that is no trivial favour of Fortune—a woman about 
whom one can quote with propriety the saying of 
Homer, that she vies with golden Aphrodite in 
beauty and equals Athena herself in accomplish- 
ments.1_ Among mortal women there is none to 
compare with her, “neither in stature nor mould”’ 
(as Homer says), ‘‘nor in mind nor in aught that 
she doeth.” 2 


POLYSTRATUS 

You are right, Lycinus. So, if you are willing, 
let us put our portraits together, the statue that 
you modelled of her body and the pictures that I 
painted of her soul; let us blend them all into one, 
put it down in a book, and give it to all mankind to 
admire, not only to those now alive, but to those 
that shall live hereafter. It would at least prove 
more enduring than the works of Apelles and 
Parrhasius and Polygnotus, and far more pleasing 
to the lady herself than anything of that kind, 
inasmuch as it is not made of wood and wax and 
colours but portrayed with inspirations from the 
Muses; and this will be found the most accurate 
kind of portrait, since it simultaneously discloses 
beauty of body and nobility of soul. 


1 IWiad 9, 389-90. 2 [liad 1, 115. 
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DEFENDED 


Panthea justifies Lucian’s commendation of her modesty 
by finding his praises too high for her and sending the piece 
back to be revised, Lucian could not comply if he would, 
for it is already in circulation; so he defends it, and incident: 
ally takes occasion to pay her still higher tribute. 

That Panthea really did object may be taken as certain. 
If she had not done so, to say that she had, and to compli- 
ment her upon it, would have becn an unpardonable affront. 

Nothing could be neater than the casual way in which he 
alludes to the essential fact that the dialogue is already out 
(c. 14), and hints that the only alternative to a defence of it 
is a public recantation (c. 15). 


207 


1 


THEP TON EIKONON 


MOATSTPATOS 

‘ORy@ col, @ Au«ive,” gnoiv 7 yurn, ‘ Ta pev 
adda TONY évetdov THY ebvotay T pos, cue Kal 
Tepny ex TOU ovyypamparos: ov yep av obtaws 
UmepeT vel THs, él Bn Kal pet’ evvoias ouvéypage.) 
To bé émov os av eldjs, Towovee éorty, ove. 
adrAws pev Yatpw Tots KohaKtKols TOV TpoTov, 
GAG wot Soxodew of ToLovToL yonTes elvat Kal 
HKLoTa, érevO epor THY puow év b€ roils émaivous 
Hadsota, 5 oTay THs erawy pe hoptixas Kal virep- 
péTpous Tovovpevos TAS vmepBonds, epud pea Te 
Kal drjuiyou Seip émippdrropar | Ta wTa Kal TO 
T payya xrewy paddov 4 émaive éoucévau pot 


2 Soxel. pEXpL yap Todde ot érrawwot avexTol eiolv 


els Saov av o emratvoupevos ryveaptln éxaa Tov TOV 
Aeyouevenn mpoo ov éavT® 7a 6€ vmrép TovTa 
adddoOTpLov Hdn cal Kohaxela aapns.” 

o Kaito ‘TorRoUs,” Ebr “ olda Xaipovtas, el 
TLS AUTOS emawav cat & & py exovow Tpooamroe 
TO oye, olov €t yepovTas ovTas evdaxpovi for 
THs axpns 4 audphois ovat 7d Nepéws xddAos 
4 76 Dadwvos weptOein? olovtas yap bad Tay 
> # > Pf f XN \ Si 
éraivwy ddrdkayjoecbat odict cal tas poppas 

Available in photographs: r, N. 


1 cuvéypade vulg. : cuveypdpero MSS. 
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POLYSTRATUS 


Tuis is the lady’s reply: “Lycinus, I have dis- 
cerned, to be sure, from what you have written that 
your friendliness and esteem for me is great, for 
nobody would bestow such high praise if he were 
not writing in a friendly spirit. But my own atti- 
tude, please understand, is this. In general, I do 
not care for people whose disposition inclines to 
flattery, but consider such persons deceivers and not 
at all generous in their natures. Above all, in the 
matter of compliments, when anyone in praising me 
employs vulgar and immoderate extravagances I 
blush and almost stop my ears, and the thing seems 
to me more like abuse than praise. For praise is 
endurable only as long as the person who is being 
praised recognizes that everything which is said is 
appropriate to him. Whatever goes beyond that 
is alien, and outright flattery. 

“ Yet,” said she, “I know many who like it if, in 
praising them, one bestows upon them qualities 
which they do not possess; for example, if they are 
old, congratulates them upon their youthfulness, or 
if they are ugly, clothes them in the beauty of a 
Nireus or a Phaon. They think that their appear- 
ance will be transformed by these compliments, and 
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Kal avrol dun Bijoery avirs, @omwep oO Tlerias 
Pero. TO Se ovx obtws EXEL" TOAD yap av 
0 émaivos ay Tipsos, el Te Kat epryov avtobd arro- 
Aadaoas Suvatov HY ek THS ToLAUTNS UmepBorjjs. 
vov oe Sposov oe Soxovowy,” eon, “ maaxew, 
@omep av et tive apoppe T poe etov eUpoppov 
émiOein Tus Peper, o 6e pérya ert To Kade 
ppovoin, kal ratra meptatper@ Gvtt Kal bo Tod 
TUYOVTOS curt peBivac Suvapeve, 6 ote Kal yedotd- 
TEpos ay yevorro avromporwmos paveis, olos dy 
bf olw xéxpuTro 4 Kal vy) Ae el Tis UTro0- 
dnodpevos coBopvous pax pos auras av eptfor mepi 
peryeBous Tois amo tod icomédov dm myyet 
dmepe ovot.” 

*"Epéuvnto yap cal rovovtou tivds. &by yuvaikd 
Twa ToD emihav ar Ta ev dra Kanray Kat 
Kooputov, puixpav Sé€ xal modv Tod oUpmeT pou 
amodéoucay, emaweiabat impos TLVOS mounrob év 
do pare Ta Te ddr Kal bre eana) TE kat peydrn 
ny airyetpo 8 avrijs elcabev exetvos TO ebunnes 
Te Kal dpGiov. THY pwev én ydvuobat TO éraive 
xabdmep abEavoevny mpos TO pédos wat THY 
Yeipa emiceiew, Tov TounTny &é TOAAaKLS 70 avo 
adew opavra @sS 7j8orro eravoupern, ax pe 8H 
Tay _TapovTav Teva mpooktpavta ™ pos 70 ovs 
eltrety av7e, “ Téravoo, @ obros, by Kal ava- 
oThvar Tonons THY yuvaixa,” ; 

[lapatAnotov dé eal paxp@ TovToOV yEroLoTEpov 





1 Lifting and slightly agitating the hand is mentioned in 
the Double Indictment 28 (iii, p. 139) as one of the milder 
forms of applause, Standing up (see below) was the most 
emphatic form, 
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that they will regain their youth afresh, as Pelias 
thought to do. That, however, is not the case. 
Praise would be highly valuable if it were possible 
to derive any actual profit from it through such 
extravagant employment. But as it is, those people 
in my opinion are in the same case that an ugly 
man would be in if someone should officiously put a 
handsome mask upon him and he were to pride 
himself greatly upon his beauty, regardless of the 
fact that it was detachable and could be destroyed 
by the first comer, in which event he would look 
still more ridiculous when he stood revealed in 
his own proper features and showed what ugliness 
had been hidden behind that lovely mask. Or it 
would be as if someone who was small should put on 
the buskins of an actor and try to compete in height 
with those who, on an even footing, overtop him by 
a full eubit.” 

She mentioned an instance in point. She said 
that a woman of conspicuous position, who was 
pretty and attractive in every other way, but small, 
and far beneath the well-proportioned height, was 
being lauded in song by a certain poet, not only 
on all other grounds, but because she was fair 
and tall; he likened her to a black poplar for 
goodly stature and straightness! Well, she was 
delighted with the compliment, just as if she were 
going to grow to match the sony, and lifted her 
hand in approval.1 So the poet gave many encores, 
seeing that she liked to be praised, until at last one 
of the company leaned over to his ear and said: 
“Have done with it, man—you might make her 
stand up!” 

Something similar and much more comical was 
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Erpatovixny Too as Thy Yereveov yuvaika. 
Tots yap mounrtais ayava mpobeivar avThy mept 
Tahdvrov, Gates av djewvov emawerat avriis THD 
KOunY, Kaitot paraxpa éruyxaver ovca Kal ovde 
boas odbyas TAS éauris | Tpixas éxouca. Kal 
Sues ote Staerpévy TH xepadny, amdytoy 
eldotwy Ste ex voaou paxpas TO TowovToy ére- 
movOet, ixove TeV KaTapaTov mount av vanwwOivas 
Tas Tpixas auris AeyovTav Kal od)hous Twas 
ToKaMOUS avarrexovTav Kal cerivors Tos unde 
drs dvTas etxalovron, 

6 ‘Atravtav ovv TMY TOLOVTOV xaTeyéha TOY 
TapeXovT@v abrous Tots Korakev, ral mpooeriber 
be & drt py év érraivows povov, GAAG Kal ev ypapats 
Ta Guota TONAL Kohaxever Bat TE kat €€arra- 
rac0at BéXover. “Xalpovet your,” ébn, “Tov 
ypadéor é éxeivous pdora, ot ay pos TO evpopipo- 
TEpov auTovs eixdcwow. elvae 6é Teas, of Kal 
Tpoorarrovaw Tots tTexyvitass 4) agenrely Te TAS 
ptvos i] peravrepa ypaacOa Ta éupata 4 é 
7! av ado émOupnowaw autois mT poceivat, 
elta RavOdvety abtovs aNAOTPLas EiKOVaS oTe- 
pavobvras Kai ovdev adtois éorxvias. 

7 Tatra &é cai ta ToLvadta éreyev, Ta pev GdrA 
érawotaa tod ouyypdppatos, ép bé TOUTO ov 
pépovea, ore Beas avr iy, | “Hpg cat “Adpodirn, 
eikacas: fs ‘Trrép ewe yap,” pyaiv, * paiddov be 
omép dmacay TI avO pwrivay puow Ta Towabra. 
éya 06 oe ovd éxeiva ngtovy, Tails jpwivats 
mapabewpeiv pe IIqvedorn cal ’Apijrn cal Ocavoi, 
ovy ows Jeav Tals apiotats. Kal yap av 
kal rode, mavu,” Epn, “Ta mpds tous Geovs 
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done, she said, by Stratonice, the wife of Seleucus, 
who set a competition for the poets, with a talent as 
the prize, to see which of them could best praise 
her hair, in spite of the fact that she was bald and 
had not even a paltry few hairs of her own. Never- 
theless, with her head in that pitiful state, when 
everybody knew that a long illness had affected her 
in that way, she listened to those rascally poets while 
they called her hair hyacinthine, and platted soft 
braids of it, and compared to wild parsley what did 
not even exist at all! 

She made fun of all such people as these, who 
surrender themselves to flatterers, and she added, 
too, that many wish to be similarly flattered and 
cozened in portraits as well as in complimentary 
speeches. “In fact,” said she, “they delight most 
of all in those painters who make the prettiest 
pictures of them. And there are some who even 
direct the artists to take away a little of the nose, 
or paint the eyes blacker, or give them any other 
characteristic that they covet; and then, in their 
blissful ignorance, they hang wreaths of flowers 
upon portraits of other people, not in the least like 
themselves!” 

That is about what she had to say; she com- 
mended most of the piece, but could not put up 
with one feature of it, that you compared her to 
goddesses, to Hera and Aphrodite. “Such praise,” 
she said, “is too high for me; indeed, too high for 
human kind. For my part I did not want you to 
compare me even to those great ladies, Penelope 
and Arete and Theano, let alone the noblest of the 
goddesses. Besides, 1 am very superstitious and 
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derodarpoves Kal yropodeds éyw. SéS1a Toivuv 
pn kata THY Kacotereay eivar d0&w Tov TowodTov 
érratvoy Tpoorenevy: Kaitou Noypnioww exeivn 
dvreEntatero,” Hpav 8é nal "Ag poditny éceBev.” 

8 "“Oote, o Avnive, petaypdrac ae Ta TotavTa 
éxéhevoev, o) bri) peey paptuper Oar TAS Geas ws 
axobons aris yéypagas, aé O€ eldévar & ére avidcet 
avTny TO BiBXiov oUTw TEpivoo Toby damep vov 
got Stdxetat, ov pdra evaocBas ovd€e ociws Ta 
mpos Tous Beovs. édoxer TE aaéBnpa fauris Kal 
TAN MENT La TovTO dokeuv, et Umopévot Th év 
Kride Kat TH ev KHTOLS opoia Aéyeo au Kat ge 
UrepipynaKe TOV TehevTatoy ev To BiBrio trept 
auris eipnpeveor, OTe pet piay Kal atupov eons 
auriy ovK dvarewvopevny _Umép TO avOpanwvov 
METpOV, GANG mpoaryerov Thy TThow Trotouperny, 
0 S€ TattTa einay brép avToy TOY ovpavoy ava- 
BiBalers tTHhv yuvaixa, ws eal Ocais drecealerv. 

9 ‘"HE€lov bé ce pndeé afuvetwrépav ari aryee- 
aOat Tov "AnreEavdpou, bs TOD dpxeTéxTovos 
dma xvoupévou Tov “Aba ddov etacynpaticesy 
Kal poppacety 7 pos avrov, as TO Opos aap 
elxova yeverbar Tob Baciréus, é eéxovTa dv0 modes 
év raiy xepolv, ov TpoonjKcato THY, Tepareiay THs 
dmoaxXerews, GAN vmrép auto HYNT apevos TO 
TOApna emavaey TOY div O pom ov ov mBavers 
KoXoccous avatAdtTovTa Kal tov “A8w Kata 
yopay éav éxédevoev nde katacpexpvvew pos 





1 The boastful mother of Andromeda, whe would have had 
to surrender her daughter to the sea-monster except for the 
timely intervention of Perseus. 
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timorous in all that concerns the gods, Conse- 
quently, I am afraid I may be thought to’ resemble 
Cassiopeia! if 1 accept such praise as yours; and yet 
she, as a matter of fact, compared herself only to 
the Nereids and was duly reverential toward Hera 
and Aphrodite.” 

In view of this, Lycinus, she said that you must 
rewrite everything of that sort, or else for her part 
she calls the goddesses to witness that you wrote it 
without her consent, and says you know that the 
book will annoy her if it circulates in the form in 
which you have now couched it, which is not at all 
reverential or pious in its allusions to the gods. 
She thought, too, that it would be considered a 
sacrilege and a sin on her own part if she should 
allow herself to be said to resemble Cnidian Aphro- 
dite, and Our Lady in the Gardens. Moreover, she 
wanted to remind you of the remark that you made 
about her at the end of the book. You said that 
she was modest and free from vanity; and that she 
did not try to soar higher than a human being should, 
but made her flight close to the earth. Yet the man 
who said that sets the woman above the very stars, 
even to the point of likening her to goddesses! 

She did not want you to think her less intelligent 
than Alexander. In his case, when the inaster- 
builder undertook to remodel the whole of Athos 
and shape it into his likeness, so that the entire 
mountain would become the image of the king, 
holding a city in either hand, Alexander would not 
agree to the monstrous proposal. Thinking the 
project over-bold for him, he stopped the man from 
modeling colossi on a scale that transcended con- 
vincingness, bidding him to Jet Athos alone and not 
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i an 
ott péya mpds puxpod oa@paros dmotoTnta. 
Pa * X XN b a fol , 
éxnver d€ tov ’AréEavdpov ths peyaropuxias 
, an nm 
kai dvdpidvta peitw todtov tod “AOw édeyer 
> lal = a an 
avrov aveotdvat év tais Tév del pEepvnoopévor 
, ‘ al n 
dtavoiais’ od yap puixpas elvas yvapns vmepsdeiv 
a a 
obtw mapaddfou Tihs. 
Kai éavrjy obv to wey wAdopa cov érawvely 
cal THY érivovay Tay eixovwr, pH yvopiter bé 
ia tA 
THY OpoloTnTa: pi yap élvar TOY THUKOUTwY 
> # be > a a ée wv: if a - 
akiav, pndé eyyds, bte pnde GAANV Twa, yuvaiKd 
ye ovcav. date adinot cot tavtyy Thy TYhy 
kal mpookuvel cov Ta dpxétuTa Kal mapadety- 
pata. od 8€ ta avOpmnwa ratra énaivet 
> é 4," e x A f v A © , 
auTnv, pnde vrép Tov 7éba égTw TO varddnpa, 
“un kat ériatopion pe,” dnoiv, “éumeprmarovcay 
aura.” 
Kadxetvo € eimety cot évetetbato. “’Axovw,” 
épy, “moAd@v Aeyovtwv—el S& adnOés, tpels 
c ” yy 78 , > a a 
ot dvdpes tare—pnd "Odvpriaow é€elvar toils 
vikwaot peiCovs TOY TwpaTwY averTdvat Tovs 
avéptavtas, GdAG émipereicOat tovs ‘EdXXavo- 
e ig \ € re \ J id 
Sixas Oras pndé els HrepBddryntar THY ad7jOear, 
kal thy é€éracw tov avépiavte@y axpiBeotépay 
yiyverOar ths TaY aOAnTaV éeyxpicews. GoTE 
oo Prac [ard ’ ‘Sead, 2 
dpa, ey, “py atriavy AdBwpev YevdecOat év 
a 4 ka ¢ fal > f © fD 
TO pétpw, Kata hav dvatpéyrwow oi “EAXa- 
Lodixat THY eixova.” 
Tatra pév Creyev exeivn. ot dé cKxore, w 
Avxive, Srrws petaxoopyces TO BiBALov Kai 





1 The same story is in How to Write History, c. 12, where 
also the name of the architect is not mentioned. Plutarch 
says it was Stasicrates (Alex, 722; Moral, 3350). In Strabo 
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to diminish so great a mountain to similarity with a 
tiny body. She praised Alexander for his greatness 
of soul, and observed that thereby he had erected a 
monument greater than Athos itself in the minds of 
those who should think of him ever and anon in 
time to come: for it took no little determination 
to contemn so marvellous an honour.! 

So it was with her, said she; while she com- 
mended your skill in modelling and the idea of the 
portraits, she did not recognize the likeness. She 
was not worthy of such compliments, not by a great 
deal, nor was any other mere woman. Therefore she 
absolves you fiom honouring her thus, and pays her 
homage to your patterns and models. You may 
praise her in the ordinary, human way, but do not 
let the sandal be too large for her foot; “it might 
hamper me,”’ she said, “when [ walk about in it.” 

Furthermore, she enjoined it upon me to tell you 
this, ‘1 hear many say (whether it is true or not, 
you men know)? that even at the Olympic games 
the victors are not allowed to set up statues greater 
than life-size, but the Hellanodicae take care that 
not one of them shall exceed the truth, and the 
scrutiny of the statues is more strict than the exam- 
ination of the athletes. So be on your guard for 
fear we incur the imputation of falsifying in the 
matter of height, and then the Hellanodicae over- 
turn our statue.” 

That is what she said; and now it is for you, 
Lycinus, to see how you can refurbish the book 


14, p. 641, Cheirocrates seems to underlie the various read- 
ings. Vitruvius (ii, praef.) tells the tale quite differently 
and makes Dinocrates the hero of it. 

? Women did not attend the Olympic games. 
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adarpna ets Ta Tovabra, pnde oharis m™ pos 70 
Getov- @s éxeiyy mavu ye avtTa edvaxépatvey 
Kal dred pur rep peragy dvaryryvacKopevery Kal 
mapyteiro Tas Beas trews eivas auth. ral 
ouyyvaun, éd ‘yuvacnetov TL érabev. Kaitor el Vp) 
Tad ES eimrety, Kab auTe pot rotovrov te éboke.} 
TO pev yap Tpa@rov axovov ovdev TAN Eern pa 
évewpav * Tots yeypappevors, é7 érrel bé éxelvn éme- 
onpvaro, Kal avTos apxopat Ta boca yeyraon ney 
wept avtT@v, Kal TaparAjaov te émadov ols émt 
TOV Opwpevav TdoxXoper jv wey Tavu éyyiOev 
oKoTapeYy TL Kai UTO TOV OpOarpav auTor, 
ovoey x piBes Stayryvooxopev, hv 56 dtoatdvtes 
éx TOD TUppET POV Siac riparos iSeper, Gmavra 
sapas katapaiverat, Ta ev Kal Ta pH odTwS 
exovta. 

13 To bn avO pamov | obcay "Agpoditn cal “Hpg 
eixacat Ti adXo 4 avrux pus éorw edreniber Tas 
Beas ; ev yap Tots TOLOUTOLS ovx obra TO pik pov 
peiSov yiyverat TH mapadécer, as TO peitov amto- 
puxpiverar T pos TO TaTretvore pov KaTacmdpevor" 
olov et tives &pa Babsflouev, o wey péyiatos, 0 
be mdvu Th Wrexia xapaiknros, elta derjorecev 
aria oar auTous OS pN) Umepéxew Oarépou tov 
érepov, ov ToD Bpaxvtépov UirepavaTetvopéevov 
Touro yévart dv, Kav bTt padota axpoTodyti 
éreyeipn éauTov" aX» ef pérXovow omnroxes 
paveiabar, 6 peileov éxeivos emuxvypet Kal TaTet 
voTepov anopavel éavTdv. @oavtws bé «al év 
Tais Tovavtais eixdoow ovy ovTws avOpwmos 


1 eSofe Seager: elwety Z3ote MSS. 
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and do away with everything of that sort; do not 
offend against Heaven! Really, she took it very 
ill, shuddered as it was read, and besought the 
goddesses to be merciful to her. It is excusable, 
too, that she should feel as a woman naturally 
would. Indeed, if the truth must out, I myself 
had somewhat the same opinion. To be sure, when 
I heard it first [ did not see a single fault in what 
you had written, but now that she has pointed them 
out, I inyself begin to think as she does about it. 
My experience in this matter has been just about 
like that of us all when we look at things. If we 
see them too close, under our very eyes, we can 
distinguish nothing accurately, but if we stand off 
and look at them from the right distance, all the 
points come out clearly, those that are good and 
also those that are not. 

Truly, to liken a female human being to Aphro- 
dite and to Hera, what else is it but outright 
cheapening of the goddesses? In such matters the 
less is not made greater by the comparison, but 
rather the greater is lessened by being dragged 
down to the lower level. If two people were walk- 
ing together, one of whom was very tall and the 
other quite humble in stature, and it should be 
needful to equalize them so that the one would not 
tower above the other, this could not be accomplished 
by the shorter through stretching himself, however 
much he were to raise himself on tiptoe. No, if 
they are to look alike in size, the latter will stoop 
and make himself appear shorter. Just so in such 
comparisons ; it is not so true that a man becomes 





2 Text Guyet: éwAnuuéAnoa évopoy MSS. 
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peilov ylyveras, yy ris avtov Oe@ areinaty, @S 
TO Oeiov avaynn édatrobobas m™pos TO evdéov 
emtxhopevor. xal yap et Hey v6 dmropias TOV 
emruyeiwv em) Ta odpdvia. exreivor THs Tov Adyor, 
Arrov ay o TovodTos aitiay &xou vd daeBeias 
avro Spay: ov be tocabra éyov Karry yuvarkav 
"Agpoditn Kal “Hpg eixdcat abtny érodunoas 
ovdev déov. 

"Qoete 7d arya TOUTO seat erripBovov adaiper, 
A) Auxive. ov yap mpos Tov ood Tpémov 70 
Tovobroy, ds ode dros padzos mpos Tous émat- 
vous Kal Tpoxerpos av eruyxaves: GXXNG vdv ovK 
oS Stews dOpoav memroing as THY petraBorny 
émudarpirevdpevos wal éx TOU Téws peidopévou 
dowtos év TOUS emaivors avarédnvas. adra pnde 
éxeivo aigyuvOys, ef petappuOmets tov Royo 
non dtadedopévov' eel cal Dediay hacty obra 
Toinoas, omore efeupydoaro Tots "Hyelous Tov 
Mia. ordyra, yap aurov Karon TOV Oupav, 
omdre 78 7 p@rov avarretdoas émedeixvuey TO 
épyov, émraxovew Tey aiteopévay Te h ema 
vouvr@v: qTearo bé 0 pev THY piva ws Taxeiav, 
6 bé as emrtpn €or epov TO Tpdawror, ) be aos 
GdAo Tt. «elt érerdy amyrdaynoav oi OeaTai, 
avfis tov Dediar eyeheudpevov éauTov érra- 
vopBobv wat pud wife 7 dryarpa. 7 pos 70 Tots 
mreiatos Soxovy: ov yap ayetro Hexpav elvas 
avpBovrny Sypov Tocovtov, aA del avayKaiov 
Umdpyeww! Tovs woAXdOdS TeEpETTOTEpOY Spay Tov 
évos, Kav Perdias 7.” 


1 jrdpxew vulg.: trdpxe: MSS. 
24 Jacobs: qv MSS. 
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‘greater if he is likened to a god, as that the divine 
is inevitably minimized by being forced down to 
match what is defective. If it were for lack of 
earthly objects of comparison that one let one’s 
speech range to those in Heaven, one would be less 
open to the charge of acting impiously therein. 
But in your case, though you had so many examples 
of fair women at command, you made bold to liken 
her to Aphrodite and Hera without any need. 

Do away, then, with all this that is excessive and 
invidious, Lycinus—that sort of thing is not in 
keeping with your character, for you have not as a 
rule been ready and quick to praise. Now, how- 
ever, you have somehow changed all at once and 
are lavish with it; you who were so niggardly before 
have become a spendthrift in compliments! Do not 
be ashamed, either, to reshape the essay after it has 
been put into circulation. Even Phidias, they say, 
did that when he made the Zeus for the people of 
Elis!1 He stood behind the door when he first 
unveiled and exhibited his work, and listened to 
those who criticized or commended any part. One 
would criticize the nose as too thick, another the 
face as too long, and so it went. Then, when the 
spectators had left, Phidias locked himself up once 
more, and corrected and reshaped the statue to suit 
the opinion of the majority; for he did not think 
that the advice of so many folk was trivial, but that 
always of necessity the many could see better than 
the one, even if that one were Phidias.? 


1 The chryselephantine statue at Olympia. 

3 The story, which is patently apocryphal, occurs nowhere 
else. Lucian may have heard it from a guide at Olympia. 
For a similar story regarding Apelles, see Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
35, 84-85. 
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Tatra cow map’ éxeivns xopife Kal avtos 
mapa éraipds te Kai edvous wv. 


AYKINOZ 

TloAvotpare, olos ov pytwp eed Gets be. 
phow your ovTe paxpay kal kaTnyopiay To- 
caurnyt éEevijvoyas Kata Tov ovyypauparos, 
@ote pyde édAmida Hot amonoyias éte KaTta- 
AelmecOar. WANV ard éxeivo ye ov StxacTiKev 
eroujoate, Kal padiota ov, épnpyy kaTadiarTnoas 
Tob BiBXtov py TapovTos avT@ Too ouviyyopou. 
paorov 8€, olwat, TodTO éotuy ward THY Tapol- 
pilav, povoy Béovra kpareiv. @ate ovdey Pav- 
pactor, e Kal yuels éddopev ote BSaTos Hiv 
éxxvdévtos ovre arrohoyias arrodobeians. Maddov 
dé T0dTO TaVTWOY ATOTOTATOP, of avTOl KATIYyOpOL 
Kal Sucactal 7) HT. 

Tlotepa & ody eOéders; dyamioas tols éyvw- 
opévors Hovxiay dyw, } Kata tov ‘Ipepatoy 
TounTHY Tadwodiay Tid cuvyypddo,  dwceré 
pos épéotpov aywricacOas thy Sixny ; 


MOATSTPATOZ 
Ny A?’, ipmep exns Te Sikascov eimrety ov yap 
év avridixos, @s ov ys, XN’ év dirows mromon 
Tay drrohoyiay. eyo O€ cal cvveEeTafecOai cot 
Erouuos emt THs Slxys. 


1 rogabray vulg. : radtqvy MSS. 





1 Stesichorus, who after having maligned Helen, recanted 
in a palinode (the first), saying that Helen never went to 
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That is what she told me to tell you, and what I 
myself recommend as your friend and well-wisher. 


LYCINUS 

Polystratus, what an orator you have been all 
along without my knowing it! You have delivered 
such a long speech and such a weighty indictment 
of my essay that you have not left me even a hope 
of defence now. But see here! you have not dealt 
fairly, the two of you, and especially you, in that 
you have condemned the book without a hearing, 
since its counsel was not in court. It is easy, I 
take it, to win if you run alone, as the saying goes. 
So it is no wonder that 1 was defeated when no 
water was measured out for me and no chance to 
defend myself offered. Indeed—and this is the 
most extraordinary part of it all—you were judges 
as well as plaintiffs! 

Well, what is your. wish? Shall I rest content 
with the decision and hold my peace? Or, like the 
poet of Himera,! shall I compose a palinode? Or 
will you give me an opportunity to plead my case on 
appeal? 


POLYSTRATUS 
Yes, indeed, if you have any just plea to offer ; 
for it is not among opponents in court, as you say, 
but among friends that you will make your defence. 
For my part, I am even ready to associate myself 
with you as joint defendant in the case. 


Troy: it was but a wraith! Fable said that he recanted 
because Helen had struck him blind, and that afterwards he 
recovered his eyesight. 
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ATKINOS 
16 "AAG éxeivo dvuapov, @ LloAvotpare, 6 tt Hn 
éxeivns Tapovans Toujoopat Tous Aoyous: paxp@ 
yap adv ottws auevov iv. viv 8 dvdynn dr 
EVTOANS dmoroyijcacbat. Gan et pot ToLodros 
dyyevahépos yevouo 7 pos avriy olos wap’ exeivys 
mpos He yeyévnoal, TOALHow avappixpar tov 
«vBov. 
TIOATSTPATOS 
Odppee, ) Avxive, TOUTOV ye &vexa, ws ov 
pairov pe UToKpeTnY wv TAS drrohorias, TEL- 
POMEVOS dia Bpaxéwv eimeiv, as av paddov 
PVN MOovEeva at, 


ATKINOZ 
Kai pay Tavu ev eeu pot paxpav Tay Aoyov 
pos od Tw opodpav Thy KaTnyopiav. Opws bé 
ood évena emetepod mat THY aToXoyiav. Kal map’ 
éuod toivuy rade auth amdyyerre. 


NOAT3TPATOR 

Mydapes, & @ Avkive, aXN’ Bamep auras éxeiviys 
Tapovens Aéye TOV Adyon, elt” éyw pipnocopat ce 
Tpos avrny, 

ATKINOZ 

Ovxoby émedijrep obra oot Soxel, ® IIoAv- 
oTpare, 4 ev wapeore Kat mpoeipnxe dn rady 
éxeiva omega ov map’ aris dirnyyethas, pas be 
xen TOY Seutépwv Adyov évdpxer Gar. Kaitor— 
Ov yap Oxvijow mpos cé eivety 6 TétovVOa—OoUK 





The phrase am’ évrodjs means “by direction.” Strictly 
speaking, it is appropriate only to the action of an agent, 
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LYCINUS 

But it is annoying, Polystratus, that she will not 
be present when I make my speech. It would be 
far better if she were. As it stands, I must plead 
by proxy.) But if you are going to be as faithful in 
carrying my message to her as you have been in 
carrying hers to me, I shall make bold to cast 
the die. 

POLYSTRATUS 

Never fear, Lycinus, as far as that goes! I shan’t 
be at all bad, you will find, at delivering your plea, 
if only you try to speak briefly, so that I may be 
better able to fix it all in memory. 


LYCINUS 

But I really needed to speak at length in answer- 
ing so forcible an accusation. Nevertheless, for 
your sake I shall cut my plea short. Take, then, 
this message from me to her— 


POLYSTRATUS 

No, no, Lycinus! Make your speech just as if 
she herself were present, and then I will do her an 
imitation of you. 

LYCINUS 

Well then, since that is the way you want it, 
Polystratus, she is here and as the first speaker, 
of course, has said all that you reported as her 
messenger; and now it is for me to begin my 
answer. However—for I shall not hesitate to tell 
you the state of my feelings—somehow or other 
but here it is transferred to that of the principal. Compare 


Aristides, vol. ii, p. 224-5 Dindorf, ra 38 wAciora é& évroAts 
TG Baotrel kareipyatero. 
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oi8’ dws poBeparepov Hou To wpayya TeTroinKas, 
Ka ws pas ipa Te On Kal béborKxa Kal Povovouyt 
Kai opav auriy olopat, wal TO mMpaypa mohhny 
pot THY Tapaxny éwreroinkev. apEopat & pos: 
ov yap olov te dvadivas dn Tapovons. 


TIOATZTPATOS 


Kal vy Aia woAdHy Tip evpéveray émupaiver 
Te mpoowmre: pardpa yap a as 6pas kal mpoanvys. 
ate Oappav rAéye TOV NOYoD. 


AYKINOZ 

"Eye a6, @ yuvark av apiot, peydha, ws pis, 
Kal wépa Tod pétpov évrawvéras ovx ope o Tt 
THAMKOUTOY émyvera, Hrixoy avtTy ad TobTo 
ery ptov bmép seats eEevivoxas THY TpOs TO 
Betov Tiny é€v peyare Teepe. oxedov yap 
amavrav TovTO pelfov @v elpnka mepi cov, Kal 
ouryyvepn, €é H1) kal TAUTHY Got mposéypaypa 
THY eixova om ayvotas pe Siarabodcav: ov yap 
av arAny po avTHS eypaypa pny. wore TaUvTH ye 
ovy Stas vrepBarrecOat Tovs émaivous, andra 
mohv xatadeéa TEpov poe b0x@ THs akias eipn- 
Kévat. oKOTEL yoov artKov TobTO mapédrrov, 
ws mappeyebes eis émiberEty Tpomov Xeno rod Kal 
yeouns opis: @S boo 70 Oeiov pi ev mapépy 
aéBovaw, ovrou kal a TpOs avOpamous a apiaroe 
av elev, OTE E TUYTWS pETAKOTpLHAOAL SéoL TOV 
Aoyov Kal To dyadpa évavopbwcacbat, adereiv. 
Hey ovK ay TL TOApNTALLL AvTOD, TpocOnaw 8é 
Kal TodTO ws Tia Kearny Tod TaVTOS Epyou Kal 
Kopupny. 
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you have made the thing more terrifying to me. 
As you see, I am even now in a sweat and a tremble 
and almost think | really see her, and the affair has 
begotten great turmoil within me. But I will begin, 
anyhow, for it isn’t possible to withdraw, with her 
already here. 
POLYSTRATUS 

Yes, and she shows great friendliness in her ex- 
pression, for she is radiant, as you see, and gracious. 
So get on with your speech boldly. 


LYCINUS 

Noblest of women, it is true I praised you, as you 
say, highly and immoderately; but I do not see 
what commendation I bestowed as great as the 
encomium which you have pronounced upon your- 
self in extolling your reverence for the gods. 
Really, this is more than all that I said about you, 
and you must forgive me that I did not add this trait 
to your likeness; it escaped me because I did not 
know about it, for there is no other which I should 
have preferred to represent. So in that particular 
at least I not only did not go beyond bounds, it 
seems to me, with my praises, but actually said far 
less than I should. Think what an important point 
I omitted there—how very significant as evidence of 
sterling character and sound judgement! For those 
who assiduously reverence what pertains to the gods 
will surely be above reproach in their relations with 
mankind. So if the speech absolutely must be 
revised and the portrait corrected, I should not 
venture to take a single thing away from it, but 
will add this detail to cap, as it were, and crown 
the complete work. 
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°-Ed’ exeive? pevrot Kat mdvy TONAHY | got elSévae 
Thy Xapuv | Sponroryss épod yep émaivéoavtos TO 
pétptov Tov cod Tpomou xal dru pndev imeprreTes 

unee tudov peoroy éveroinaé got 6 mapa dryKos 
TOV Tpayudrov, ov Ta Towabra aitiacayern Tob 
Aayou émiatao TOU émaivov THY arjerav" TO 
yap 7) mpoapmatery Ta Toadra TOV Eyxopior, 
Gdn’ aideiaBar én avrois cal peito 4 waTa oé 
elvas Aéyelv, peTpias Kab SnpoTeKys Tivos Stavoias 
Seiyud éote. Tay GANG Gowmep av m™pos TO 
emawweiabau auto otta Staxerpevy Tuy ays, TO- 
couT@ aEuorépav omeperrarveta Bat amo paivers 
CEAUTHY, KAL oxedor els TOv Tob Atoyévous Adyov 
meptedi}AvGEv ool TO mpaypa, ds epowevou TLVOS 
Srrws av Ts évdo£os yévorto, s Bi dans,” $n, 

“ caTadpovncece.” painy yep ay Kab airds, 
el tus épouro pe, “ Tives elotv pao Ta. érraivov 
aEtoe ; 2” “Ondcot érrawvetia bas [) Gédovow.” 

*ANAG TavTa pev lows Layoua Kal méppe 
Tov m pdyparos. umép 6é ob YpT) amoroyioacbar, 
TodTS éatwy, bre Th ev Kvidp Kal 7H év Knots 

"Hog «at "AO yvd THy sophiy avatar ray 
elxaca. taba ou éxpeTpa. édokev Kal vmrép Tov 
TO0a. Wept aUTOV 87 ToUT@D €p@. 

Kairor manraros oUTOS 6 Royos, avev@ bvous elvat 
TOLnTas kat ypagéas, tous 6é erawobvras Kar 
Hadov, olpat, ei xal yapal xal Bddnv, doTep 
npels, Gra py emt peéTpav pépowro. édevBepov 
yap tte 6 &matvos, odd oti abtod pétpov eis 


1 éxelyp Fritzsche: éxelywy MSS. 
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There is one thing, however, for which I admit 
that I am very grateful to you. After I had praised 
the reasonableness of your character and the fact 
that the present exalted state of your fortunes has 
not engendered in you any arrogance or pride, you 
confirmed the truth of my praise by censuring what 
you did censure in my speech, Not to catch 
greedily at such praise, but to blush for it and say 
that it is too high for you betokens a reasonable and 
unassuming disposition. But the more you manifest 
that attitude toward praise itself, the more worth 
of extravagant praise you prove yourself! Really 
the thing, despite you, has come to a pass where 
the remark of Diogenes applies. When he was 
asked how one could become famous, he answered : 
“If he were to scorn fame!” If I myself should 
be asked: “Who are most worthy of praise?” I 
should answer: “Those who are unwilling to be 
praised !” 

But all this, no doubt, is apart from the issue and 
has nothing to do with the case ; and the charge to 
which I must answer is that in making my sketch of 
you I likened you in beauty to Cnidian Aphrodite 
and Our Lady in the Gardens and Hera and Athena. 
That seemed to you extravagant and presumptuous. 
I shall address myself precisely to that point. 

It is an ancient saying, however, that poets and 
painters are not to be held accountable ;? still less, 
I think, eulogists, even if they fare humbly afoot 
like me, instead of being borne on the wings of 
song. For praise is an unshackled thing, and has 


1 Pictoribus atque poetis 


Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas. 
Horacu, Ars Poet. 9 sq. 
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péyeBos a) Bpaxutnta vevopobernpevor, AXXO 
TovTo pévov €& dmavtos opé ores brepOavpa- 
gerat Kab boron amopavet Top ématvoupevov. 
ou bay Tadray eyo Badiodpar, pn cai cot doko 
vm amopias avTo Spay. 

*Exetvo 6€ ye pte, Tovavtas jpiv Tas apoppas 
TOV emavertxay ToUTe@Y Adyou eivat,? & @s yp TOY 
ératvobvTa Kal eixoce al Opolacert mpoaxpy- 
aba, cal axedov € év TOUT®@ TO péryua Tov éoTev ed 
eikdoat 76 de ed Ode pdduct’ av? Kpivorto, ovK 
Hy Ts TOUS opotors mapaBdrry ove’ Ay ee 76 
Umodeéarepov mounTar Thy Ttapd0eow, GAN 
T pos To Umepéyov ws olov te mpoofiBdtn ~ 
ematvoupevoy. 

Olov el THs Kuve. emaivav elrrot addedrrenos elvat 
pei Sor avtov 7) aidovpou, dpa got doxel 6 ToLobros 
émaively eidévau ; j OvK av elrrots. annrad Hay ove’ 
eb AVKw hain lcov aitov vrdpyew, ovde odTwS 
Heyarwort emnverev. adda mob TO tdvov Tob 
émaivou arroreheiran ; ; hv o evov TO AéovTe éou- 
Kevan AeynTat kal péyeBos kal ddeiy, @S 6 TOV 
‘Optoves Kuva érarvav épn ToUnTHs AeovToddpav 
avtov obTos yap 31) Kuvas évredns € ématvos. 

Kai many el Ts Miova Tov ex Kporevos 4 
Tradxov tov éx Kapiotou 4} Uorvddpavra érar- 
vécat Oédwv Errevta Aéyou ioyupoTEepov ExacTov 
avréy yuvatKos yevéo@Pat, ov« dv ole yerXacOjvat 
avrov éml TH avola Tov émaivou ; Strov ye Kal ef 


1 yé Gesner: o¢ MSS., cof vulg. 
© elvarc, edd.: not in MSS. 
3 uddwor’ by Jacobs: uddAiora MSS. 
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no limit, whether upper or lower, prescribed for it. 
The only object that it ever has in view is to excite 
high admiration and to make its subject enviable. 
Nevertheless, I shall not take this course, for fear 
you may think that I do so for want of a better. 

This, however, I do say; the conditions that 
govern us in these laudatory writings are such that 
the eulogist must employ comparisons and similes, 
and really the most important part of it is to make 
successful comparisons. And success would be most 
likely to be held attained, not if a man compares 
like to like, or if he makes his comparison with 
something that is inferior, but if he approximates, in 
so far as he may, what he is praising to something 
that surpasses it. 

For example, if in praising a dog someone were 
to say that it was larger than a fox or a cat, does 
it seem to you that he knows how to praise? You 
will not say so! But even if he should say it was as 
large as a wolf, he has not praised it generously. 
Well, at what point will the special end of praise 
be achieved? When the dog is said to resemble 
a lion in size and in strength. So the poet who 
praised Orion’s dog! called him “lion-daunting.”’ 
That, of course, in the case of a dog is perfect 
praise. 

Again, if someone who wished to praise Milo of 
Croton or Glaucus of Carystus or Polydamas? should 
say of any one of them that he was stronger than 
a woman, do not you suppose that he would he 
laughed at for the senselessness of his praise? 


1 Pindar, frag. 74a (Schroeder). 
2 Famous boxers ; see the Index. 
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évos avdpos edreyev apeivw eivat adtov, ovdé Todo 
anéxpnoev av eis erawov. GAG TOS ernvece 
TOLNTHS evddutpos Tov Drabdxoy, « ovee Tlodvdev- 
KEOs Biav’ proas avateivacOat av atte évavtias 
Tas xelpas ‘ovde ouddpeov "AXewdvas Téx05” i 
opds. orrolous avrov Geois etxace: pdARov bé Kat 
altav éxeivov aueivw arépavev. Kai ote avTos 
6 Prados HyavaxTna ey Tots ébdpors ray aOrAnTay 
Geis dyteTraLvoupevos, ouTe éxelvot juvvavTo 4 
Tov Pradkov 3 a Tov ToLNnTHY ws doeBobyta rept 
Tov émawor, andra evSoxipouy apcpeo Kat é ETLLGVTO 
ome TOV “EdAnver, 0 o pep emt TH aK, 6 Prados, 
6 dé months én. te Tois ddAdows Kal én” adTa 
TOUT@ pddLoTA TO dopare. 

My én Bavpéons et Kal avTos eleaoat eB 
AdpEVOS, dmrep wy T@ erratvoovTe dvaryxaiov, 
Dynrorépep expne apny 7® Tapabeiypatt, TovTO 
UroBanovros Tob Adyou. 

20 "Enel 8€ wal xodaxelas érepvijaOns, OTe jeep 
Kab TD ploels Tovs KOAAaKLKOUS, éTALWa pév CE, 
Kal OvK expiy arras. €0érw &é goL Stax pivar 
Kal dtopioae TO Te TOD ématvodvTos Epyov Kat TiY 
Tov Kohakos bmepBorny. 

‘O bev ov KoNaE ate THs Xpetas ever. THs éav- 
Tob emrawvay, arnBeias bé odbyny Trovoupevos THY 
mpovotay, dravra, brepeawveiy oleTat deiv, émt- 
spevdopevos Kal mpoortBels Tap avTov Ta TAEiO, 
@S pr av oxKYT Cau Kab Tov Oepairny evpopporepov 
damopipas TOU "AXA @S Kal Tov Néoropa pavar 
Tov emt “Ihtov oTpatevaeadvT@y TOV vVewTaToY Elva. 





! Simonides: Bergk, frag. 8. 
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Indeed, if it had been said that he was better than 
any single man, that would not have sufficed for 
praise. Come, how did a famous poet? praise Glaucus 
when he said: “ Not even mighty Polydeuces ” could 
have held up his hands against that man, “nor yet 
the iron-hard son of Alemenc!’’ You see what gods 
he likened him to—nay, actually avouched him 
better than those gods themselves! And it cannot 
be said either that Glaucus became indignant when 
he was praised in opposition to the gods who are 
the overseers of athletes, or that they punished 
either Glaucus or the poet as guilty of sacrilege 
in the matter of that praise. On the contrary, both 
enjoyed good fame and were honoured by the 
Greeks, Glaucus for his strength and the poet 
especially for this very song! 

Do not wonder then, that I myself, desiring to 
make comparisons, as one who sought to praise 
was bound to do, used an exalted counterfoil, since 
my theme demanded it. 

Since you mentioned flattery, let me say that 1 
praise you for hating flatterers; I would not have 
it otherwise. But I wish to make a distinction and 
a difference for you between the achievement of 
one who praises, and its exaggeration on the part of 
one who flatters. 

The flatterer, since he praises for a selfish reason 
and has little regard for truth, thinks that he must 
praise everything to excess, telling falsehoods and 
contributing a great deal on his own account, so 
that he would not hesitate to declare Thersites had 
a better figure than Achilles, and that of all who 
took part in the expedition against Troy, Nestor 
was the youngest; he would take his oath upon 
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b1opdoarro & av «ai tov Kpoicou uloy d£unKo- 
@TEpOY elvat Tov Meddprrodos wat TOP Pwea 
6&0 Te pov SeSopxévar 0b Avyxéws, Hprep pe 
Kepoavat TL eAmion én TO Wevopare. 6 66 ¥ 
avto TotTo ératvav ovy Srws 08 ay yeboars 
Tt 4 mpoo Gein TOV ie 6d mporovrey, Te é 
vmdpxovta ait® duce ayaéd, way ) mavy 
peydra ue mrapahapiry ennvenoe Kat Beil a amé- 
pnve Kai TOAMNO ELEY av iret, immov érrawéoal 
Dérov, pucet Kovpov ov topev fowv Kab Spopexor, 
ote 

“Axpov ét avOepixwv capt ov Oéev ovS8 xaTéxha. 


Kal mad ovK ay Oxvijoerey pavar “ dedXoT OOw@Y 
Spopov inmov.” Kab iy oikiay errawy Kady 
Kal dpiota KatecKevacpéevny, elo. av 


Znvos trou rouse y’ Oduprriov &vdobev avr}. 


o 6é Kohak TobTo TO (Eros KaY TEDL Tis ovBatou 
KaruBns eimrot, €t povov Tt Tapa Tob ouB@tou 
AaBety éricetev: S7rov Kuvaiios 6 Anpntpiov 
Tod TToAsopxntot Korat andvtwy avr Tay 
Tpos THY KOaKelav KATAVANOMEVOY émpver bro 
Anxos evoxAovpevov Tov Anprjtptov, Ott éupedras 
EYpéuTTETO. 





1 The son of Croesus was a deaf-mute (Herod. 1, 34 and 
85) ; Melampus the seer could hear worms in the roof talking 
to each other (Apollodorus 1, 9, 12). 

2 Phineus was blind; Lynceus could see what was under- 
ground (Apoll. 3, 10, 3). 

3 Liad 20, 227, of the horses of Erichthonius, sired by 
Boreas, 
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it that the son of Croesus had sharper ears than 
Melampus,! and Phineus sharper sight than Lyn- 
ceus,? if only he hoped to gain something by the lie. 
But the other, in praising the selfsame object, 
instead of telling any lie or adding any quality 
that did not belong to it, would take the good 
_points that it had by nature, even if they were 
not very great, and would amplify them and make 
them greater. He would venture to say, when he 
wished to praise a horse, which is the lightest of 
foot and the best runner of all the animals that 
we know. 


“Over the top of the flowers he ran without 
bending them downward.” 


And again he would not hesitate to speak of “the 
swiftness of wind-footed horses.” 4 And if he were 
to praise a house that was beautiful and handsomely 
furnished, he would say: : 


“Surely like this, inside, is the palace of Zeus on 
Olympus.” 


The flatterer, however, would express himself in 
that way even about the swineherd’s hut, if only 
he hoped to get something from the swineherd! 
Take Cynaethus, the toady of Demetrius Poliorcetes ; 
when he had used up all his means of flattery, he 
praised Demetrius, who was troubled with a cough, 
because he cleared his throat melodiously ! 


* Source unknown, if dpéuov is part of the quotation. But 
for ‘‘wind-footed horses,” see Hymn to Venus 217, Pindar, 
frag. 221. 

© Odyssey 4, 74, said by Telemachus to his friend, admiring 
the palace of Menelaus. 
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21 Ov povov bé TobTO éxarépov auréev yop ua 
éoTly, TO TOUS ev Kodakas ove oxvety Kat wpevde- 
aGat Tod xapioacar évera Tots errawoupevors, 
éEaipew S€ Tovs erawobvras Ta UTdpyYovTa met- 
pac Bau adda KaKxeiv@ ov pup @ diaddarrovaw, 
OTL Ob pév KOAaKES, ed) doov olov te avrois, 
Xpavrar Tats brepBorais, ot émarvobyres 6 Kai 
ev avrais Tavtais cwdpovotaw Kal évtos TOV 
Gpwy pévovary. 

Tadta cot amo ToAAaY OM ya KoraKelas Kal 
éraivou arn Bois delywara, Qs pa) TavTas oro- 
TTEVTHS TOUS emawobvras, adrAa Ssaxpivys Kat 
mapapeT pis TH oikel@ HETPO éxarepov. 

22 Dép’ ovy, el Bowel, mporarye Tots om éuod 
elpnpevous Tovs kavovas, apporépous, os pans 
elte TovT@ elt exeivep éoixacw. eyo yap eb pev 
Twa dwoppov ovoay ebm 7T® év Kvidw aydrparre 
opotay, yons ay Kal Tod Kuvaidov KodaKLKOTEpOS 
dvT ws vometoi pny: et dé Toaurny imdpyovray 
otay mavres igaaw, ot mavu éx woAdod SiacT}- 
patos iy TO TOhUN fed. 

23 Tay’ adv oby? pains, paddov 6 76n eipnxas, 

‘ éwawely bey cot eis TO xadros epeia Bo averi- 
Borer HEVTOL momoacOa tov ématvov éxpHy, 
ada 1) Geais aretxatey dvOpwrrov ovear. 
eye 6e—H5n yp pe mpoakerat TarnOes eireiv— 
ov Oeais ce, & Bertiatn, elxaca, Texviray bé 
ayabav Snpoupyypacty AiGou Kal yarxod 4) 
ehépavros TeTroLnpevoes® ra dé bar avOparov 
yeyevnpéva ovx daeBés, oluat, dvOpmmors elxa- 


1 Text Fritzsche: rdxya 6 viv MSS. 
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That flatterers do not hesitate to lie for the sake 
of pleasing the objects of their praise, whereas 
those who really praise try to magnify what actually 
exists, is not the only distinguishing mark of each. 
They differ in a further point, and not a trivial one, 
that flatterers use hyperbole to the full extent of 
their powers, while those who really praise are 
discreet in precisely that particular and remain 
within their bounds. 

These are a few out of many earmarks of flattery 
and of genuine praise which I give you so that you 
may not suspect alt who praise you, but may dis- 
tinguish between them and gauge each by his 
proper standard. 

Come then, apply, if you will, both canons to my 
words, that you may discover whether they conform 
to this one or the other. If it had been some ugly 
woman whom I likened to the statue in Cnidos, I 
might indeed be accounted a liar, and a worse 
flatterer than Cynaethus. But since it was one 
whose beauty is known to all, the venture was not 
a salto mortale. 

Perhaps, then, you may say-——indeed, you have 
already said—that you concede my right to praise 
you for your beauty, but that I should have made 
my praise unexceptionable and should not have 
compared a mortal woman with goddesses. As a 
matter of fact (now she is going to make me speak 
the truth !) it was not with goddesses I compared 
you, my dear woman, but with masterpieces of good 
craftsmen, made of stone or bronze or ivory; and 
what man has made, it is not impious, I take it, 





2 ge Jensius: ye MSS. 
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3 a b 4 4 fal = x‘ 3 n 
few. éxtos eb py ov todto elvas THY “AOnvar 
€ t ‘ © x , , a cas 
Urethnpas TO UT Devdiou TemAaAcpEevoY } TOUTO 

x > Pa ? ia a bl e 
THY ovpaviay A ppodirny 8 érroinaey IIpaksrérns 
év Kvid@ ob mavy Todd@y éTdY. aA Spa pH 
doepvov “4 Tad Tovatta epi Tov Gedy So0Fdlev, 
@y tds ye? ann Peis eixovas avehixtous elvat 
dvOporivn papajoes eyeorye vrohapBave. 
24 Ee bé Kal ore pddord oe aurals éxcivaus clkaca, 
ovK éuov TodTO, OvbE yw TpOTas TAaVTHY eTEWOUnY 
‘ egr - \ \ \ > X fa Af 
THY ooov, AANA ToAXO! Kal ayabot Tointai, Kal 
padloTa oO ToXiTNS oO aos “Opnpos, by Kal vop 
dvaBiBdoopar ouvayopevoovTa Hots h obdenia 
enxan 4) ovxl . Kal avrop ody éuol dhovat. 
*Epjocopaz Tolvuy avrov, paddov &€ oé umép 
avtot—xal yap Stapvnpovetiers ed movotca Ta 
Yapictata TaY ppayednnevorv avT@—ti cot 
éxeivos” Soxel, omotay Trept THS aixpaddrou 
réyn Tis Bptonibos 6 ore xpvat "Adpodity bern 
érrévO et Tov Tdtpoxdov ; eta pees paper, os 
ovy ixavov ei porn TH Adpoditn éotxvia éorat, 


Eive & dpa—dnolv—karaiovea yuri eixvia 
Gehow. 


‘Ororav ou Ta toabra Reyn, ptoels xaKelvov 
kal amoppimrels 70 (BiBMov, % a Sides aire éXeu- 
Oepidlew ev TH éwaiva; adda Kav od py d0s, 6 
ye ToaOUTOS aiay dédwxev, OVS ExtLv GaTLS avTOY 
éml ToUT@ HTLdoaTO, OVSe O pacti~ar TOrApHOAaS 


1 ve Fritzsche: re MSS. 
2 exetyos Fritzsche: éxeivo MSS. 


1 Iliad 19, 282, 
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to compare with man. But perhaps you have 
assumed that what Phidias fashioned is Athena, 
and that what Praxiteles made in Cnidus not many 
years ago is Heavenly Aphrodite? Come now, would 
it not be unworthy to hold such beliefs about the 
gods, whose real images I for my part assume to 
be unattainable by human mimicry? 

But if I had actually compared you, as much as 
you will, with the very goddesses themselves, I 
should not have been doing it on my own respon- 
sibility and should not have been the first to open 
this road. No, there have been many good poets 
ahead of me, and above all your fellow-citizen 
Homer, whom I shall now call up to plead for me, 
or else there is nothing for it but that he himself 
will be convicted along with me ! 

I shall therefore ask him, or, better, ask you in 
his stead, since you know by heart—and it is greatly 
to your credit—all the prettiest of the verses that 
he composed, what you think of him when he says 
of Briseis, the captive, that as she mourned for 
Patroclus she resembled golden Aphrodite? Then 
after a bit, as if it were not enough that she should 
be like Aphrodite only, he says : 


“Then made answer, in tears, the maid as fair as 
a goddess.” 2 


When he says that sort of thing, do you loathe him 
and fling away the book, or do you permit him to 
enjoy full freedom in his praise? Well, even if you 
refuse permission, at all events Time in his long 
flight has given it, and nobody has found fault with 
Homer on that score, neither the man who made 


2 Iliad 19, 286. 
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avrob THY elxova. ov’ 6 Ta vdba émionunvapevos 
Tev érav év TH mapaypagi Tov 6Berav. 

Eira é éxeivo pay epeOjoerat BapBapov yuvaixa, 
wat Taira khalovoay, TH xpvon "Adpodirn él- 
doar, eye 8, iva Hay 78 KadXos elo, S:oTt pH 
avexn axovouga, ovK av mapaSddrorpe Oeay 
elKoot yuvaica paidpay Kal pecdiacay Ta TONAG, 
drrep Bevis 6 6 otov avOporat € EXovaly ; 

2500 Eri pe ye Tou "Ayapépvovos 6, dpa. bony autos 
peda eTroujoaro Tay Ged Kal as eTapuetoaro 
Tas elxovas eis TO oUppeTpoY @S oupaTa pev 
prov kal kepariy ixedov avrov elvat tO Ati, 
Te "Apet 8 thy Cavny, oTépvov bé 7O Tocedéve, 
Siatpav Tov dvOpomov Kata pédAn Mpos ToTovTwY 
Jewv elxovas* Kat ab mad Bpotororye “Apet 
gnoiv tev’! 6 peovov elvat Kal ddXov arho, Beoetdy 
rev Dpiya tov tod LIpudyou, wal Oeoeixedov 
movXaKes Tov IInréws. 

"AAAS errdvetmse avdis emt ta yuvatkeia TOV 
Tmapaderypditwv' axovers yap 8) mov avrod 
AéyovrTos 


"Apréusds ixédry née ypuaén "Adpoditn. 
Kal 
olin & “Apres clot xat’ odpeos. 


26 Ov povoy & tods avOp@rous adbtovs Beis 
ameacer, dAXa Kal thy? EvpopBov xopyny tats 
1 ry’ inserted by A.M.H., following du Soul’s hint that 

the name Hector had fallen ont. 


2 Geots—rivy N: not in EQ. Probably a conjecture ; 
anetkd(e: is certainly false (Mras). 





1 Respectively Zoilus the Homeromastix and Aristarchus 
of Alexandria, the grammarian. 
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bold to flog his statue nor the man who marked the 
spurious lines by setting daggers beside them.1 

Then if he is to be permitted to compare a foreign 
woman, and in tears at that, with golden Aphrodite, 
for my part, not to speak of your beauty because 
you wil] not listen, may not I compare with images 
of the gods a radiant woman, usually smiling, a 
trait which men have in common with the gods? 

In the case of Agamemnon, moreover, see how 
parsimonious Homer was with the gods, and with 
what propriety he doled out his comparisons! He 
says that in eyes and head he was like to Zeus, in 
waist to Ares, and in chest to Poseidon,? dis- 
membering the man for the sake of comparing 
him with all those gods, Again, he says that 
someone is a match for devastating Ares ;* and just 
so with the rest of them—the Phrygian, the son 
of Priam, is beautiful as a god,4 and the son of 
Peleus is often godlike.é 

But I will return to the parallels that concern 
women, You know, naturally, that he says: 


“Artemis she resembleth, or else Aphrodite the 
golden,” ® 


also, 


“ Just so Artemis runneth adown the slope of a 
mountain.” ? 


Moreover, he not only compares human beings 
with gods, but likens the long hair of Euphorbus to 


2 Iliad 2, 478-479. 

3 Notably Hector, /iad 11, 295; 13, 802. 

4 Paris, Iliad 3, 16. 5 Achilles, Jliad 1, 131. 
8 Odyssey 17, 37 (19, 54), of Penelope. 

7 Odyssey 6, 102, of Nausicaa, 
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Xapiow a aneikace, kal tabta aipare Sedeupévny. 
Kat dros TocavTa éoriw Ta TOLAUTA WS ponder 
elvas pépos Tis Toujoews é BH tats Oeiass ecxoow 
Siakexoopntan. Mote 7) KaKElva eFarnhipder, i a 
Kab piv Ta Ouora Tokpay epeiadu. ovtw O€ TO 
KATO Tas elxdvas Kal Tas Oporedarees dvevOuver 
éotiy date “Opnpos Kal tas Oeds adtas ovK 
Oxvyncev amd Tav éeXaTTOvaY érawéecat ods 
yooy Tijs “Hpas dPOurpovs Tois Tay Body ei- 
Kacev ErEpos 5é tis loBXédhapov Thy "Ag poditny 
ey. TH bev yap pododaxtudov ris ayvoet TOV 
Kay éw édaxtatov TH ‘Opsjpou toiujoer wpidn- 
KOTwD ; 

Kaitos Ta pev Tis Hophijs ére HET PLOTEPAL, él 
Tes Be eoucévaue Aéyerau adda Tas mpoanyopias 
avras Toot eutunjo aro Tas TOV Bedy, Atovictos 

t ‘Hdasatioves xal Ziveves «al Mooedavioe 
on ‘Epuat mpocayopevopevor ; Anta && yuri) tis 
eyévero Evayopou Tob Kurpiov Baotréws, Kah 
Spas our yavaKrng ev % Geds Suvapévn ALOov 
auriyy domep THY NioBqv anepydcasbas, za) 
yap Tos Atyurtious, oimep Kal Sera Sat pove- 
oraroi eiou madvTor, duos tots Oelors dvopacw 
ets KOpor émLypwpmevous’ ayedov yodv Ta TrEioTA 
avrois && obpavod éotiy. 

“Oore ov mpos ye gob TO Tororo», popodeds 
StaxelaOat mpos Tov erator el yap TL év 7 
ouyypaupate mem ANUpEANTAL eis. 7o Oeiov, ov 
pep avevduvos avtod, exTOs el py) Teva vopifers 
axpodcews evOuvay eivas, éué 5 apuvodvrat of 
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the Graces, and that too when it was soaked with 
blood! In short, this sort of thing is so frequent 
that there is no part of his poetry which is not well 
adorned with comparisons of gods. Therefore you 
must either expunge all that, or permit us to be 
equally venturesome. So exempt from all account- 
ability is the use of comparisons and similes that 
Homer actually did not hesitate to derive praise for 
the goddesses from things of lower degree. For 
instance, he likened Hera’s eyes to those of kine. 
And someone else called Aphrodite violet-browed.! 
As for “rosy-fingered,’ who that has even the 
slightest acquaintance with Homer’s poetry does 
not know it ? 

As far as personal appearance is concerned, it 
signifies comparatively little if one is said to be 
like a god. But how many there are who have 
copied the very names of the gods, calling them- 
selves Dionysius, Hephaestion, Zeno, Poseidonius, 
Hermes! And there was a Leto, the wife of 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus ; yet the goddess did not 
take on about it, though she might have turned her 
into stone as she did Niobe. The Egyptians I for- 
bear to mention, who, though the most superstitious 
people in the world, yet use the names of the gods 
to their hearts’ content ; in fact, most of their names 
are derived from Heaven. 

It is not incumbent upon you, then, to be thus 
timorous in respect of praise. If any offence at all 
has been perpetrated against divinity in that essay, 
you are not accountable for it—-unless you think 
that to listen makes one accountable ; it is I whom 


The ‘‘ Theban poet” of the preceding piece (p.27]); te. 
Pindar. 
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Geot, éredav po enod tov “Opnpov «at rous 
ddous TounTas dpuvovrar. aNN ovdéme oveé 
Tov aptatov ToL prrocopar H nuvvavto eixova Oeod 
Top dvO peo rov eirévta elvae. 

Torra ett exo ™ pos ge eimely Tlodvertpatou 
évexa TovTou Tava opal, iva Kal arropynpovedoat 
durmO7 Ta eipnuéva. 


MOAT STPATOS 

Ov« oid el Hoe TovTo duvatoy él, a Auxive: 
papa yap eipn tat aoe ral tabra, rat onép TO 
bbwp To exeXUmEVOY. _Teipdoopar & Gpws éme- 
puna Oivas avTav. Kal ws opds, On dmooBa 
Tap aur émeBuo dpevos Ta @TA, os ph Te 
Tapenmerov aro avyyén Tap tétw avTav, eita 
pot cupittec Oar oupSn mpos Tay OcaTav. 


ATKINOS 
Abr@ cot perijoe, & Lodvotpate, b7ws dptora 
umoxpivn. éya 6 éeimep dmak cot 70 dpama 
mapadédwxa, pov pev éxtrodov arooticopat: 
omotay 8 TAS WHhous avaxnp’TTHAL TOV KPLTOY, 
TOTE 1}0n Kal adTos Tapécopar GYrouevos oTroioy 
Tt TO TéXOS TOD ayaVvos éoTaL. 





1 Hardly Plato, though he has something similar in the 
Republic, 501. But to him the universe is God’s image ; see 
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the gods will punish, after first punishing Homer 
and the other poets! But to this day they have 
not punished the best of the philosophers for saying 
that man was God’s image !! 

Although I might say much more to you, | shall 
stop for the sake of Polystratus here, so that he may 
be able to repeat from memory what has been said. 


POLYSTRATUS 
I don’t know if that is any longer possible for me, 
Lycinus. Even as it is, you have made a long 
speech, far beyond your allowance of water. But 
I shall try to remember it all the same ; and, as you 
see, I am already making off to her with my ears 
stopped for fear that something else may pop in 
to confuse its outline, and then I may have the bad 

luck to be hissed by my hearers ! 


: LYCINUS 

That is your concern, Polystratus, to act your part 
to the best advantage. As for me, now that I have 
once for all put the play into your hands, I shall 
withdraw for the present; but when they announce 
the votes of the judges, I shall be there in person to 
see what will be the outcome of the contest. 


the end of the Timaeus. Perhaps Lucian means Diogenes, 
who said that good men were images of gods (Diog. Laert. 6, 
51). 
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An account of the worship of ‘‘Juno” (Atargatis) at 
Hieropolis in Syria, done, not in Lucian’s customary Attic 
Greek, but in the Ionic dialect, after the manner of Herodo- 
tus, which Lucian counterfeits so cleverly and parodies so 
slyly that many have been unwilling to recognize him as the 
author. 

It would be most unfair to Lucian to turn this tale into 
contemporary Singlish. In order to have the same effect 
that it had in his own day, and to be really intelligible, it 
must seem to come from the lips of an ancient traveller. 
The version here offered seeks to secure that effect through 
mimicry of Sir John Mandeville. It is true that Herodotus 
was better known in Lucian’s time than Mandeville is 
known now, and his language seemed less remote. In every 
other respect, however—in his limited vocabulary, in his 
simple style, and in his point of view—Mandeville provides 
a mask uniquely adapted to the part—if only its wearer 
does not fall down in it and break it. 

In the notes, which are more extensive than usual because 
Lucian’s topic here is outside the ordinary classical range, 
several books which have been of particular service are cited 
by abbreviated titles: E.Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und 
das Alte Testament, pt. ii, Religion und Sprache, 3rd_ed., 
1903, by H. Zimmern (Schrader-Zimmern) ; Stanley A. Cook, 
Religion of Ancient Palestine, etc., London, 1908 (Cook) ; W. W. 
Graf Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, Leipzig, 1911 (Baudissin), 
and his Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1878 
(Studien) ; Sir J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, in Golden 
Bough*, pt iv, London, 1919 (Frazer), and his Folklore in the 
Old Testament, London, 1919 (Folklore); Albert T. Clay, 
A Hebrew Deluge Storu, etc, New Haven 1921 (Clay). 

Those who wish to see the piece in modern Hnglish may be 
referred to the version by H. A. Strong (London, 1918). 
This is supplied with an introduction and notes by J. E, 
Garstang, whose commentary will be found to supplement 
this in many points, especially in the matter of Hittite 
parallels. 
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1 “Kortw év Lupin TOS OV TOANOY ard TOD 
Evdpytew moTapou, Kanréetat 6é ‘Ipy, nal éoriv 
ipn THS “Hpns THs "Acoupins. donee bé HOt, Tobe 
TO ovvoua ovK dpa TH TONE oixeomevy eryevero, 
adra TO pey apyaiov ado iy, peta dé opict Tay 
ipa peyddov yeyvopeveav és Tode 7 emevupin 
amixero. meph TAUTNS @v THs TONLOS Epxopat 
épéwy oxooa év aur eat’ épéo éé Kal vopous 
Tolow és Ta ipa Xpéwrvras, Kal maynyipias Tas 
dyovow Kal Ouoias ras, emiTed€ovaty. épéw 6é 
Kal oxooa Kal mepl Trev TO ipov eloapevev pvBono- 
yéover, Kal Tov pnov dKas eyevero. ypagor &é 
"Acovptos ev, Kal TOV  arenyéo par Ta pev avro- 
vin pabav, Ta O€ Tapa TOV ipéov edanv, oxdoa 
éovTa éped mpeaBvrepa é eyo ioropéw. 

2 Tparoe Hep ov avO pore Tay Anes iSpev 
Alyvrio. Aéyorrar Oedv te évvoiny NaBeiv Kal 


Available in photographs, I'N. 





} Hierapolis, or better, in accordance with the coins, 
Hieropolis. It is N.W. of Aleppo, on the main road into 
Mesopotamia, 15 Roman miles from the crossing of the 
Euphrates, and by road about 116 Roman miles from Lucian’s 
birthplace, Samosata. Its Syrian name was Mabog, (properly 
Manbog, i.e. ‘*spring,” according to Baudissin, Studien, i, 
159), inGreek, Bambyce. It was dubbed Hieropolis in the 
time of Seleucus Nicator (Ael. V.H. 12, 2), but the old name 
persisted (Manbij; le Strange, Palestine wnder the Moslems, 
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In Surrye, not fer fro the Ryvere Eufrate, is a 
Cytee that Holy highte and holy is in sothe, for it 
is of Iuno Assurien.! Yit I wene that the cyteene 
hadde not this name atte firste, whan that it was 
founded, but of olden tyme it was other, and after, 
whan here servys of the Goddesse wex gret, it was their 
chaunged to this. Touching this cytee I purpos 
me to seyn alle that is in it, and I schalle speke of 
the customes that thei folwen in here rytes, and the 
feste dayes that thei kepen, and the sacrifises that 
thei perfourmen. And I schalle reherce alle the 
tales that men tellen of hem that establisschede the 
holy place, and how that the temple was bylded. 
And I that write am Assurien,? and of that that I 
devyse you, some partie saughe I with mine owne 
eyen, and some partie I lerned be informacioun fro 
the prestes, that is to seyn, tho thynges that I 
descryve that weren beforn min owne tyme. 

Of alle peples whereof wee knowen, Egyptyens 
weren firste, as men seyn, for to taken conceyte of 


p- 500) and still attaches to the ruins, on which see Hogarth, 
Annual of the British School at Athens, 1907-8, p. 186 sqq ; 
Cumont, Etudes Syriennes, p. 22 sqq., p. 35 sgqg. Lucian does 
not identify the city with ‘‘ancient Ninus,” as do Philo- 
stratus and Ammianus. 

2 Confusion between Assyrian and Syrian is not peculiar 
to this piece nor to Lucian. It goes back to Herodotus, 
who says that ‘‘Syrian” is the Greek equivalent of the 
barbarian ‘‘ Assyrian” (7,63; see Macan’s note, and cf. 140). 
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ipa elaacGar Kal tepevea Kal Tavyyupias amo- 
detEar. mpatot 6€ Kal odvapata ipa éyrwcay Kal 
Aayous ipods ercEav. peta 5é ov sWOAOCTA 
, ? > tf é sf ? > ‘ 
xpove Tap Aiyurtiwy Noyov ’Accupiot és Oeovs 
HKovoay, Kal ipa Kal vnovs Hyepav, év toils Kai 
3 dyddpata evto nai Edava éeotycavto. 7d 8é 
marae xai map Aiyuttiow akoavoe vot 
y Som to, Nic 9 4 » x s 
écav. kat éotiv ipa kal év Xupin od mapa wodu 
rois Aiyurriovw icoxpovéovta, TOV éyw TAEiaTA 
érwra, 76 ye tod ‘Hpaxdréos ro ev Tip, ov 
toutou rod ‘Hpaxdéos rov “EXAnves deidovow, 
> ‘\ ‘ > ‘ f \ 3 4 \ 
GANG TOV eyo AEeyw TordNGY apYatoTEpos Kat 
Tuptos pws éativ. 
4 “Eve 5 nal dddro tpov év Dowixn péya, 7d 
LuSovior Exovow. ws pév avtot Aéyouow, Actdp- 
¥ t ’ re 8 2 N 5 t 4 
ts éotiv: ’Aataptnv & eyo Sonéw Lernvainv 
éupevat. ws 5é pol tes THY ipéwy amnyéeto, 
Edvpwrns éatiy ths Kdduou ddedpeis’ taurny Sé 
, A ? ‘ lal if f i. ‘ 
éodaav ’Aynvopos Tod Buctréws Ouyartépa, émretdy 
te \ 3 a ¢: , fol mn Y < 
Te adavys eyeyoveev, ot Doivixes TO VINO ETtNoaVvTO 
a , eG > 9 > a MW: av aA * 
xal Aoyov ipov én’ avtH éreEay, OTe dovoay Kadyv 
‘\ 2 f . xX ES a » f 
Leds émdbeev cat 76 eldos ets tatipov dpemnpapevos 
hptacey Kai pow és Kpnrny dépwv arixeto. 
/ & \ lal ”: ‘ vw ‘ 
Tdde pev Kal Tov ddrAwv Powixwy TKovov, Kat 
1 In Astrology, Lucian similarly credits the Egyptians with 
priority over the Chaldaeans in the study of the stars. In 


both cases his view, surprising in a Syrian, was the common 
one of his time, to be found, for instance, in Diodorus 
(1, 9, 6). 

2 "The god was Melkart. Herodotus was told by the 
priests there that the cult was established when the city 
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Goddes, and to stablisschen holy places and closes, 
and to apoynten feste dayes. And thei firste knewen 
holy names and maden holy tales. But no long 
tyme after, Assuryens herden rumour and speche 
of Egyptyens as touching to goddes, and rereden 
seyntuaryes and temples, in the whiche thei lette 
putten ymages and setten symulacres.1 But aun- 
cientlye amonges Egyptyens weren temples without- 
en symulacres. And in Surrye ben temples almost 
als olde as tho in Egypte, of the whiche | have seen 
the moste, and namely the temple of Hercules in 
Tyre, not that Hercules that Grekes preysen in here 
songes, but that oon wherof I speke is moche elder, 
and is Tyres patroun.? 

In Phenicye is another grete temple that men of 
Sidon kepen. Thei seyn, it is of Astarte, and 
Astarte, I trowe, is Luna the Mone? But oon of 
the prestes tolde me, it belongeth to Europe, Cadmus 
suster. Sche was Agenor the Kinges daughter ; 
and after that sche vanisched, Phenicyens yafen 
hir that temple for worschipe and maden a storie 
of hir, that sithe sche was fair, love coveytede hir, 
and transformed his lyknesse in to a bole, and than 
ravissched hir awey and bar hir on his bac to Crete. 
That same storie I herde of othere Phenicyens also ; 


was founded, and was then (ca. 430 B.c.) 2,300 years old 
(Herod, 2, 44). 

3 The Emperor Elagabalus, being the Sun, brought 
Astarte the Moon from Phoenicia and wedded her (Herodian 
5, 6, 3-5). But she was not originally or at any time 
primarily the moon; and in Babylonia, as Ishtar, she had 
for her emblem a star, the planet Venus (Baudissin, 19). 
Clay (p. 47) believes that the name Ashera, Ashirta, Ishtar, 
is that of a mortal woman, an early queen of Hallab 
(Aleppo). 
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TO voptopa TH Leddveoe xpéwvtae trav Edpomnv 
epeloperny exer TO Tavpw 7H Ari: tov &€é vynov ovK 
oporoyéovow Evpomns éupevar. 

5 “Eyovat 6€ kat ddrdo Poinxes pov, od« 
“Acouptoy adX Alyirriov, to €& ‘HAlou awéduos 
€s thy Dotwixny dwixeto. éyw pév piv ovK OTwTA, 
péya, 8é wal T68e Kat apyaloy ory. 

6  Kidov dé kai év BUBA@ péya ipov "Adpoditns 
BuBxrins, év 7d Kal Ta bpyta és “ASwviv émeteré- 
ovat éSdnv bé Kai Ta dpyra. Réyovor yap 8} 
dv 76 épyov 7O és “Adwvwv brs Tod avos ev Th 
xopn Th apetépy yevécOar, cal pryjunv tov 
maGeos TUTTOVTal Te Exdortou éTE0s Kal Opnvéovar 
Kat Ta Opya emitedovar Kal odior peyddra 
mwévOea ava Thy xopnv lotatat. éredv S€ atro- 
Tiwvtal te Kal adtoxNavowvTal, TpaTa pev 
katayivover 7 ’Adwmd: Sxws CovTe véxve, pera 
bé 7H évrépn nysépn Cwerv ré pv pvOodoyéovat Kal 
€s Tov népa Téumovar Kal Tas Keparas Evpovrar 





1 The coins are described in Head, Historia Nummorum, 
2ud ed., pp. 797 s7. The temple itself contained, in later 
days at least, a painting of the Europa episode (Achilles 
Tatius 1, 1). The story was also localized at Tyre, where 
the house of Agenor and the bower of Europa were shown 
(Arrian, Anab, 2, 24, 2; Nonnus, Dionys. 40, 353 sqq.) and 
where in the eighth century (Malalas, p. 31) the people still 
mourned the abduction in a feast called the xaxh dyirn. The 
name Europa is considered Greek ; whether this particular 
myth is Cretan or Phoenician in origin the evidence does not 
seein sufficient to determine. 

2 This cult was at Heliopolis (Baalbek). The god, who 
appears to have been originally Hadad but to have undergone 
syncrisis with the sun-god and with the Syrian '‘ Apollo,” 
was worshipped far and wide as Jupiter Heliopolitanus. 
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and the moneye that Sidonyes usen hath Europe 
sittynge on the bole that is Iove.1 Natheles wille 
thei not avowen that the temple is of Europe. 

And Phenicyens han an other maner servys, not 
Assuryen but Egyptyen, that cam from Elyople into 
Phenicye. I have not seen it, but it also is gret and 
auncien.? 

But I saughe in Byblos a gret temple of Venus of 
Byblos, wherin thei perfourmen cerimonyes in mynde 
_ of Adoon; and I lernede tho cerimonyes.2 Thei 

seyn that the dede that was don to Adoon be the 
bore befell in here londe, and for memorie of that 
myschaunce everyche yeer thei beten here brestes 
and sorwen and perfourmen tho cerimonyes, ma- 
kynge gret doel thorgh that contree. And whan 
the betynge and the wepynge is atte ende, first thei 
maken offringes to Adoon, as though he were ded; 
and than, on the morwe, thei fablen that he is quick, 
and fecchen him forth in to the eyr, and lette 


The cult image, says Macrobius (Saturn. 1, 23, 10) came from 
Heliopolis in Egypt by way of Assyria. The ambiguity of 
Lucian’s Greek (for fepdy suggests ‘‘ holy place ”) seems meant 
to convey the jocose implication that the magnificent new 
temple, built by Antoninus Pius, had been transported 
thither without human hands. 

3 To natives of Byblos their goddess was just Baalat 
(Mistress), and to other Semites Baalat Gebal (Mistress 
of Byblos) ; in Syriac and Greek Baltis or Beltisis used as if it 
were her name. So too Adonis to them was simply Adon 
(Lord); an early name, or perhaps epithet, was Kliun 
(Philo of Byblos ; cf. Baudissin, p. 76, Meyer, Gesch., p. 395). 
It was only late, if at all, that he was there identified with 
Tammuz, upon whom, as fourth king of Erech, see Clay, 
pp. 44 sgg The temple, which contained a haetylic stone, 
is represented on coins (Babelon, Perses Achéménides, p. 200, 
and pl. xxvii, 11 and 12). 
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o see. ? ‘ v a 
bxws Alytmtio aroPavovtos “Atios. yuvarxev 
4 ks f > ’ , uf 4 ‘4 
8€ oxdcat ov« ebérovar Evpecbat, Tonvde Enpinv 
extedéovaw év poh tyuépn éwl mpynoer TAS Opns 
iatavrat 1 5€ dyopy potvact Feivorss mapa- 
, a c \ 7 \ & 4 4 
KéaTat, Kal 0 piabos és tHhv “Adpoditny Ouvain 

rybyverat. 
a ir 
7  Kiot 6é toc BuBdiwy of réyouet Tapa edict 
, ‘3 w x ? A N A 
teOabOat tov “Ocrpey tov Alyvatiov, kal ta 
, \ Nea: > 2 x » . > Pose 
mévbea nal Ta Spyia ovn és Tov ~Adwviy GXN és 
tov “Ocipiy mavra mpnocecba. épéw 8é Kal 
e , \ , A es ‘ £ , 
oxd0ev nal trade miata Soxéovar. Kepadn éxd- 
wv > td a y A t > , 
atou ére0s €£F Aiyurrou és THY BUBXov amixvéetac 
TAWoVTA TOV peTAEY TAGOY ETTa HmEpewr, Kat 
a 
pv 01 avenor pépovar Dein vautTirjin: TpéweTas SE 
- , b > s v bes tf > / 
ovdapd, arr €> pouvynv tHv BuBXov amixvéetat. 
Kai ott To ovpTrav Owiya. Kat Todto éxdorou 
éreos yiyveras, To Kal! éwed mapedvtos év BUBAw 
be va \ AS x > Es f 
éyéveTo* Kal THY Kehariy eOencapnv BuBrivny. 
1 kal rofro——rd xai N: not in TE. In both old MSS. the 


first hand left a space in which these words were entered 
long afterward. 


* Lucian abridges his account of the rites because they 
were familiar. 1 see no reason to suppose that they differed 
essentially from the Alexandrian rites as described by 
Theocritus (15 end). From him we learn that Adonis 
comes to life for but a day, during which he is couched with 
the goddess in the temple, Next morning the women carry 
him to the sea-shore, and (cf, scholion) commit him to the 
waves. Lucian’s phrase és tov hépa xéurovet, which has 
been curiously interpreted, is to my mind equivalent to 
&w olgedues in Theocritus, and the usual éxxoulCover. 

2 See Frazer i, 36 sgg., and the comment of How and 
Wells on Herodotus 1, 199. Note also the apocryphal 
Epistle of Jeremiah, 42; and on the ‘‘hire,” Deuteronomy 
23, 18. 
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schaven here hedes as don Egyptyens whan that 
Apis is ded. And alle wommen that wole not lette 
schaven hem, thei payen this penance, that upon 
o day thei profren hem for achat of here beautee ; 
but the merkat is open to straungers alle only, and 
the huyr becometh an offring to Venus.? 

Natheles, ther ben somme men of Byblos that 
seyn Osiris of Egypte lyeth enterred amonges hem, 
and the doel and the cerimonyes ben alle made in 
mynde of Osiris in stede of Adoon.3 And I schalle 
seye you the cause whi this semeth hem trewe. 
Fech yeer an heed cometh from Egypte to Byblos, 
that passeth the see betwene in 7 iorneyes, and the 
windes dryven it, be governaunce of the Goddes, 
and it torneth not asyde in no wyse but cometh all 
only to Byblos, And this is hoolyche merveylle. 
It befalleth everyche yere, and befel that tyme that 
1 was in Byblos, and I saughe the heed, that is of 
Byblos.# 


3 Byblos was known to the Egyptians from the time of the 
Old Kingdom, and her goddess impressed them deeply. She 
was identified with Hathor at least as early as the Middle 
Kingdom. and her story contributed to the shaping of the 
Isis-Osiris myth. When the coffin of Osiris was thrown into 
the Nile by Typhon, it drifted out to sea, and so to Byblos, 
where Isis sought and fonnd it (Plutarch, Jsis and Osiris, 
c. 13 sqg.; ef. Frazer, ii. 9 sqq., 12, 127; Baudissin, pp. 
193 sqq.). 

4 The pun signifies that the head was of papyrus, made, no 
doubt, of a sort of papier maché, as in a mummy-case. In 
the commentary of Cyril on Isaiah 18 (Migne 70, 441) we 
learn, instead, of an earthen pot that contained a letter from 
the women of Alexandria to those of Byblos, saying that 
Aphrodite had found Adonis. There may be something in 
the tale of its drift, for the Nile current sets over to the 
Phoenician shore, and it is Nile mud that silts up Phoenician 
harbours (cf. H. Guthe, /addsiina, p. 27). 
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8 “Ev be kal ddr Owipa ev TH x@pn TH BuBréy. 
moTamos é« TOU AtBavou Tov ovpEoS és THe ada 
éxdidoi ovvoue TO ToTape “Adaovis émixéarat. 
6 6é Tora pos éxdorou ere0s aipdooerae Kab Tip 
Xpoeny oréoas éominte. és THY Odraccav ral 
howicce: TO TOAAGY TOD TerdyEOS Kal oNmaiver 
rots BuBXios ta wévOca. pvOéovTar 8é Ste 
Tavrnae Tit MHEPNOL 6 "Adonis ava Tov AiBavov 
TiTp@aoKeETa, Kab TO aipa és TO UScap epxXopevov 
GAXdooe TOV Torapov Kai TO po@ THY emavupiny 
d1d0%. TavTa pev ob moos Asyouaw. épol bé 
Tes cap BvBr20s arnbéa Soxéwv Néyew érépnv 
annyéeto Tab mdBeos aitinv. éXeyev 6€ Bde “0 
"Adavs 6 mwotauos, © Ecive, bia Tod AtBavov 
epxerar’ o 1 66 AiBavos KapTa EavO byes ear, 
divepoe av TPNXEES exeivyar That eepyoe bota- 
pevot Thy Ynv TO ToTape emupépovaw éovoay és 
Ta pddora padroSea, nH Oe yA pep aipddea 
TiOnoww Kat TobbE Too md0eos ov TO alua, TO 
Aéyouew, GAN’ p) xopn atin.” o pep pou BuBr1os 
Toa dde _amnyéero et dé atpexéws tabra ereyev, 
épol pev doxéee Kdpta Bein Kab Tov avéuou 1 
TwTUXiD. 

*AvéBnv 6€ nal és tov AiBavov éx BuBrou, 
odoy auépns, tuOdpevos avToO. dpyatov ipo 


io) 





1 The Adonis is the present Nahr Ibrahim, a short distance 
S. of Byblos. ‘I have crossed it on Master day when it was 
turbid and ruddy with the rich red sandstone soil from 
Lebanon” (C. R. Conder, Palestine, p. 206; cf. Frazer i, 
225), A similar discoloration of certain unnamed rivers and 
springs is implied in the tale of Philo of Byblos that Uranus 
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And in the londe of Byblos is an other merveylle, 
a Ryvere goynge out of the Mount Libanon in to the 
See, the which is cleped Adoon. Everyche yeer it 
is bebledde and leseth his kyndely hewe, and whan naurai 
it falleth in to the See, it maketh mochel therof 
rede; and so it betokneth the doel to hem of 
Byblos. For they seyn that in tho dayes Adoon 
is ywounded up Libanon, and his blod that cometh 
into the water chaungeth the ryvere and yeveth the 
streme his name. Thus seyn lewed folk. But I 
trowe that a man of Byblos spak sothe that devysed 
me an other cause of the chaunge, seyinge: “The 
Flom Adoon, o straunger, renneth thorgh Libanon, 
and erthe of Libanon is right broun. Therfore whan 
roughe windes that arysen in tho dayes beren the 
erthe to the ryvere, the erthe, that is ful rody, 
maketh him blody. So of this chaunge nys not the 
blod, as they seyn, the resoun, but the lond.” He 
of Byblos devysed me thus; but and al it so be that 
he spak trewely, yit to me it semeth passing 
merveyllous that the wind aryseth at the righte 
tyme. 

Also, I went up on Libanon fro Byblos, oon 
iorneye, be cause I lernede that ther was an old 


was mutilated by Cronus at a certain place in the interior 
near springs and rivers, that his blood flowed into them, and 
that the place was still pointed out (Miiller, Mr. Hist. Graec., 
iii, p. 568). Epiphanius (adv. Haeres. 51, 30) bears personal 
witness that at the exact day and hour of the miracle of Cana 
the water of a spring at Cibyra in Caria used to turn into 
wine, and on the word of his brothers that the same was true 
of the river of Gerasa in Arabia. He does not tell us who is 
his warrant in the case of the Nile, but observes that that is 
why the natives bottle and set away Nile-water on a certain 
date. See also Pausanias 4, 35, 9, and Frazer’s note. 
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"Agpodirns eupevar, 70 Kuvipns etoato, xal eidov 
TO ipov, Kal apxatov Hv. 

Tdde pév éote ta év TH Xupin apyaia kal 
peydda ipa. tocovtwy $€ éovtwy éyot Soxéer 
ovdey TOY év TH iph wore pélov Eupevar ovdé 
ynos adros ayewtepos ovSE YPN AAXN iporépy. 
éve 6€ €v abT@ Kal épya Twokutehéa Kal apyaia 
avabipata Kal TOAKG Owtpata Kai Eoava Oeo- 
mpevréa. Kat Oeol dé xdpta adtoiow éupavées: 
idpmes yap 5) wv wapa odict ta Eoava cal 
KuvéeTat Kal xXpnopunyopéet, Kai Bor S& woddaKis 
éyeveTo ev TH vnw KrELcOévTOs TOU ipov, Kai 
Tordoi ioveav. val pny Kal SBov mépi év 
toicw éym olda mpatov éotiv' Toda yap 
avroiaw amtkvéetat ypipata é&x te ApaBins Kal 
Dowixwrv cat BaBvrAwviwy Kai dra éx Karra- 
doxins, Ta S€ kat Kidsxes dépovaor, ta 8é xal 
"Acavpiot. etdov 5é éym nal Ta év TO vd AAOpN 
aroxéatat, éoOhra wodAny Kai adda oKoca és 
dpyupov } és Xpucdy amoKéxprtat, optat bev 
yap Kal Tavnyuptes ovdapotow ddNoLoLW avo pwTrev 
Tocaive aTodedexaTas. 

‘Totopéovts b€ poe éréwy mépt, oxoca TO ipod 
éotiv, kat Thy Oeov avdtot Fvtwa Soxéovary, 
morXol Ayo EhéyovTO, THY ob pev ipol, oat dé 





1 At Aphaca, between Byblos and Baalbek, at the head 
of the Adonis, where Adon was buried and Baalat died of 
grief. Down to the fifth eentury a bright light appearing in 
the sky near the temple summoned the worshippers at set 
times, and an artificial pond gave omens; offerings were 
thrown into it, which sank if the goddess was favourable or 
floated if she was adverse (Zosimus i, 58; cf. Socrates 1, 18). 
The site is eloquently described by Frazer, i, 28, and pictured 
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seyntuarye of Venus that Cinyras founded; and I 
saughe the temple, and it was old. 

Thise ben the olde and grete seyntuaryes in 
Surrye. But of hem alle, as I wene, is non gretter 
than tho in the Holy Cytee, ne non other temple 
mo blessed, ne non other lond holier. Costevouse 
werkes ben therinne, and aunciene offringes, and 
manye merveylles, and symulacres in lyknesse of 
goddes. Also, the goddes ben apertely reveled unto 
hem; for here symulacres sweten and meven and 
prophecyen, and ofte tymes hath ben schowtynge 
in the temple whan the holy place was under lokke, 
and many han herde. Certes, in richesse it is first 
amonges alle that I knowe; for thider cometh moche 
tresor from Arabye and Phenicye and Babiloyne, 
and moche fro Cappadocye, and som Cilicyens 
bryngen, and som Assuryens. And I saughe what 
hath ben prively put up in the temple, many robes 
and other thinges that have ben chosen out as 
silver outher gold. And of festes and solempnytees 
noon other folk in the world hath apoynted so 
many. 

Whan I asked how many yeres the seyntuarye 
hadde dured, and who thei wenden that here 
Goddesse were, manye stories weren tolde, both 


in Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de 2’ Art iii, fig. 18, opposite p. 56 ; 
for the rock-sculptures in the neighbourhood, to one of which 
the description of the goddess in Macrobius (Saturn. 1, 21, 5) 
refers, see Baudissin, p. 78 and pls. i-iii, and for the ruins of 
the temple, destroyed under Constantine but possibly rebuilt 
under Julian, Rouvier, Bulletin Archéologique, 1900, 169 sqq. 
Lucian’s amusing reticence is by way of parody on Herodotus, 
and derives its point from the fact that his reader, knowing 
the reputation of the place (Kuseb. Vit. Constant. 8, 55), is 
all agog to hear about it. 
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empavées, of bé KapTa pudadsees, Kat adrdou 
BdpBapou, ot pep Totow “HAAnow dporoyéovtes: 
TOUS eye mavTas pey épéw, Séxomar be obdapd. 

Oi pév wy Todd) Acvxariwva tov YKibea rd 
ipov eicacOar A€youowy, TovTov Aevxadiwva él 
Tod TO TwodXov Vdwp éyévero. Aeveadiwvos &é 
mépt Aayor ép” EAAnow Hxovoa, TOV” EXAnvEs ex? 
aur Aéyouow. 6 dé pos aoe xyes. 

"Hbe 4 ryever}, ot vov av peoror, ov T prot 
eyévovTo, GXX éxelvn pev % ryever} mavres @hov70, 
outa dé yéveos Tov Sevtépov ici, TO adtis Ex 
Acveadiwvos és mAnOuv amixeto. éxeivav &é 
mépt Tay avOparwy Tace pudéovrar bBpiarai 
Kapra eorTes aBbépiora & épya érpnacor, ouTe yap 
Spee épvdacoov obvre Ecivous édéxovto olTE ixe- 
Téwy jvelxovTo, av?’ ov opiat 9  weyarn cuphopn 
anmixeto. avtixa vA mohhov Sep éxdtb08 wal 
GuSpor peydro. éyévoyvto cal of wotapol Kxaté- 
Bnoav péCoves cat 7 Odraoca ért moddov avéBn, 
és 6 mavta Bdwp éyévovto cal mwavtes @dovTo, 
Aevxariwv dé podvos avOparav éNaeto és 
ryeveny Sevrépyy evBourins TE ral Tov edoeBéos 
elvexa. 4) 6é ot carnpin ioe éyévero" Adpvaxa 
peydrny, Thy autos eixev, és tavTny éoBi8doas 
Taidas Te Kal yuvaixnas éwuTod écéBn* eo Baivovte 
€ of atrixovto coves Kal immat Kal NedvTwY yéven 
Kal dpees Kal GAXda oxooa ev yh vépovtTa, TadvTa 


2 Soden Buttmann. 


2 Deucalion in the réle of a Scythian is odd. Hence 
Buttmann, rightly recognising that the tale is close akin to 
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prestes lore and lewede folkes, and verraye fables ; 
and some weren outlandissche, but othere somme 
acordeden to hem of Grece. Alle thise seyinges I 
schalle reherce, but I beleve hem not in no kynde. 

The more partie seyn, Deucalioun, the Scythe,! 
founded the seyntuarye—that Deucalioun in the 
tyme thereof the grete Flode befel, Of Deucalioun 
I have herd a tale amonges Grekes, that thei tellen 
in mynde of him; and the storie is of this maner 
kynde. 

This generacioun, the men of now a dayes, nas not 
the firste, but that firste generacioun al perissched, 
and thise ben of the seconde generacioun that cam 
of Deucalioun and multiplyed eftsones. Of tho 
firste men, thei seyn that thei were right fclonouse 
and didde wikkede dedis, for thei ne kepten not non 
othes, ne herberweden no straungers, ne receyveden 
no fugityves; and for that skylle the grete tribu- 
lacioun cam upon hem. Anon the erthe sent forthe 
moche water and grete reynes were made and the 
ryveres flowede gretli and the see wex wondur high, 
in to tyme that alle thinges weren chaunged to water 
and alle men weren dede, outtaken Deucalioun that 
was laft unto the seconde generacioun for his gode 
conseil and his gode werkes. And his deliveraunce 
cam in this wyse. In to a gret arke that he hadde he 
putte his children and his wyves, and thanne entrede, 
and at entrynge ther camen to him swyn and hors 
and lyouns kynd and serpentes and alle bestes that 


the Babylonian flood-story, proposed the reading Ziedéea, 
considering Sisythes a possible variant of the name that in 
Berossus is Xisouthros. ‘This is tempting, and has been 
widely aveepted ; but the mistake, if there be one, is quite as 
likely to be due to Lucian or to his informant as to a scribe. 
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és feiryea. 6 8@ wavta édéxeTo, Kat poy ovK 
eoivovTo, adda ode peyary bidBev irin eyévero. 
Kal év bei Adpvaxe mravres érAevoay éoTe 76 
Bdwp emrexpareey. Ta pev Aeveariwvos méps 
TAXnvEs taropéouce, 

To dé dvd tovTou AéyeTaL AOyos U7r0 Tay év 
Th ip} monet peyddos aELos Goupdoat, bre ey 
TH odetépn Yopy xXdopa péya eyévero Kal 70 
obpmay _Udep KkaTedéEato: AcucaNiov bé, emel 
rade éyevero, Bopous te eto Kal vyov émt To 
Xdopare “Epns Gytov eorioato. éy@ dé Kat TO 
Xia wa. elon, cab éoruy bro 7H Ne Kapra upon. 
eb MEV MV TAOAAL Kal péya Coy viv ToLOVbE eyéveTo, 
ove olda: TO 5é dye eldov, pexpdv éoriv. 

Lijpa 6é THS laropins TOdE mpyogovery, dis 
éxdatou éteos ék Jardoons Bbep és Tov yoy 
ATUKVEET AL. pépover dé ovK ipées podvov, adra 
maca Xvpin Kat “ApaPin, Kai wépnOev tod 
Rvgpyrec : moXrol avO parrot és Oddaccay ép ov- 
Tat Kal mayres Bdwp pépovaw, TO mpara wey év 
TO vn@ exxéovar, pera 6é és TO xao ma warép- 
XeT aL, kat déxetas TO xdopa puxpov éov HSaros. 
xXpTpa woAdov. Ta Sé moéovTes Acveadiova év 
TO pe Tovde vopov BécBar A€youst suupophs Te 
Kal evepyeoins pvnua éupevac. 





1 In spite of Lucian’s repeated assurance, the story is more 
Semitic than Greek. On the West Semitic origin of the 
flood-story, see Clay, where also a translation of the Baby- 
lonian tale according to Berossus may be found (p. 82 sq.). 

2 At Gezer, not far from Jerusalem, ‘there is a living 
tradition that the waters of the flood burst forth in the 
neighbourhood” (Cook, p. 107). Likewise at Athens, within 
the enclosure of Olympian Zeus, in the precinct of Olympian 
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lyven on erthe, two and two. And he resceyvede 
lem alle, and thei diden him non harm, but betwene 
hem was great charitee fro the goddes, and in oon 
arke thei alle seyleden why] the water prevayled. 
So seyn Grekes of Deucalioun.1 

But of that that sewede, men of the Holy Cytee fottowea 
tellen a tale that is worthy of gret merveylle, how 
that in here londe opnede a huge hole and resceyvede 
alle the water; and whan this happed, Deucalioun 
leet maken awteres and leet bylden over the hole a altars 
temple halowed to luno.? I saughe the hole, that is 
benethe the temple, a right lity! oon. If whilom it 
was gret and now is become suche as it is, I wot 
neer, but that I saughe is smal. 

In tokene of that storie thei don thus. Twyes 

eech yeer water cometh fro the See in to the temple. 
And not prestes only bryngen it, but al Surrye and 
Arabye; and fro beyonden Eufrate gon manye men 
to the See and bryngen alle watre, that anon thei 
scheden out in the temple, and thanne it goth 
adoun in to that hole; and al be it that the hole is 
smal, natheles it taketh inne gret plentee of water. 
And in doynge thus thei seyn that Deucalioun made 
suche ordeynaunce for the seyntuarye in memorie of 
that tribulacioun and that benefice.? 
Earth; ‘here the ground is cloven toa cubit’s width; and 
they say that after the deluge which happened in Deucalion’s 
time the water ran away down this cleft. Every year they 
throw into it wheaten meal kneaded with honey ” (Pausanias 
1, 18, 7, Frazer’s translation). 

3 Further details of this rite are given in c. 48. Frazer’s 
note on Pausanias J.c. compares an Athenian Hydrophoria 
connected with the memory of the flood; also the annual 
water-pouring in the Temple at Jerusalem on the Feast of 


Tabernacles. The performance was not simply commemor- 
ative; the offering at Athens of meal and honey was 
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chthonic, and so was the water-pouring there (Cleidemus in 
Athenaeus 5, p. 410). At Hieropolis the object was to quell 
evil spirits, according to Melito. ‘But touching Nebo. 
which is in Mabug, why should I write to you; for lo! all 
the priests which are in Mabug know that it is the image of 
Orpheus, a Thracian Magus. And Hadran (7.e. Hadaranes, 
a double of Hadad) is the image of Zaradusht, a Persian 
Magus, because both of these Magi practised Magism to a 
well which is in a wood in Mabug, in which was an unclean 
spirit, and it committed violence and attacked the passage 
of every one who was passing by in all that place in which 
now the fortress of Mabug is located ; and these same Magi 
charged Simi, the daughter of Hadad (cf. c. 33), that she 
should draw water froin the sea, and cast it into the well, in 
order that the spirits should not come up,” etc. (Cureton, 
Spicil. Syr. 44 sq.) Karly modern travellers have seen sea- 
water poured into a brook (Baudissin, Studien, ii, p. 181), and 
it is perhaps significant that nowadays the Jang are angry if 
water is spilled on the hearth (Baldensperger, Immovable 
East, p. 85). Cf. Bandissin, p. 437, 3. 


1A legend of Ascalon made Semiramis the daughter of 
Derccto by a Syrian youth with whom Aphrodite (t.e. 
Astarte) made Derceto fall in love. In her grief and shame, 
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Now that is the olde aunciene storie amonges 
hem touching to the temple. But othere men 
trowen that Semiramys of Babyloyne, of the which 
sothely ben manye werkes in Asye, sche made this 
foundacioun, and not for Iuno but for hir owne 
Moder, that hadde to name Derketoun.t. And | 
beheld the schap of Derketoun in Phenicye, a 
straunge merveylle, halfundel womman, but the 
tothere half, wel fro thighes to feet, streccheth out 
in a fissches tayl.2 But the ymage in the Holy 
Cytee is hoolyche woman, and the tokenes of here 
seyinge ben not right certeyn. Thei leven fissches 
holy thynge, and thei ne touchen fissche never; and 


Derceto destroyed the youth, exposed the daughter, and her- 
self leaped into a pool and was turned into a fish. Semiramis 
was miraculously attended by doves until she was discovered 
and handed over to Simmas, a royal overseer ; eventually 
she married Ninus (Ctesias, quoted by Diodorus Siculus 2, 4). 
She was intimately connceted with temple traditions at 
Hieropolis : two statues of her stood near the temple, with 
one of which the story was connected that she had once 
tried to usurp the place of the gaddess (cc. 39, 40), and some 
thouglit that the ‘*ioken” of c. 33 represented her. 

2 Cook, p. 30 sq. speaks of ‘‘varions rude and almost 
shapeless objects of bronze which have been interpreted, 
thanks to a more realistic specimen from the Judaean Tell 
Zakariya, as models of an amphibious creature with human 
head and the tail of a fish;” and he adds: ‘‘a splendid 
Carthaginian sarcophagus of a priestess (M. Moore, Carthage 
of the Phoenicians, frontispiece) represents a woman of strange 
beauty with the lower part of the body so draped as to give 
it a close resemblance to a fish’s tail.” But in Hellenistic 
times the goddess was almost always represented in human 
form. For other stories of her transformation, see W. 
Robertson Smith, Eng. Hist. Rev., ii (1887), 303 sq. ; Gruppe, 
Gr. Mythol. p. 1345; for the survival of the belief into 
modern times, Néldeke, Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenidnd. 
Gesellsch, 35, 220, 
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1 See cc. 45, 54, with the notes thereon. 

2 On the transformation of Semiramis into a dove, see 
Athenagoras, Legat. pro Christ. 76 (Ctesiae Fragmenta ed. 
Miiller, p. 17); Diodorus 2, 20, 2. Diodorus (2, 4, 6; cf. 
Hesychius) says that the name Semiramis is derived from 
the word for dove in the Syrian dialect. At all events the 
similarity of the Assyrian word sumimatu (dove) helps to 
account for her introduction into these stories (Lehmann- 
Haupt, Roscher’s Lexikon, 8.v. Semiramis, p. 694). 

3 Lucian’s scepticism is unjustified. Pliny (5, 81) and 
Strabo (16, p. 785) were better informed. Atargatis is the 
Greek version of ‘Atar-‘ata; Derceto is the Greek version 
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though of othere foules thei eten alle, the dowve 
thei ne eten not, but sche is holy, as thei wenen.! 
And thise thinges ben don, thei trowen, be cause of 
Derketoun and Semiramys, the oon for that Der- 
ketoun hath schap of a fissche, and the tother 
because that atte laste Semiramys tornede to a 
dowve.? But to me, that the temple was bylded of 
Semiramys peraventure may I graunte; but that it 
longeth to Derketoun I ne leve not in no kynde.® 
For amonges somme peples of Egypte thei ne eten 
not fissche, and that is not don for no favour to 
Derketoun.* 

Ther is also an other holy storie that I herde from a 
wys man, how that the goddesse is Cibella and the 
servys founded of Attis. Attis was a Lydien of 
kynde, that first leet teche the ceremonyes that 
longen to Cibella. And alle rytes that Phrygiens and 
Lydiens and Samothracyens perfourmen, tho rytes 
lerneden thei of Attis. For whan Cibella gelt him, 
he cessed to lede the lyf of a man, but chaunged 
to femele schappe, and did on wommenes clothynge, 
and goynge to every londe perfourmed ceremonyes 
and reherced what betyd him and preysed Cibella 
insonges. Ther with alle cam he to Surrye, and for 
als moche as the peple beyonden Eufrate resceyvede 
of the abbreviated form Tar-‘ata. See Cumont in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Healencycl., under Atargatis and Dea Syria. 

‘In Astrolegy, ¢. 7, Lucian tells why these Egyptians do 
it; it is because they were especially devoted to the sign 
Pisces. This may be more than a mere jest ; Cumont says: 
“* Old totems of Seimitic tribes or of Egyptian nomes survived 
in the form of constellations” (Astrology and Religion, p. 
116; cf. p. 81). But for the abstaining in Egypt other 
reasons were given, from Herodotus on (2, 37; cf. Plutarch, 


Isis and Osiris, cc. 7, 32, 72, and for other references, Frazer, 
Pausanias iv, p. 154). See also page 398, note 1. 
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1 erixvéerat Lehmann: émixéeta: TE: amixéetos N. 
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him not, ne his cerimonyes nouther, he founded the 
seyntuarye in this place. And for a signe thereof, 
the goddesse for the most partie ressembleth Cibella, 
for lyouns drawen hir and sche holt a timbre and 
bereth tours on hir hede, right as Lydiens formen 
Cibella. Also he spak of Galles that ben in the 
temple, seyinge that Galles gelden hem and counter- 
feten Attis not at alle for no worschipe of Iuno but 
for worschipe of Cibella.? 

But after myn avis, al be it that this is wel 
semynge, it is not trewe, for I have herde an other 
cause whi thei gelden hem that is a gret dele mo to 
beleven. Me liketh what men seyn of the seyntuarye 
that acorden fulle wel to hem of Grece, that demen the 
goddesse Iuno and the seyntuarye mad of Bachus, 
Semeles sone. For withouten doubte Bachus cam 
to Surrye in that passage in the whiche he wente to 
Ethiope. And in the temple ben manye tokenes of 
Bachus foundour, as namely foreyne garnements and 
precious stones of Ynde and olifauntes hornes, that 
Bachus broght from Ethiope. And two yerdes, or 
pileres, stont in the entree, passynge highe, on the 
whiche is writen this scripture : “I Bachus presentede 


1 This identification of the Dea Syria with Rhea has been 
spoken of as a temple-legend. Is it not rather a simple 
deduction of Lucian’s ‘‘wise man,” based upon general 
resemblance and upon the presence of Galli in both cults? 
The resemblance, however, was real, and the identification 
was not unusual ; a striking instance is in Bardesanes, where 
the Syriac version (Cureton, 31) has Tharatha, the Greek, as 
quoted by Eusebius, Rhea. It has been revived by modern 
scholars, notably Meyer, and with good reason ; but whether 
the ‘‘ Mother-goddess ” is Semitic in origin, as he formerly 
held, or non-Semitic (Hittite), as he now argues, is still, it 
seems to me, an open question. See note below on Combabus. 
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1 763e A.M.H.: rdde MSS. 

2 wey Fritzsche: pw MSS. 

3 uh—yeyernuevor: first Aldine; not in MSS. TE show 
lacunae; the space in T is about 31 letters, 





1 Phallic pillars, further described below, cc. 28-29. The 
inscription is much too pointed to be genuine ; it is a hoax 
like that in the True Story 1, 7 (vol. i, p. 255). Pillars were 
an ordinary feature of Semitic ‘‘high places,” both of wood 
(asherim) and of stone (masseboth); see Frazer, Folklore, iii, 
62 sgq. In the case of the asherim I know of no direct 
evidence that they were phallic, but the masseboth, many of 
which still survive, are sometimes clearly of that nature 
(Cook, 14, 28 ; sce also le Strange, Palestine wider the Moslems, 
p. 294, for a curious survival of this significance). The 
pillars at Hieropolis were made of wood, since cleats were 
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thise yerdes to Iuno my step moder.”! Now to 
me this sufficeth, natheles I schalle seye you another 
thing that is in the temple, that longeth to cere- 
monyes of Bachus. Men of Grece formen yerdes 
for worsechipe of Bachus that beren on hem litylle 
men made of wode that han grete membres, the 
whiche men thei nempnen Popets.?- And in the 
temple ther is this same thing; on the righte syde 
sitt a lity] man of brasse that hath a gret membre. 

So seyn thei of the foundours of the holy place. 
And now I schalle speke of the temple, wher that it 
was sett and who that leet bylden it. Men seyn, 
the temple that stont now is not that oon the 
whiche was bylded atte firste, but that was beten 
doun sithen som tyme, and the temple that stont 
now is the werk of Stratonice, wyf to the Kyng 
of Assurye.® 

I trowe, this is thilke Stratonice that hir step 
sone lovede, that was betraysed by the phisicyens 4 
invencioun, For whan the infortune oppressed him, 


nailed to them; they were therefore asherim, and form a 
further bond between Ashera (Astarte) and Atargatis. 
Whether originally phallic or not, they were in Lucian’s day 
themselves used as “high places ” ; see below. 

2 See Herodotus 2, 48, on Egyptian puppets (dydAuara 
veupdoragra). 

3 Stratonice was daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes and 
wife of Seleucus Nicator ; she was subsequently surrendered 
by him to his son Antiochus I, Soter, by a former wife, 
Apama. The famous tale which follows (in Lucian a pure 
digression, but quite in the Herodotean manner) is rehearsed 
at length by Plutarch also (Demetrius 38). Rohde has made 
it pretty clear that, though possible enough (Galen claimed 
to have detected hidden love in the same way), as far as 
Autiochus is concerned it is fiction (@riech. Roman, p. 52.) 

* Erasistratus (Plutarch, J.c.). 
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he mighte not susteyne the mysese that semede 
him schamful, and so he stille felle into syknesse, quietly 
and lay withouten ony peyne; and his hewe 
chaunged outerly, and his bodye feblede eech 
day. But whan the phisicyen saughe that he 
was wayk withouten pleyne cause, he iugged that 
the syknesse was love. For of derne love ther secre 
ben manye signes, as waike eyen, voyce, hewe, 
teeres. And whan that he perceyved it, he did 
thus. With his righte honde he kepte the yonge 
mannes herte, and thanne he sent after all tho that 
weren in the house. And whan everyche of the 
othere entrede, this was in gret ese, but whan his 
step moder cam, he chaunged his hewe and swatte 
and schoke and his herte stirte. Thise thinges taped 
scheweden his love to the phisicyen, that helede 
him thus. After that he hadde clepede the yonge 
mannes fader, that was sor adrad, “ This syknesse,” 
quod he, “ wherof thy child is wayk nis not syknesse 
but synne, for verrayly he soffreth of no peyn, but 
of love and wodenesse. And he coveyteth that frenzy 
he may not have in no wyse, lovynge my wyf 
that I wil not forgon.” So that oon lyde in gyle. 
And anon that other besoghte him: “Be thy 
conynge and thy phisik, destroie me not my sone ; 
for he is not in this cas of his owne wille but hath 
the syknesse mawgree himself. Therfore do thou not 
thorghe despyt make sorwe in alle the rewme, ne 
thou that art phisicyen brynge manslaughtre in to 
phisik.” Thus preyde he, al unwar. And _ that 
oon answerde: “Thou forthrest wykked dedis, 
revynge me from my mariage and destreyninge a 
pore leche. What woldestow thiself have don and 
he coveytede thy wyf, thou that axest suche bones toons 
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deouevos ;” 0 66 mpds TadE EXEyEeV WS OVS AUTOS 
av KoTE yuvai Kos épetoaro oveé racbi cornpins 
épOoveer, el Kal Te NnTpULTAS emeOUpecv ov yap 
opoiny suupopiy &, Epnpevar yapeTny i y maida. oréoat. 
ws 56 TAdE 6 intpes iinovgen, *TE TO: ” én, ene 
Noceat; Kal yap To. anv yuvaixa Tobée Ta bé 
éya @Xeyov wavra env evden.” eiGetar peév 
TOUTEéOLOL, KAL TO pev TraLdl AetTret Kal yuvaixa Kal 
Bacirninv, adtos 8€ és tiv BaBvrwvin»y yopyy 
amixero kal Tod ent Te Evdpity éreovupor 
éwutod éroinoato, évla oi Kal 7) TeXeuTH eyéveTo. 
OE [Lev O inTpos épota éyva TE kal inoaro. 

“Hoe oy ov n Lr parovixn étt TO mporépyp 
avspi L cuvotKéovea dvap Towvde ejoaro, as 
pu 4 “Hpn éxédevey éyeipal of tov ev Th ipa 
wore vyov, ce dé amebéot, ToAAd ot Kal Kaka 
dmetheev. 4 Sé Ta pev TpaTa ovdepiay dpnv 
émotéeTo’ beta 86, &s pv meyarn vobaos éhaBer, 
TO TE avept THY ope dnyncato KaL THY “Hon 
iNdowero Kal orice Tov vnov bmedéEato. Kab 
abtixa inyéa yevowerny 6 avnp és TH ipay TOMY 
emeL Te, oy 8é of kal Xpipara cal otpariny TOA- 
jy, Tous fev oixodopéep, Tous b€ Kal Tov aadanéos 
elveca. xarécas 8€ Tiva Tay EwuToU dirov, venvinu 





1 Compare the famous story in Herodotus (3, 119) of the 
wife of Intaphrenes, who preferred brother to husband and 
sons. 

2 The known faets are that Seleueus made Antiochus 
joint-ruler in 293 B.c. ; that the marriage of Stratonice to 
Antiochus may have taken place at that time, but the date 
is not known ; and that in 281, on becoming master of the 
whole realm of Alexander through the defeat of Lysimachus, 
he planned to entrust, and perhaps actually did entrust, all 
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of me?” Therwith he replyede that he him self 
wolde never have ben ialous over his wyf ne grueched te- 
his sone deliveraunce, if so be he hadde coveyted his 7” 
step moder ; for it was not the lyke infortune to 
lese a wyfasasone.! And whan the phisicien herde 
that, “ Wherfore than,” quod he, “dostow beseche 
me? Parfey, he loveth thy wyf, and alle that I 
seyde was fausse!”” Than was the fader over- 
comen, and yold bothe wyf and rewme to his sone, realm 
and goyinge himself to the contree of Babyloyne leet 
make a eytee nyghe Eufrate that was eleped after 
his owne name, ther as his dethe befel.2 Thus did 
the phisieien bothe knowe and hele love. 

Now, I seye you, whyl yit that Stratonice duellede 
with her formere housbond, hir mette a dreme how 
that Iuno bade hir to bylde the temple for hir in the 
Holy Cytee, and if sche sholde not obeye, sche 
manaced hir with manye harmes. Atte first, sehe 
ne took no fors of it; but after, whan a grete sykness note 
hent hir, sche told the dreme to hir housbond and 
enforced hir to apayen luno, and behight to bylde appease 
the temple. Anon sche becam hool, and thanne hir 7”? 
housbond wolde sende hir to the Holy Cytee, and 
with hir a gret tresor and a gret hoost, some for to 
bylden and other some for here seurtee. Therfore 
he sompned oon of his frendes, a right fayr yong man 


Asia to his son, intending himself to assume the throne 
of Macedonia. But within a few months he was assassinated 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus near Lysimachia in Thrace. He built 
many cities named after him; this Seleucia, 15 miles below 
Baghdad, is generally called ‘on the Tigris,” but it lay 
between the two rivers, which at that point are only 25 
miles apart, and the canal Naarmalcha, connecting the 
Euphrates with the Tigris, flowed by it. 
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KdpTa Kaddv, 7TH ovvopa Hv KouBaBos, “’Eyo 
tot,” &pyn, “@ KopwSdBe, eoOrov édvta diréw 
Te pddtota dirwv euav Kal tayrav ératvéw 
copings te Kal edvoins .tis és Huéas, wv SH 
éredééao. viv dé pot xpetw peyddns miotios, 
tO oe Oédrw yuvatkl éuA éomopevov Epyov té 
Hoe émetedécat Kal ipa tedécat Kab otparufs 
émixparéev* ool d€ amtxoueve eF Hyéov Tip 
peyarn éooetat.” 

IIpos rade 6 KopBaBos abtixa Ataceto TONAG 
Aemrapéwy pn piv éexméurrey nde meorevey ot 
Ta TOAAOY EwuTOD pwélova Ypijpata Kat yuvaica 
kal Epyov ipov. Ta dé dppwdecev py Koré ot Cnro- 
turin ypove totépw és tiv Stpatovixny yévocto, 

20 tiv povvos amd&ew éuerrev. ws 5é odSapd érei- 
Gero, 0 8€ ixeains Seutépns dmreTtat Sodvai oi ypovov 
émTa nucpéwy, peta b€ dtoatetAai py TeAoavTa 
Te Tov pddiota éddeTo. Tuxwy bé pnidiws, és 
TOV éwUTOD olKov amikvéeTae Kal Tecwv yauate 
Towdbe wddpero® ‘"O, deidatos, ti poe TavTns THs 
mioreos ; Ti Sé pot 6608, Tis TéAOS HSN Sépxopar ; 
véos yey éym Kal yuvatkt Kar &voua. 76 bé 
poe peydrn ocuuhopy eooerat, et pi) Eywye Tacay 





1 The name Kombabos, which does not occur elsewhere in 
Greek, has been identified as that of the opponent of 
Gilgamesh in the Gilgamesh-Epic, Hu(m)-ba-ba (Schrader- 
Zimmern, p. 570, and note 2), Clay has shown (pp. 49-53) 
that this name is not Elamite, but Amorite or West Semitic ; 
he holds that it was borne by a historical personage who 
lived in a cedar district of the West and humiliated Baby- 
lonia at the time of Gilgamesh, about 4000 B.c. However 
that may be, Kombabos is Humbaba, and in this story, 
which is the temple-legend, the name of Kombabos is the 
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that highte Combabe,! and seyde: “ For thou art 
noble, Daun Combabe, I love thee most of alle mine 
frendes, and I preyse thee gretli for thy coninge and 
for thy gode wille to me, that thou hast discovered 
beforn. And now me nedeth of grete feyth, 
wherfore I wole that thou folwe my wyf, for to 
acomplisshe the werke in my name, and to per- 
fourme the sacrifises, and to reule the hoost; and 
whan thou retornest thou schalt gete highe worschipe 
fro me.” 

Therwith anon Combabe gan preye and beseche 
him fal besily that he scholde not send him forth ne 
betaken him nouther that tresor, that was moche to 
gret for him, ne his wyf, ne the holy werk. For he 
was adrad lest that ialousie scholde assayle him 
afterwardes as touching to Stratonice, that he moste 
lede forthe allone. But sithe the kyng wolde not 
herknen in no kynde, he assayde an other requeste, 
for to graunte him seven dayes space, and than sende 
him forth, whan he hadde don a thing thereof he 
hadde most nede. And whan he obteyned this 
bone lightely, he wente to his owne house and caste 
himself adoun and pleyned right so: ‘Allas wrecche, 
what have I to don with this feythe, what have I to 
don with this viage, whereof I seighe now the ende? 
I am yong, and schal folwen a fayre womman. ‘This 
schalle be gret meschief to me, but if I putte awey 


significant part ; Stratonice has taken the place of an earlier 
female. I believe her immediate predecessor was Semiramis, 
from Ammianus Marcellinus, 14, 6, 17, and her general 
connection with this site; she in her turn probably ousted an 
earlier Sima or Ata, with whom Kombabos may have been 
brought into connection through building or rebuilding the 
temple (cf, Clay, p, 51, note 22). 
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aitinv Kkaxod aroOijcopa: TH pe xXphy péya 
Epyov amroteréoat, To por wmdvTa poPov inoetat.” 

Tade eirwv adteéa éwutov étoieev, Kal Tapwy 
Ta aidoia és ayyijiov puxpov KxatéBero opuipry 
Té dpa cat pédtTe Kat Gdrovot Puepace kal 
ére:ta oppnyise THD Ep ope onpnvapevos TO 
TpOpa iATo. pera 8é, > yey odoumopéery édoxeev, 
GAmtKO jLevOS és Tov Baciréa TONY TapeovTov 
did00 Te ua TO ayyytov Kal reyes Me “7D 
Séonora, T66¢ pou heya Kelp tov év Totoe 
oixelorre amreKEaTo, TO eyo Kapta ero eov" vov oe 
éret peyddyy odov & Epxopat, Tapa gol TOOE Ojo omar. 
au 0€ pot daduréws oe TOOE yap poe xpuoob 
BENTEpoY, | TOdE MOL wox is emis dvrafuov. cbr” 
av 6é dino pat, aoov avTis droicopat. 6 6€ 
deFciwevos érépn oppnytcs éonualveto Kal totot 
Tapinot ppoupéewv eveTeihaTo. 

KopBaBos pév vey 7d amd todd acharéa 
odov ijvev" dTriKOpEvoL 5é és THY ipiy mow 
oTrovey Tov vyoy olxodopeov kal opiot tpla érea 
év TO épyw é£eyéveto, év Toicr dr éBawe Tarep 
6 KopBdBos oppwbeev. q Zrpatovixn yap Xpovov 
emi ToNAOY ouvorra pu mod eew apXeTo, peta bé 
oi Kal KapTa erepi}varo. wal éyouow ol ev TH 
ip} mode. THY” Hpny tovréwy aitiny eOéroveay 
yevérOar, KopBaSov éoOrov perv covta, Nadéew 
pndapd, Ltparovieny 8é ticacbat, Gre od pydlws 
Tov vyoy bméaxero. 

‘H 8é ra pep mpara éowppoveer Kal THY voboov 
expumrev: as bé oi TO KaKOP peSov 7) houxins eyeveTo, 
és éuaves éTpuyeTo Kaleo Kev Te de aeons Kab 
KopSdaBov dvexaréevo cai ot tavra KopBaBos 
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al cause of evylle ; therfore most I perfourme a gret 
dede that schal hele me of alle fere.” 

Thus he seyde, and thanne he marrede him self; 
and whan he hadde kutte offe his genitours he put 
hem into a lity] pot, and bawme with alle, and hony 
and othere thinges of swete smelle. Thanne he 
selede it with a signet that he bar, and helede his 
wounde. And after, whan him wel semede for to 
don iorneye, goynge to the kyng, beforn manye men 
that ther weren he toke him the pot, seyinge thus : 
“QO sire, this grete tresor I was wont for to kepe 
prevely, and I lovede it wel ; but now, for als moche 
as I schal gon a fer weye, I wole betaken it to you. 
Kepeth it sikkerly ; for this to me is bettre than 
gold, this to me is als dereworth as my lyf. Whan 
I retorne, I schal bere it home ayen saf and sound.” 
So the kyng resceyved it and seclede it with an 
other signet and bad his stywardes for to kepen it 
curyously. 

Than Combabe mad his weye safly ; and whan thei 
were comen to the Holy Cytce thei gan bylde the 
temple besily, and thei spenten 3 yeres in the werk, 
and in tho yeres that Combabe dredde befel. For 
in companyinge with him a gret why] Stratonice 
began for to love him, and thanne sche wex right 
wode over him. Men of the Holy Cytee seyn that 
Tuno was voluntarie cause thereof, to the entente 
that Combabes godeness scholde not lye hidde and 
Stratonice scholde ben punissched be cause that 
sche ne behight not the temple buxomly. 

Atte firste sche was mesurable and hyd _hir 
maladye; but whan as hir miseyse becam to gret 
for pees, sche sorwede openly and wepte everyche 
day, and cryde on the name of Combabe, and Com- 
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iV. Téros Oe dunxavéovea Th ouppoph ebm perréa, 
ixeoinv editnro. adhe pev @v TOV (epoTa OpLo- 
Doyéeu epuddaaero, avry dé é é emuyerpéew aidéero.) 
émivoéet Gv Tordde, olv@ éwuray pBicaca és 
Aoyous oi édGeiv. dua 82 olive éovovre mappnain 
Te éoépxerar Kal 4 dmoruxin ov xapra aiaxpy, 
adda TOY apnocopévov Exacta és ayvoiny 
dvaxwpee. 

‘Os 8é of éSexce, eal éroice TabTa. Kal érel 
é« Seiarvou éyévovto, amixouévyn és Ta olkela év 
Toice KouBaBos avnifero, AigoerTo Te Kal youvmY 
dmreto Kal Tov épwra cpohoryecr. 0 be Tov TE 
Adyov aryvéos amebéxeto Kal TO epyov avatveto 
Kat of tHv péeOnv éwexddeev. amethovens Sé 
péya Tt Kaxov EwuTiy épydoacbal, Seicas wavra 
ot Aoyou epnvev Kaui maisayv Thy éwuTod maOny 
amyyjcato Kal TO epyov és eupaves TveLKey. 
iSotca bé 4 Xx <tparovin Ta OvTOTE ENTTETO, LAVvins 
pep exeivns eaXero, épwros de ovdapya érnbero, 
arnre mavra ob guveovoa Tavryy _Tapapudiny 
émrotéeTo épwtos dm prjxro.o. eo 0 épas odTos 
év TH ip more Kal ere viv yiyverar’ yuvaixes 
TdérrXov ériOupéouer xai yuvarki Vdddoe emtpat- 
vovTat, SydoruTréet dé ovdeis, GANA ohior Td 
Xphua Kapra. ipov vopitovery, 

23 Ta & av év rH ipn wore audl tHv Lrpato- 
vicnv ovdapa tov PBacthéa rédrAnbev, adrAd 
Tool admrixvedpevor KATHYOpEoV Kal TA ryuyvo- 
pera amnyéovto. émrt tolot meptaryéwr ¢€& 
ateréos Tod épyou Kou SdBov petexdreev, dAXot 


1 aidéero Lehmann: é&¢€ero I, Hdéero N, 
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babe was alle the worlde to hir. And fynally, for 
sche ne mighte not susteyne suche adversitee, sche 
soughte a wel semynge peticioun. Now sche was 
war for to avowen hir love to ony other, yit sche 
hadde scham for to assayen ought hirself. Therfore 
sche bethoghte hir of this devys, that sche scholde 
make hirself dronke with wyn and thanne speke 
with him ; for what tyme wyn cometh inne, boldness 
of speche cometh inne with alle, and disconfiture 
nys not over schamful, but all that is don passeth 
into foryetynge. ee 

Right as hir thoghte, right so sche didde. For 
aftre mete sche wente to the house wherin Combabe 
was logged, and besoghte him and embraced his 
knees and avowed hir love. But he resceyved hir 
wordes rudeliche, and wolde not assente to the dede, 
and reprevede hir of dronkenesse. But whan sche 
made manace to don hirself som gret harm, thanne 
for fere he told hir alle the storie and descryved al 
his owne cas and discovered his doynge. And 
whan Stratonice saughe that hir ne thoghte never 
to seen, sche stente of hir w odenesse, yit sche forgat eld 
not at alle of hir love, but companyed with him 
alle weyes and in that gyse solacede the love, therin 
sche mighte not speden. That maner love abydeth 
yit in the Holy Cytee, and is mad now a dayes; 
wommen coveyten Galles and Galles wexen wode 
for love of wommen; natheles is no man ialous, but 
hem thenketh this thing right holy. 

Now that that had happened in the Holy Cytee 
touching Stratonice scaped not the kyng in no 
kynde, but manye that retorneden acuseden hem 
and reherceden here doynges; wherfore the kyng 
was grevously troubled and sompnede Combabe fro 
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dé Aéyouer Aoyou ott adAnNOéa, THY Vrpatovixny, 
émeton amétuxe THY edéeTO, AUTIY ypdacay és 
X wv nw /, f f ©? 
tov avdpa Tod Kop SaBov catnyopéew reipny ot ért- 
Karéovaoay, Kat To" EAAHves VOeveBoins mépe ré- 
youvot kal Paidpns ths Kvecains, ravti Kal 
"A , ? s la fa] , 3 ‘ 

aavpto és Xtpatovicny pvboroyéovaw. éyw 
pév vuv ovdé SOeveBoinv weiOopar ovdé Paidpny 
Towdde émitedécat, eb tov ‘ImmdduTov atpexéas 
érobce Paidpyn. Grd TA pev exétw SKas Kal 
eyéveTo. 

‘Os 88 a ayyerin és tHv pny wodw amixeto 
by ¢ , A serie f 
éypw te 6 KopBdB8os thy aitinv, Oapcéwy te 
a er e € > e v » f a 
jev, OTL of % amroNOyin olKoe édciTETO, Kab puv 
+ f ¢ ss > 4 4 y , 
€rXOdvTa 6 Bacirers adtixa pev edynoév te Kab 
év pouph eixers peta Sé, Tapeovtwy of TaD 

f “A a a , n , 
hirov of kal tore Teputromeve 7H KopBaBo 
Tapeyevovto, Tapayaywv €s pécoy KaTryopéew 
dpyeto Kai of poryeiny te Kal dxodaciny mpov- 
epev xapta bé Seworabéwy mist te Kal 

f ? la - A t 

irinv dvexadéeto, Aéywr tptaca KopBaBov 
adinéew poryov te edvta Kal és miatev UBpicarta 
kal és Oceov aaeBéorta, tis ev TO Epyw Totdde 
wy x Q an a e 
émpynfev. moddol b€ mapertedtes HrEyXov Ort 
avapardov apéas GdAjdoLot ouveovTas eldov. 

nm bt f. > a > St re é 
qaow € TéXOG eOdxKeev adTixa OvnaKkey KopBa- 
Bov Oavarou afta épyacpévov. 

‘O 86 réws pév éEotiKkeev Aéywr ode" errel SE 
yw 3 ‘ , wv ed t y ‘ 
H8n és tov dovoyv Hyeto, pOéyEaro Te Kat TO 
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the werk or it was finissched. Othere men seyn not 
sooth, that whan Stratonice fayled of hir purpos, 
sche hir self wroot lettres to hir housbond and 
acused Coinbabe, blamynge him of assayinge _hir. 
Right as men of Grece seyn of Steneboye and of 
Tedre Cnossien, right so seyn Assuriens of Strato- 
nice.! Now to me, I ne beleve not that Steneboye 
dide no suche thing, ne Fedre nouther, if Fedre 
trewely lovede Ypolite. But lat tho thinges worth 
right as thei weren.? 

Whan the tidinges were come to the Holy Cytee, 
and Combabe lernede the acnsaccioun, he wente 
boldely, for because he had laft his answere at home. 
And at arryvinge, anon the kyng bond him and 
kepte him in prisoun; and after, whan his frendes 
there weren that there weren beforn, whan Combabe 
was sent forth, he ladde him in presence and began 
for to blamen him, reprevinge him of avowtrie and 
vileinye ; and in sore bitternesse of herte he putte 
him in remembraunce of feythe and frendschipe, 
seyinge that Combabe didde 3 fold wrong be cause 
he was avowtrer and brak feyth and synned ayeyns 
the goddesse in whoos servys that he so wroughte. 
And manye stode forth and made witnessing that 
thei saughen hem companye togider openly. And 
atte laste alle demeden that Combabe scholde dye 
right anon, for his dedis disserveden dethe. 

In this tyme he stondynge seyde noght. But 
whan thei wolde leden him to his dethe, he spak, 

1 The story of Joseph and his master’s wife (Genesis 39) 
would be in this instance a parallel more apt. And with 
both compare the scorning of Ishtar by Gilgamesh in the 
Epic (Schrader-Zimmern, p. 571 s7.), 

2° This sentence parodies Herodotus 2, 28: raira wév vv 
€otw ws gor: Te kal ws apxiy eyévero, and similar transitions. 
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le v 1 LA e > , ’ 
KelLnALoy aiTec, Eywv ws avatpEect ply OVX 
of > My f A ? 4 > 3 
UBptos ovde ydpor eivexa, adda éxelvav émibu- 
péwv Ta of ari@y TwapeOyKato. mpos Tude © 
Bactrets xarécas Tov taulny éxédrevev éveteat 
Td of ppoupéew éSwxev' ws bé TVELKED, AUoas 
THY oppryida 6 KouBaBos Ta Te éveovTa émré- 
derEev wal éwvTov oKola emer ovOeev, EreGE TE, 
“0. Baathed, td8e Tot éy@ oppwdewv, evTEe je 

3 

TauTny odoy émeumes, déxwy ov’ Kal ered pe 
dvayxain peyddn éx o€0 xatérafev, Torade 
> t 9) ‘ ‘ 2 , > ‘\ \ > 
érretédeca, EoOa pév és Secrorea, guol dé ovK 
evtuxéa. rtowocde pévtot dav avdpos én adieinv 
eyeaheopat,” 

26 ‘0 be pos 7 Tae apBacas? meptéBanrév Té pep 
Kah Saxptov & apa éreyev, 7g, KouSdBe, th péya 
KQKOV elpyaoao ; > TEL { Sé wewuTov ovTHS GeLKENLOD 
Epyor podvos avdpov® érpynkas ; Ta ob mduTav 
érawvéwm. & TXETNLE, O5 Tordde ETANS, Ola pHTE 

. / deeb > 4 ? , yw * > 23 
oe wadéew pyr éue idécOar wdherev' ov yap 
foot TAUTYS arronoryins eer. aX émel Saipov 
Toudde 7Oerev, mpara pwév aot Tiots €& juéov 
gacerat, adtéwy auxopavtéwy 0 Odvatos, pera 
Sé peyadn Swpen amiketar ypvods Te ToANOS 
Kal dpyupos amaAetos kal écOAtes’Acovpiae Kal 
tarmot Bactdyuot. arif€eat §é map jyueas aveu 
eoaryyeeos ovse Ts amwépter oe tnetéons dxpios, 
ov dy yuvacnd dpa ebvabopat.” Tdde elev TE 
dua kat éroteev’ Kat oi pev avtixa és pdvov 
” fol \ of na 3 / \ ¢ 
Hiyovto, TH Sé ta SHpa edéSoTo Kal 4 girly 

1 atree Koene: diree TE, tree N. 

2 auBdoas Valckenaer: @auBooas MSS. 


3 oStws—tvSpwv N: lacuna in rE, in which the supplement 
(a conjecture) has been entered by a late hand. 
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and requered that tresor, seyinge, he wolde sleen 
him, not for no vileinye ne avowtrie, but coveytinge 
tho thinges that in goynge he hadde betoken him. 
Thanne the kyng called his styward and bad him 
brynge what hadde ben goven him for to kepe; and 
whan he broght it, Combabe brak the seel and 
schewed what was with inne and what he himself 
hadde soffred. And he seyde: “O Kyng, for I was 
adrad of this whan ye wolde sende me on this weye, 
therfore me was loth to gon; and whan ye gretly con- 
streyned me, I wroghte this maner dede, that is gode 
for my maistre but not wel forme, Natheles, | that 
am such as ye seen am reprevede of a mannes synne.” 
At this seyinge that other youled and toke him in 
armes and wepynge seyde: “ O Combabe, wherfore 
hastow wrought gret mescheef? Wherfore hastow 
don thiself suche a despyt that never yit no man ne 
sayde? I preyse this not at alle. O herde herte, 
that wast hardy for to don suche thinges, that ] 
wolde thou hadde neer soffred ne I neer seen! Me 
wantede not this answere. But for als moche 
as it was goddes wille, first shaltow han vengeaunce 
of oure grace, the dethe of thi false chalengeres 
hem self, and after schal comen a gret yifte, moche 
gold and gret plentee silver and Assuriene clothes 
and rialle destreres. And thou shalt come before 
me withouten that ony man presente thee, and 
noon schalle lette thee fro sight of me, thoghe I be 
abedde with my wyf.’’? Right as he seyde, right so 
he didde. Tho weren ladde to dethe anon, but to 
him the yiftes were goven and grettere frendschipe 


1 A plain reminiscence of Herodotus 3, 84 and 118, with 
the significant change of jv ph yuvanl to ob3’ Ay yuvaxi 
(Allinson). 
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pelov eyeyéveev. eSdxeev S€ oddels Err’ Acoupior 
KopB8aBo codinv cat edsa:poviny elxeros. 

Mera 6€ aitnodpevos extedécat Ta relTovTa 
TQ vyw—aTehéa ydp pv awodeXolTEev—adtis 
éméumeto, Kal tov te vnov é£etéXece Kal Td 
Norrov avtod éwevevr. Edaxev S€ of Bactreds 
apetis Te Kai evepyeains eiveca év TO ip@ Eordvat 
XarKeov" Kal ete és Tepayy év 78 ipp KouPdBos 
xXaArKe0s, Eppoxdéos tod “Podiou roinua, popdiy 
Bev oxoin yur, éoOjra Se avdpniny exer. 

Aéyerau 6€ tav hirtwv toils padtaTd oi edvo- 
éovras és mapapvOiny tod maQeos Kowwwviny 
EécOar THS suppophs: erewov yap Ewvtods Kab 
Startay Thy avTyy éxeivw Siattéovto. GAroL bE 
(podoyéovew él TH TpHypatt, AéyorTEs ws H 
“Hpn piiéovca KopBaBov worroiat thy Toph 
él voov éBarrev, Sxas pon podvos él 7H avdpnin 
AuTéotTo. TO dé Eos TodTO éwetdy drat éyévero, 
ert viv pévers Kat wodXol éxdatou ereos ev Th 
ip® Tduvovtat xat Ondvvortat, cite KopBdBov 
mapapvecpevor eite Kal “Hpn yapifovrar tdp- 
vovta: 8 ov. éoOijta bé ode oveére dvdpninv 
Eyovowv, GAA elpatd Te yuvatxnia dopéovew 
kal épya yuvatx@v émutedéovow. as b& eyo 
” 2 , N , 2 , e 
HKovoV, avakéaTas Kal TovTéwy és KouBaBov 7 
aitin: ovvevetyOn yap of Kai Tdde. Eetvn yuvy 
és mampyuply amixopévy, iSotea Kadov Te éovta 
kat éoOijra ete advSpninv éxovta, épwrt peyddo 
éoyeTo, weTa 5é paloiaa ateréa eovta éwurtiyy 





* Hermocles of Rhodes is known only from this passage ; 
his name must have been preserved by an inscription on the 
statue, which we may be sure was the restoration of an 
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was graunted. And it semede that Combabe hadde 
not his pere in Assurye for wisdom and for blisse. 

And after, ther as he besoghte to finissche the 
remenant of the temple, for he hadde laft it un- 
finissched, he was sent eftsones and broght it to an 
ende, and abood there fro thens fromward. And be 
cause of his vertue and wel doynge, the kyng vouchede 
saf that his ymage in brasse scholde ben set in the 
seyntuarye. And so for gerdon Combabe dwelleth yit 
in the close, formed of brasse be crafte of Ermocle 
the Rodien, lyk a womman in schappe, but clothed 
ag a man.! 

The storie telleth that his beste frendes, for solas 
of his wo, chosen to parte his lot; for thei gelten 
hem and ladde that same manere lyf. But othere 
men rehercen prestes lore to this matere, how that 
luno lovynge Combabe putte it in the thoghtes of 
manye to gelden hem, in the entente that he 
scholde not mourne allone for manhode. But ever- 
more sithen that this custom was first establissched, 
it abydeth yit, and everyche yeer manye men 
gelden hem in the close and becomen as wommen, 
wher it be that thei solacen Combabe or reioysen 
Iuno. Algates thei gelden hem. And thise no 
lenger clothen hem as men, but weren wommenes 
wedes and don wommenes werkes. And as I herde, 
the blame of this also is leyde on Combabe; for a 
thyng befel him in this wyse. A straunge womman 
that cam thider on pilgrimage saughe him why! 
he was fayre and clad yit as a man, and sche was 
seysed of gret love. But after, whan sche lernede 


older statue of the putative originator of the Galli and 
possibly real founder of the temple, installed in connection 
with the Seleucid restoration of the temple itself. 
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Stepydaato. él toiat KouSaBos, dbupéwy St 
of atuyéws Ta és “Adpoditny exe, éeobfta 
yuvarxniny évedicato, dkws pnKéte érépn yuvn 
ica éEaratéoto. Ade aitin TdAXotot ators 
Onnréns. 

Kop BaBov pév po tocdSe cipja8w, TddXrov 
5é adr ya Ady~ VaTEp@ HEgopat, TOMAS 
Te avTéwy, Oxws Tapvovta, Kal tadfs oxoiny 
Odrrovrat, cal Stev elvexa és 76 ipdv ovK éaép- 
xovrau mpotepov Sé por Oupos eimeivy Oéauds 
Te mépt Tod vnovd Kal peydeos, cal byra 
7 
od eae y oe. > , > a X £o.% Lad 

28 ‘O pév yapos adres, ev TO TO ipdv puta, 
Rodos eativ, KéaTas S€ KaTa pécoy pddioTa TIS 
modtos, Kai ob Telyea Soid Tepixéatar. Tov bé 
Teryéwy TO perv apyaiov, To Sé od TOAAOY Huewov 
mpecBvtTepov. Ta S€ TpomvAaLa TOD ipod és 
dvepov Bopénv amoxéxpwrat, wéyabos Saov Te 
éxatov opyviewrv. éy TovTOLTL TOlat TpoTUNALoLCt 
Kal of parrot éstaat Tors Atdvucos éotHcato, 
Hrxinv Kal olde TpinKkociwy dpyuewy. és ToUTéwY 





1 Since Kombabos bears a very ancient name, since the 
temple-story ascribes the origin of the Galli to him, not to 
Attis, and since Attis does not figure at all in the worship as 
described by Lucian, the Galli can hardly be a Seleucid 
importation from Phrygia (Cumont); in that case Attis 
would have been imported also. Meyer, who believes the 
cult ancient here, but Hittite-Anatolian in its origin, finds 
evidence of Attis-worship in the name Atargatis (Atar-Ata), 
which he interprets as the Astarte of Attis; ae, the goddess 
that is characterized by the worship of Attis (Gesch., p. 650). 
This view not only leaves Kombabos out of account, but 
does not reckon with the fact that the deity Ata was often, 
if not always, thought of as feminine (cf. Baudissin, p. 158, 1). 
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that he was marred, sche slowe hirself. Thanne for 
despeyr that Combabe hadde be cause he was 
acurst in love, he didde on femele clothinge to the 
ende that never non other womman scholde ben 
so begyled. That is whi Galles weren femele 
aparay].1 

Of Combabe have I seyd ynow, and of Galles I 
schalle make mencioun sone in another partie of my 
boke,? how that they ben gelded, and in what 
manere that thei ben buryed, and wherfore thei 
entren not into the temple. But first it listeth me 
to telle of the site of the temple and his gretnesse, 
and therfore I schalle don right so. 

The place therinne the temple sytt isa hille; and 
it liggeth wel in the myddes of the cytee, and two 
walles enviroune it. Oon of tho walles is auncien, 
but the tother is not mocheles elder than oure tyme. 
The entree of the holy place maketh out toward the 
Septemtryon, wela 100 fadmes of largenesse ; and in 
that entree stont tho yerdes that Bachus leet set, 
on heighte a 300 fadmes.? A man goth up the oon 
The connection, however, between Attis and Ata is indubit- 
able ; and I believe that there is an analogous connection 
between Kombabos (Assyr. Hum-ba-ba, Babyl. Hu-wa-wa, 
with characteristic w for 6) and KbBnBos (Gallus), KuBh8n 
(the goddess Cybele). It cannot be mere coincidence that in 
Syria Ku(in)baba serves Ata, while in Phrygia Cybebe is 
served by Attis. That the transfer in which man and 
goddess exchanged names was from Semitic to non-Semitic 
soil is, it seems to me, likely from the antiquity of the name 
Ku(m)baba. Other arguments are not wanting. 

2 C. 50-53. 

* Some reduce these 300-fathom emblems to 30 by con- 
jecture, but it is in unimportant details like this that Lucian 
gives rein to his inclination to parody. Mandeville gives the 


ae of Babel the modest height of 64 furlongs—eight 
miles, 
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Tov eva pardovt avnp éxXao TOU éreos bis a dvépxerat 
oixéee Te ép cep TR PAARD Xpovov émra Tipepewv. 
aitin &€ of THS dyd8ou HOE Aéyerat. ot pev 
Torrol vopiCovew ort von Toioe Geoiawy Optreet 
Kal dyaba Ewandoy Lupin airéet, of 6 TOV 
evywrewy dry ober € émaiovary. GAXowoev € Soxéer 
Kal rade Acuxadtwvos elveka Tocéea Gat, éxelvns 
Evpopiis pvijpara, oxoTe of dvOpwroat és Ta 
ovpea Kal és Ta Tepuprjcea TOY devdpéwv joav 
TO TOAAOY Vdwp dppwoéorTes. ewol pév vuv Kal 
tase amidava. Sdoxéw ye pev Atoviaw odéas 
Kal Tube Trovéety, ovpPadrdopat dé Toutéotct. 
pardrous | oo Atovicw evel povat, év Toioe par- 
otat Kal dvdpas Evnivous kativovow, 6 dtev pev 
eivexa éym ovx épéw. Soxéee & dv pot, eal Ode 
és éxetvou piunocy tod EvAivou dvdpos dvépyxerat. 

‘HL 8€ of dvodos Tonjde cerph pixpy? éwvrov 
Te dpa kat tov daddov meptParnet, pera 68 
émiBaiver Evdov mpoo buay TO parr oxoaov 
és. xeopny axpou 7000s" caveeoy 88 & dpa diva Barret 
THV oerpyy aphorépwbev dxwamep yvroyéwy. €b 
8€ Tis TOdE per ovK orreoTev, Omwmev O€ powiro- 
Baréovras 4) év ApaBin } év AiydtT@ } &drX0Oi 
Kou, olde TO A€yo. 


1 va paddAdy N: lacuna in TE, in which these words are 
entered in a late hand. 
2 wxpp Kuster: paxpi) MSS. 





1 This is evidently the true reason, and not either of the 
two that follow. That the gods can hear better from near 
at hand is good Semitic psychology; but the use of a pillar 
instead of a mountain-top, or a ziggurat, or the roof of a 
house, appears otherwise unevidenced in early Syria. ‘It 
was perhaps the memory of this strange rite (not however 
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of thise yerdes twyes in the yeer and woneth at the 
cop of the yerde for the space of 7 dayes. And the 
cause of his goynge up, as men seyn, is this. Lewed 
folk trowen that he speketh with the goddes on highe 
and axeth bones for alle Surrye, and the goddes 
heren his preyeres fro there nyghe. But othere 
wenen that this also is don be cause of Deucalioun, 
in tokene and mynde of that tribulacioun, whan 
men wenten into montaynes and into the gret highe 
trees for fere of the flode. Now to me, that is not 
to beleven. I suppose wel that thei don this for 
worschipe of Bachus, and I conclude it thus. Yerdes 
that thei maken for worschipe of Bachus, on tho yerdes 
thei setten alle weyes wodene men; but I schalle 
not seye whi? Therfore me thenketh, in goynge 
up, that oon countrefeteth that other woden man. 

The manere of his goynge up is this. He putteth 
a schort corde abouten himself and the yerde, and 
thanne he climbeth on peces of wode ynaylled on 
the yerde, bigge ynow for to lette setten on his 
toon; and ther as he climbeth he throweth up the 
corde with bothe hondes right as he mighte schake 
the reynes of a charre. If ony ther be that hath 
not seen this thing, but hath seen men that climben 
trees of palme in Arabye or in Egypte, or elles 
where, he undirstondeth wherof I speke? 


peculiar to Syria, but known also in India) which led 
Simeon the Stylite to ascend his column four centuries later 
at a site not very far west of the old temple of the Dea 
Syria” (C. BR. Conder, Palestine, p. 206). 

* Compare Herodotus 2, 48, and the iepds Adyos. The 
explanation that Lucian has in mind is probably the 
Ce story (Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 2 
p. 30 P.). 

3 as method of climbing palms is alluded to by Pliny, 
13, 29. 
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"Ereay 6é és Tédos lenrae THS 0808, cerpny 
érépny agels THY adtos éxet, Re TaUTW, 
dvednet TOY ot Oupds, Eira Kal eipata Kal oKevea, 
amo TOY Spqv ouvdéwy oxotny Kaduny ifaver, 
pipver TE _Xpovoy TOV éizrov Teepeov. moARol 
6é dm UK VEO MEVOL Ypuoov te Kal apyupoy, oi dé 
yarKkov, Ta vopilovar, és éxivoy* mpoaGe Kei- 
HEvov Katia, A€yovTes Ta ovvouara éxaoTos. 
Taper Tews 66 GAXos dive ayyédree: 6 be beEd- 
pevos ToUvopa UX wry és Exagtov mover at, dua 
bé ely duevos Kporéet Toinpea Narxeov, TO deider 
peya eal TPNXY Kiveomevov. edeL bé ovdapd: 
ay yap pv UTrvos Ey moré, oKopTios dvdy 
dveryei pet Te Kal deka épyatetat, kat oi oe a 
Enpin tod tmvou emixéatat. Ta bev ay és Tov 
oKopTiov pvdéovras ipa Te Kal Georperéa ek 
be a aT pexéa earl, ouK eXeo épéecy. Sonées 6é bot, 
péya és dypurviny cuuBarretat Kal THis Wrecvos 
1) Oppwoin. 

PardoBaréwy ney 8% mépt Tooade apKées. 6 

30 8é ynos opéet he és pEMOv aviovTa, edo oe Kab 
épyacinu éotiv oxotous woos ev "Twovin moteovaty. 
edpn peyary avexet x vis? péyabos dpyucéwv 
duoty, emi tis 6 unos émtxéatat. davodos és adtov 


L eyivoy A. MH. : : éxetvor TE. N reads: of 8 yarKdy 
xouiCovory, elt’ apévres exelvou mpdade kelweva amaci, etc. This 
Byzantine correction has been followed in all editions since 
the princeps, which reads as TE, 

2 yijs Longolius: tis MSS. 





? Very likely the bronze sistrum ; fragments of these have 
been found in Phoenicia (Cook 45). The object was to scare 
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Whan he is comen to the ende of his weye, he 
letteth falle an other corde that he hath, that is 
long, and draweth uppe what him list, wode and 
clothes and purveyaunce, of the whiche he frameth 
a sete lyk as a nest, theron he sytteth and abydeth 
for the space of the before seyde dayes, And 
manye comynge putten gold or silver or peraunter 
brasse, that thei usen for here moneyes, in to a 
vesselle that lyeth there neer, seyinge everychon 
his name. Thann oon that stondeth there beside 
calleth it uppe; and whan that other resceyveth the 
name of eech, he preyeth for him, and in preyinge 
schaketh a thyng of brasse that souneth gret and 
schrille whan it is stered.1_ And he ne slepeth never. 
For if that ever he falle on slepe, a scorpioun goynge 
up awaketh him and doth him pitous harm; and 
that is the peyne that is leyde on him for slepynge.? 
Now this tale that is told of the scorpioun is a holy 
tale and wel semyng, but wher it be trewe or non, 
I wot neer. Natheles, me semeth that drede of 
fallynge avayleth moch to wakfulnesse. 

Now thanne, of yerde-climberes have I seyd y 
now. But as touching the temple, it loketh ayenst 
the sonnes rysynge, and the form and makyng 
therof is right as thei bylden temples in Ionye. A 
gret platte forme ryseth fro the erthe 2 fadmes of 
highte, where on the temple sytt. The weye up to 


away evil spirits, which as Lucian says elsewhere (vol. iii, 
p. 343), take flight if they hear a chink of bronze or iron. 

? There is probably special significance in the scorpion. 
Not only does it occur frequently on Babylonian seals, and 
later become the sign of the Zodiac, but in the Gilgamesh 
Epic (Frazer, Folklore,i, 112), the mountain, where the sun 
goes down (i.e. Antilian on ; Schrader-Zimmern, p. 573), is 
guarded by a scorpion man and woman. 
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AOov erointat, ov Kdépta paxpr. dvedOovte 
X a e 
d€ Owmipa peév Kal 6 mpovnos péya mapéxerat 
if é oa 
Bupyaoi te Hoxntat xpucénow: évdo0ev 8é 6 yds 
a a > iA \ e > ‘ 
Xpugov te WorNAov aTroAduTeTat Kai 1 Gpopy 
maa ypuoén. drove: 8€ avtod ddun auBpooln 
e oe n a 
oxoin Aéyerar THs ywpns THs ’ApaBins, nal 
got THrAdHEeV ayoyTL TpogRadAdEL TVOLY KdpTA 
ayadny: cat jv adtis amins, obdauad retrerat, 
3 , 4 oe > ‘ cg x ‘ 
adda oev Ta TE elata é5 TOAXOY EXEL THY TYOLNY 
Kat od és Tatar avdTis pviceat. 
"Evdo0ev 66 6 vnds ove ddéos éotiv, AXA ev 
i a t ” a wv ‘ >? 
avuT@® Oddapos GAXos TweTointat. dvodos Kal és 
lol > ‘J 4 x > ” EJ 
ToUToy odlyn: Ovpnat Sé odx HoxntTat, adda 
és avtiov amas avaréntata. és pev av Tov 
Héyav vnov mdvtes ecépyovtat, és 5é Tov OdAamov 
01 ipées potvoy, ob pévtor mwavtes oi ipées, AARd 
ot pdricta adyyiAcot té elow Kal olot aca és 
TO ipov pérerat Oeparnin. ev dé Tade elatar Ta 
ef 4 or x x + AY f 24 es 
&ea, } te” Hpn cai tov avtot Ala édvta érépw 
ovvouatt KAnifovarv. dudw b& ypvceo! Té elow 
SIRS al 4 2 A A + a f 
Kal apdw eovrarr adda tiv wéev “Hpnv réavtes 
pépovary, 6 de ravpoowy epeterar. 





1 The other name, the right one, is Hadad, or Ramman, 
god of the lightning and of the waters (rains and floods), 
known from very early times to the Seimites, to the Mitani 
folk under the name of Teshub, and to the Hittites, upon 
whose monuments he is conspicuous, with the axe and the 
thunderbolt for attributes. He underlies not only Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus but Jupiter Dolichenus. Consequently his 
identification here also with Jupiter was inevitable, and it 
is chiefly in virtue of this that his spouse was identified 
with Juno (ef. Dussaud, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v., and Schrader- 
Zimmern, p. 447). 

2 Lucian’s statement is borne out by the coins; see Head, 
Hist. Nunm., 2nd ed., p. 777. Atargatis is seen sometimes 
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it is mad of stone, that is not over long. And 
whan thou art aboven, the parvys of the temple 
scheweth thee a thing of grete merveylle, for it is 
dight with dores of gold. And with inne, the temple 
schyneth with mocheles gold, and the ceylours ben 
alle goldene. And a hevenlyche savour cometh out 
of it, lyk as cometh, men seyn, out of the londe of 
Arabye. In goynge up, fro fer it sendeth toward 
thee a wondur swete brethe; and ther as thou gost 
thy weye, it fayleth never, but thi clothes kepen 
that brethe ful longe tyme, and thou schalt ever- 
more ben in remembraunce ther of. 

And with inne, the temple is not oon, but in it is 
mad an other chambre, to the which is an other weye 
up, that is but schort. That chambre is not dight 
with dores but liggeth alle open ayens thee. In to 
the grete temple comen alle men, but in to the 
litylle chambre the prestes only, and not alle the 
prestes, but only thei that ben most nyghe to 
the Goddes and han in governaunce alle the servys 
of the temple. And in that chambre arn throned 
the ydoles, that oon Iuno and that other that is 
love, algates thei clepen him be another name.! 
And both ben of gold, and both sytten, but lyonns 
beren Iuno, and that other sytt on boles.? 


riding on a lion, sometimes enthroned between two of them ; 
Hadad (not Baal Kevan) is seated between two oxen. ‘On 
an inscription from North Syria (eighth century) Hadad has 
horns, and with this agrees the association of the bull with 
the god... we may conjecture that the small heads of 
bulls unearthed by the excavations are connected with his 
worship” (Cook, 90; cf. Schrader-Zimmern, p. 778). Com- 
pare Tobit, 1, 5. The lion appears also in connection with 
Ata, with ‘‘ Kadesh,” who stands upon a lion in an Egyptian 
representation of her, and with several Babylonian deities, 
as well as with Cybele. 
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Kai dita to pev tov Avs dyarkpa és Ala 
if e a *. \ ‘ oo cid 
mavTa oph Kal Keharyny Kal elwara cal édpyp, 
Kai puv ovde €OéXav addrws eikdoers. 1 56” Hpy 
is a f X\ > ‘ 
oxotéovti tot TwoAvedéa poppyy éxpavée Kai 
* \ La 3 fa t a > S ¥ 
Ta pev Evuravta atpexéi AOyo “Hpy éeoriv, Ever 
8é te eat’ AOnvains xal’Adpodirys cal Lednvains 
kat “Péns xat "Apréusdos wat Nepéotos kal 
Moipéwv. xeepi bé TH wer érépn oxirrpov exer, 
TH étépy b€ Atpaxtopr, Kai eri TH Keparh axtivas 
; ¥ 
Te popéee Kal Tupyov Kal KeoTOY TH pouvny THY 
Odvpavinv coopéovow. extoabev Sé of xpuvads TE 
GAXos wepixéatas cal A(Go. Kapta ToAvTeErées, 
tov of pev rAevxol, of Sé darwdees, worrol Sé 
> 4 ‘ \ = wv + ba e 
oiva@decs, ToAAOl Sé mupwdees, Ett Se Gvuyxes ot 
5 . \ ee 54 , 2. 
SapdGot odrAol cai vaxwwGot Kat cudpayso, Ta 
/ > t \?> \ 7 ‘rare A 
fépovow Aiydrriot Kat Ivdot cai Aldiormes Kat 
Mido xal "Appérros cat BaBudwwor. ro bé 8) 
, r ” a ’ , ’ 
pélovos dAoyou afvov, TodTO arnynoopar ALGov 
> %. an a f A ia ow 
emt TH Kehary Popéer” AvYVIs KadEETAL, OVYOLA 
dé of tod epyou 4 auvtuxin. amo tovToU év 
a t XQ 2 f ie \ f € 
vuxth oédas woddov amokdpretat, Uo bé ol 
\ ¢ \ ae uf ‘\ a, d 
Kal o vnos a&tras olov bm Avxvotot paetveTat. 
3 € 4 \ \ \ i ? f ? 14 XY oo” 
&v Huépn dé To pev péyyos dabevées, idénv 5é exes 





1 Compare Plutarch, Crassus, 17, 6: “And the first 
warning sign came to him from this very goddess, whom 
some call Venus, others Juno, while others (cf. Cornutus 6) 
still regard her as the natural cause which supplies from 
moisture the beginnings and seeds of everything, and points 
out to mankind the source of all blessings. For as they 
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And certeynely the symulacre of Iove ressembleth 
love in alle pointes, as heed and garnements and 
throne; and thou mightest not lyknen him unto 
no thing elles, and thou wolde. But whan thou 
lokest on Iuno, sche wil schewe thee grete dyver- 
sitee of semblaunty; for al be it that the hool, trewely 
considered, be luno, natheles it conteyneth some 
dele of Minerve and Venus and Luna and Cibella 
and Deane and Fortune and Parcas,1 And in that 
oon hond sche holt a troncheon, and in that 
other a distaf; and on hir hede sche bereth rayes, 
and a tour, and that ceynt that men arayen with cestus 
Venus Celestial allone. And abouten hir sche hath 
mo gold and precious stones right costlewe, some 
whyte and some watry, and manye lyk wyn and 
manye lyk fuyr; and therto sardoynes withouten 
nombre and berylles and emeraudes. Thise stones 
bryngen men of Egypte and Inde and Ethyope and 
Medye and Ermonye and Babyloyne. But I schal 
devyse you a thyng that is yit mo to speke of. 
Sche bereth on hir hede a ston that hight Lampe 
and hath his name after that that it doth. That ston 
schyneth in the nyght with grete claretee and 
serveth al] the temple with light, right as it were 
of lampes. In the daye his schyninge is feble but 


were leaving her temple (where, Plutarch says, he had been 
taking an inventory of the treasures), first the younger 
Crassus stumbled and fell at the gate, and then his father 
fell over him” (Perrin’s translation). The identification 
with Aphrodite, which occurs on inscriptions from Delos, is 
due to her Astarte side ; to Lucian in this case it is of course 
particularly suggested by the famous cestus. What sug- 
gested the other goddesses is not clear to me in the case of 
Athena or of Nemesis; the rays indicate Selene, the distaff 
Artemis, and the sceptre the Parcae, or Moirai (Fates). 
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1 égopen du Soul, Edd. 
2 50s Schaefer: el80s MSS. 








1 Compare Herodotus 2, 44, on the great emerald pillar in 
the temple of Melkart at Tyre; also Mandeville, pp. 239, 
276, ed. Halliwell, on luminous stones in the possession of 
the Emperor of Cathay and of Prester John. Diodorus (3, 39, 
8) credits the topaz with this power. 

2 It is clear from the passage in Melito quoted above that 
Lucian’s ‘‘token” (scmeion) rests upon a misunderstanding 
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it hath a right fuyry aspect.1 And ther is an 
other merveylle in that ydole. Gif thou loke on 
hir stondynge ayenst hir, sche loketh on thee, and 
if thou remeve thee, hir regard folweth thee; natheles 
if an other beholde hir fro the tothere syde, sche 
doth right so to him also. 

And betwene hem stont a symulacre of gold, not 
lyk the othere symulacres in no kynde, that hath 
no propre schap but bereth the qualitees of the 
other goddes. And the Assuriens hem selve clepen 
it Tokene, for thei han not goven him no propre name ; 
in sothe thei mowe not seyn whens it cam ne what 
maner thyng itis. But some beleven, it is of Bachus, 
and othere that it is of Deucalioun, and othere that it 
is of Semiramys. And for sothe a dowve of gold 
stont on his hede, and so thei devisen that it is 
Semiramys Tokene. And it doth iorney twyes 
eech yeer to the See, for to fecchen that water 
aforseyde.? 

In the temple himself on the left syde in entrynge is 
first a thron of Elye the sonne, but noon ymage of him 
sytt thereon. For of Sonne and Mone only schewen 
thei non symulacres, and I lernede wherfore thei 
folwen this usaunce. Thei seyn that of othere 
goddes it is lefal to lete make symulacres, for that 


of the name of a goddess, Simi, Simia, Semea (Nildeke ; ef. 
Hoefer, s.v. Semea in Roscher). The name also figures in 
the Semiramis-Derceto myth, for the royal overseer is called 
Simmas. Note also that the figure has a dove on its head. 
A Talmudic gloss cited by Drusins says: “ Samaritanus 
circumcidit in nomine imaginis columbam referentis quam 
inventam in vertice montis Garizim certo quodam ritu colunt ” 
(Selden, de Dis Syris, p. 275), See Montgomery, Samaritans, 
p. 320. 
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1 Compare Meyer, Gesch., p. 192, on the lack of images and 
temples in the Egyptian worship of Ra. 

2 Apollo is Nebo, whose statue, bearded and clothed, 
ereeted at Kelach by Adad-Nirari III, son of Semiramis, 
may be seen at the British Museum (illustrated in Roscher, 
Lexikon, I, p. 49). The inscription that it bears implores 
long life for Adad-Nirari, king of Assyria, and for Sam- 
muramat, the Lady of the Palace. Nebo was highly favoured 
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here schappes ben not seen of alle men. But Sonne 
and Mone ben wel visible and alle men beholden 
hem. Whi thanne make symulacres of thynges that 
aperen in the eyr? 

And ther nyghe this throne is sett a symulacre 
of Apollo, not lyk as he is wont to ben formed. For 
alle othere leven Apollo yong and formen him as a 
stripling, but thise allone schewen a symulacre of 
Apollo berded. And doynge this thei preisen hem 
selve and repreven Grekes and alle othere men that 
worschippen Apollo in lyknesse of a child. And the 
resoun is, for it semeth hem gret folye to maken 
schappes of Goddes inperfyt, and al that is yong 
thei demen yit inperfyt. And here Apollo hath 
other novelrye; for thei allone arayen him with 
clothynges.* 

Now of the wondres that he doth I can speke 
largely, but I wol telle only that that is most 
marveyllous; and first I schalle make mencioun 
of the oracle. Ther ben manye oracles amonges 
Grekes and manye amonges Egyptyens, and some in 
Libye, and also manye in Asye. But thise oracles 
speken not withouten prestes or prophetes; but 


by Semiramis, and also, in later days, by Antiochus Soter, 
who rebuilt his temple at Borsippa in 268 B.c. At Edessa, 
near Hieropolis, his worship continued until the coming of 
Christianity (Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents, pp. 14, 22, 
41). Contemporary testimony to its existence at Hieropolis 
ig furnished by Melito; see above, p. 353, note 3. The statue 
at Hieropolis that we find described in Macrobius seems to be 
a later one; for though it was bearded and clothed, as in 
Lucian’s day, there was a calathus on the head, a spear 
topped with a little figure of Victory in the right hand, a 
flower in the left, a breastplate on his body, and over it a 
snaky aegis; also, two eagles near by (Saturn, 1, 17, 67-70). 
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1 Zpovrat Fritzsche : fcovra: MSS, 





1 At Heliopolis, Jupiter Heliopolitanus, who had absorbed 
“ Apollo,” gave oracles in much the same way (Macrobius, 
Saturna, 1, 23. 13sqg.). So also did Ammon at his great 
Libyan shrine (Siwa); the deseription of the procedure when 
Alexander consulted it (Diodorus, 17, 50-51), somewhat blind 
in itself, is clear in the light of these parallels. The ikon of 
the Virgin at Phaneromene, Salamis, is credited with similar 

owers to-day (Capps), and for a parallel in modern Sierra 

eone, see Frazer, /olklore, iii, p. 323. 

2 This is very likely the same triad of Semitic deities 
under another set of names, and in slightly different mani- 
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that oon meveth be himself and be himself acom- 
plischeth his fercastinge, wher of the maner is right 
so. Whan heis in wille for to make predicatioun, atte 
firste he meveth on his thron, and thanne anon the 
prestes beren him up; but if thei ne beren him 
not up, he sweteth and meveth ever the more. And 
whyls thei carryen him on here scholdres, he dryveth 
hem, tornynge hem in alle weyes and lepynge fro 
that oon to that other. And atte last the Chefe 
Preste meteth him and axeth him of alle manere 
thinges; and gif he wole not that a thyng ben don, 
he draweth him backwardes; but if he commende a 
thyng, he dryveth his bereres forwardes right as he 
were dryvinge a charre.1 So assemblen thei the 
predicatiounes, and withouten this don thei no 
thing, ne solempne ne lewede. And he speketh of 
the yeer and the sesouns ther of, ye, whan thei 
ne axe not; and he speketh of the Tokene, whan 
it schal gon that iorney aforseyde. And I schalle 
seye you an other wonder that he wroghte in min 
owene presence. Whan the prestes wolde beren 
him up and carryen him, he lafte hem doun on the 
erthe and fleighe in the eyr al be him self. 

There beside Apollo is a symulacre of Atlas, and 
there neer, of Mercure and of Lucine.? 


festations. For Atlas I would suggest Hadaranes, who 
according to Melito was worshipped here; a sign of the 
Zodiac would have sufficed to suggest the supporter of the 
heavens. Hermes(Mercury) should be Nebo at bottom, be- 
cause that planet is the planet of Nebo; but the Helio- 
politan Mercury who took the place of the Hieropolitan 
Apollo-Nebo in the triad is thought to have been called 
Simios (Dussaud). Entleithyia (Lucina), the helper in child- 
birth, is Mylitta, though here they may not have called her 
by that name (cf. Schrader-Zimmern, 423, notc 7). 
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Now have I devysed you how that the temple 
is aparaylled with innen. Withouten is set a gret 
awtere of brasse, and there nyghe ben othere symul- 
acres of kynges and prestes withouten nombre ; and 
I schalle telle you tho that ben moste worthy of 
mencioun. At the lefte syde of the temple stont a 
symulacre of Semiramys schewinge the temple with 
hir righte hond, the whiche was sett up for this 
resoun. Sche made ordeynaunce unto alle that 
duelleden in Surrye that thei scholde worschippe hir 
as here goddesse, recchynge nought of the othere 
goddes and Iuno hirself. And thei didde right 
so. But after, for als moche as syknesses and tribu- 
laciouns and peynes weren leyde on hir by the - 
goddes, sche cessed of that folye and knouleched that 
sche was mortalle and commaunded alle hir subgettes 
to tornen hem ayen un to Iuno. Wherfore sche 
stont yit in suche gyse, devysing to alle that comen 
that thei schulle worschippe Iuno, and knoulechynge 
that sche is not goddesse no more, but that other.1 

And in that place saughe | also ymages of Eleyne 
and Ecube and Andromacha and Parys and Ector 
and Achilles. And I saughe Nireos ymage, that 
was sone of Aglaye, and Philomele and Progne, that 
weren yit wommen, and Tereus himself, that was a 
brid, and an other ymage of Semiramys, and of 
Combabe that that I spak of, and a right fayr of 
Stratonice, and oon of Alexaundre lyk as it were the 
verray man, and there beside him stont Sardanapalle 
in other schappe and other aparayl.? 


1 There may be some truth in this legend, for Semiramis 
actually received worship in Carchemish, just north of 
Hieropolis. 

2 That is, with the figure and clothing of a woman. 
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1 Sacred animals were a common feature of temple-closes 
in Greece (Gardner-Jcvons, Afanual, p. 188). Plato intro- 
duces sacred bulls into his utopian Atlantis, Critias, 119 p. 
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And in the clos at large pasturen grete boles 
and hors and egles and beres and lyouns ; and thei 
don no manere harm to men but ben everyche of 
hem holy and tame.? 

Prestes thei apoynten withouten nombre, of the 
whiche some slcen the victimes and some beren the 
offrynges of licours and some ben cleped Fuyrbereres 
and some Awtere Prestes. Whan I was there, mo 
than a 300 weren wont to assemblen hem for sacrifise. 
Thei ben clothed in whyte robes alle, and thei han 
a poynted cappe on here hedes.2 And _ everyche 
yeer a newe chefe preste is sett over hem, that 
allone wereth a robe of purpre and is crouned with a 
coronale of gold.3 And therto is other gret multy- 
tude of religious men, of floyteres and piperes and 
Galles, and also wommen that ben wode and out of 
here witte. 

Twyes each day sacrifise is perfourmed, to the 
which allecomen. To Iove thei sacrificen withouten 
ony noys, ne syngynge not ne floytynge; but whan 
thei presenten offrynges to Iuno, thanne thei syngen 
and floyten and sounen cymbales. And as to this 
thei mighte not telle me no thing certeyn. 

Ther is also a lak, a lityl fro the temple, in the 
whiche holy fissches ben norysscht, withouten nombre 
and of dyverse kyndes. Some of hem ben ful grete, 
and thise han names and comen whan thei ben 

2 For the pointed cap, see Cumont in Daremberg-Saglio, 
Dict. des Ant., s.v. Syria Dea, fig. 6698, and the reference in 
the next note (Abd-Hadad). 

3 Coins of Hieropolis, of the fourth century, B.c. (Babelon, 
Perses achéménides, No. 315), show the high priest Abd-Hadad 
in the dress here described. Compare Herodian 5, 3, 6 
(costume of Elagabalus; cf. Dio Cassius 79, 11); Cureton, 


Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 41 (Sharbil, priest of Nebo) ; 
Athenaeus 5, 2158.0. (priest of Sandan at Tarsus), 
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1 Speorews Gesner: épecreds MSS. 





* «* At Hierapolis in Syria, in the lake of Venus, they (the 
fish) obey the spoken commands of the aeditui ; when called, 
they come with their golden ornaments ; they show affection 
and let themselves be tickled (adulantes scalpuntur), and 
they open their mouths for people to pnt in their hands” 
(Pliny, Nat, Hist. 32, 17). According to Aelian (Nat. Hist. 
12, 2) they swam in regular formation, and had leaders. 
The pond still exists, but the fish are no more (Cumont, 
Etudes Syriennes, p. 36 sq.). There were similar ponds at 
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cleped. And whan I was there, amonges hem was 
oon that werde gold. On his fynne was festned a 
ioyelle of gold; and often tymes I saughe him, and 
he hadde that ioyelle.+ 

That lak is passynge depe. I assayde it not, but 
men seyn that it hath wel mo than a 200 fadmes ; 
and in the myd place ther of stont an awtere of 
stone. Seeynge it on a sodeyne, thou woldest 
trowen that it fleyted and rode upon the water, and 
manye men wenen thus; but I suppose that a gret 
piler pight undernethe bereth up the awtere. And 
it is ever more dressed with gerlondes and hath 
encens brennynge, and manye swymmen overthwart 
to it eech day for a vowe that thei han, and bryngen 
gerlondes.? 

At that place ben wondur grete festes, the which 
highte Desceyntes unto the Lak, be cause that in 
tho festes alle the ydoles gon doun to the lak. 
Amonges hem Iuno cometh first, be cause of the 
fissches, to the entente that love schalle not seen 
hem first; for if so be that this happeth, thei dyen 
alle, as men seyn. And for sothe he cometh to 


Ascalon, Edessa, and Smyrna: see the interesting inscription 
from Smyrna in Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec.*, No. 584. 
The custom was transmitted to modern times (Baudissin, 
Studien, ii, pp. 159 and 165; Hogarth, le, p. 189). 
On the fish tabu in Syria, see Xenophon, Anab. 1, 4, 9; 
Menander, fragment 544 Kock; Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 3, 39 ; 
Diodorus 2, 4, 3; Plutarch, JIforal. 170d, 730D; Ovid, 
Fasti 2, 461 sqg.; Athenaeus 4, 157 B; 8, 346. sqq. ; 
Clement Alex., Protrept. 2, 39, p. 35 Pp; Hyginus, Fab. 197; 
Astron. 2, 30. 

2 Gruppe (Gr. Myth. u. Religionsgesch., p. 813) connects this 
‘* Floating” island with the holy island of Tyre, the floating 
island of Chemmis in the swamps of Buto, and with the 
Greek stories of Delos and Patmos. 
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b © ue ? la f \ 
Tpocw iatapévn ametpye Té piv Kal moda 
Aarapéovae'a amoméuTet. 

/ x fal ‘ a? ‘ 

Méytoras dé abrotot wavyyuptes al és Oddaccay 

, . 3 > ‘ cA /, A > 4 
voulCovTat. arr’ éyw TovTwr Tépr capes ovdev 
yw a] a %: \ = Sara IQA 3 i, 
exo eltety: ov yap AOov adros ovdé érrecpnOnv. 
TavTnS THS GdouTopins. Ta dé éXOdvres totéov- 
ou, eldov Kal amnyicopat. ayyntov Exactos Patt 

la / nn \ . , 
oerarypévov pépovorn, xnpp dé rade ceomwavr a, 
KQL flv OVK AvTOL AVTapEvoL YEoVTaL, ANN EaTev 
5 i i: la 3 £ x i} \ a a a 3 
Gdextpvav tpos, oixéer bé él TH Riuvy, Os érel 

ta c \ 3 , v cal ¢ an 
opéwn SéEnrar Ta ayyija, THY Te chpnyida op 
Kal picOdv apvipevos avd te AVeL TOV Secor Kab 
TOV KNpoV arratpéeTar Kal modAal pees ex ToOV- 

a“ a , 
téou Tob épyou T@ aAexTpuoMt ayelpovtar. é&vOev 
88 é5 Tov vndv avtoal évelxavtes anévSoval Te Kab 
Pucavtes oriaw anovortéovaty. 

J i X - a > a a 

Opréwy 5€ racéwy Tov oida peylaTny Tob 
elapos apYopévou émttedéovatv, Kab yuv ol pev 
mupny, of 6€ Aapraba Karéovotv. Ouolnv &é ev 

tJ fol , , é fi > ‘, 
avr Toupee trotéovotv. dévdpea weyada éxxowav- 
TES TH AUAH Eotaot, wera 5é ayivéovtes alyds TE 

ate , 4 2? a , 
wal dias Kai adda KTHvea Cwa éx Tov devdpéwr 
amtaptéovoty év 6€ nal dpuides Kal eipata Kal 
ypicea cal dpyvpea Troipata. émedy dé évtedéa 
TATA TOLnTwVTal, TepLevelKavTEs TA ip& TeEpt 
Ta Sdévdpea mupny évidow, ra b€ abrixa rdvta 





1 « The rite of descending to the water (xardBaots, Semitic 
yerid) was common all over Syria. . . . Its purpose was to 
revive the water-sources and bring rain” (Dussaud, Pauly- 
Wissowa s.v. Hadad). Why the fish should need protection 
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seen hem, but sche, stondynge beforn him, letteth 
him, and with manye supplicatiouns sendeth him his 
weye.t 

Wondur grete ben also the festes that thei ben 
wont to make in goynge to the see. Of tho festes 
ne can I not seye no thing certeyn, be cause that 
I ne wente not myself ne assayde not that pil- 
grimage. But what thei don whan thei retornen, 
that I saughe and schalle devyse you. Thei beren 
everychon a pot fulle of water, and thise pottes ben 
seeled with waxe. And of hem self thei ne breke 
not the seel for to schede it out; but ther is a holy 
Cokke,? that woneth nyghe to the lak, that whan dwells 
he resceyveth the vesseles he loketh to the seel, and 
getteth him a fee for to undon the bond and remeve 
the waxe; and the Cokke gadereth moche silver 
thorghe this werk, And fro thens thei hem self 
bryngen it in to the temple, and scheden it out; 
and after this thei perfourmen sacrifise, and than 
thei wenden hoom ayen. 

But the grettest of alle festes wherof I knowe is 
kepte in the firste somer sesoun, and some men 
clepen it Fuyr Feste and some Torche Feste. ‘Ther 
inne thei don sacrifise in this wyse. Thei kutten 
grete trees and setten hem in the clos, and after, 
brynginge gotes and schepe and othere bestes, thei 
hangen hem fro the trees, alle on lyve, and eke 
briddes and clothes and ioyelles of gold and of silver, birds 
And whan thei han mad everyche thing complet and 
perfyt, thei beren the ydoles aboute the trees, and 
thanne thei casten inne fuyr and als swythe alle tho instantly 


from Hadad is a mystery to me, unless here too Hadad had 
begun to be identified with the sun, 
? Not, according to Dussaud, a Gallus, but an overseer. 
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«alovrar. és. anak Tap opty TorRol Gee pamrey 
amixvéovTat éx Te Lupins. Kal Tay rept Xeopecov 
Tacéwy, pépovaiy Te Ta éwur ay ipa Exacroe Kab 
Ta onpaia éxaatot éyouaty és rabe HepLpeneva, 
*Ep Puther bé juéonot TO pep mrHGs és 70 
‘pov dyeipovran, Tarroe 8é modnol Kal Tous 
édeEa, ot tpot awOpwrot, Ted€ouce Ta Spyta, Tap- 
vovtal Te TOUS THXEas Kal Tolot VaTOLOL TpOS 
addr ous TUTTOVTaL. TodNol be ahict wape- 
oreates érravaéovat, ToArdol bé Toprava waTta- 
yéousn, ardor 66 deiSovow &vOea Kat ipa doparta. 
TO bé eyo ExT Os Tod vyod TOdE yiryverat, ove 
eaépxovtas és Tav vndv OxdcoL THOSE TrOLéoVGLY. 
"Ky tavtnot thor juépnor nat Tddrou yi- 
yrovra. émeav yap of AdAot avAgwoi Te Kal 
dpyea* Tove@vrat, és Tous 7on 7) pavin 
amtxvéetat, Kat TONAOL és Oénv a dim cKdpevor pera 
5é ToLdde émpn£av. cataréko be Kal Ta ToLéou- 
ou. 0 venvins éT@ Tdde amoKxéarat pirras Ta 
cipata heya hy Bon é és péoov Epxerat Kal Eidos 
dvaipéeras: TO? dé modrd er), enol Sonées, Kad 
tovTo Eatnxe. AaBwv bé a’tixa Tdpver Ewurov 
Oéeu TE Sta THs TOALOS Kat Tho YEepat péper ra 
grapev. és dkolny 88 olxiny tdSe daroppinbes, éx 


1 8pyta du Soul: 8piia MSS, 
27> A.M.H.: 74 MSS. 





? Baudissin (176, 3) knows no closer parallel than the 
Continental Mat-/rste, and thinks that, if the Syrian custom 
caine down from the North, a comimunity of origin is possible, 
Somewhat similar is the practice at Tarsos of erecting a 
pyre, setting on it an image of the god Sandan, and then 
burning it up. Frazer (i, 126, 146) associates the two 
customs and ascribes their origin to the immolation of a 
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thinges brennen.! To this feste comen manye bothe 
fro Surrye and from alle the marches there aboute ; 
and alle bryngen here owne holy thinges and han 
alle here Tokenes made in lyknesse of that on. 

And upon sette dayes the multytude assemblen 
hem in the clos, and manye Galles and tho religious 
men that I spak of pertourmen here cerimonyes ; 
and thei kutten here owne armes and beten that oon 
that other upon the bak.2~ And manye that stont 
ther neer floyten, and manye beten timbres, and 
othere syngen wode songes and holy. This is don 
withouten the temple, and thei that don it comen 
not in to the temple. 

And in thise dayes Galles ben made. For whan 
tho floyten and perfourmen here rytes, that folye 
sone entreth into mmanye, and manye ther ben that 
camen for to seen and thanne wroghten in thilke 
manere. And I shal descryve what thei don. The 
yong man to whom Fortune hath goven this adver- 
sitee, he casteth offe his clothinge and cometh in to 
the myddes, cryinge in a grete voyce, and taketh 
up a swerd that hath stode there thise manye 
yeeres, I wene. Thanne he geldeth him right anon 
and renneth throghe the Cytee berynge in his 
hondes tho parties therof he gelt him, And that 
house into the whiche he schalle casten thise, he 


human victim, the priest-king. For myself, I should like 
to know what became of the tree in the Attis-cult, that was 
cut down and brought into the temple, that the image of 
Attis might be tied to it (Frazer, i, 267). In the Gilgamesh 
Epic, Humbaba is posted by Bel as watcher of the cedars 
(Schrader-Zimmern, 570); and sacred trees still have offerings 
nung on them (Robertson Smith, Rel. of the Semites, pp. 
). 
2 See 1 Kings, 18, 26-28, 
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TaUTNS és Ora te Onrénv Kal kOo pov Tov yuvat- 
KHLOV Na Baver, Tade pev ev That TOuHoL TroLéou- 
ol. 

52 Arodavovres 8 Taddrdot ode opoiny tapi 
TOLoLY a@dowoe Oamrovrat, aNr’ éay amrobdvy 
Tdd2os, éraipot pov delpavres és Ta mpodarera 
pépovor, Péwevor bé avTov Kal TO éprpov 7 
exopioay, mepbe Aidors Baddovew, kal rdde 
m pr) Eavres dmiow dmovootéovaw. purd£avtes 
6é énta Tyepeav dp pov obras és To ipov 
ésépyovrat apo S& Tovtéwy fw écéXOwou, ovK 

53 6ava wotéovow, vopotce dé és tadta ypéwv tat 
TouTéowct. ay. bev THs avréwy vécuv isqras, 
éxelyny THY Huépny és TO ipov OvK amriKveeTal, TH 
érépy dé xatiip iS éwuroy éaépxerae. avtrav 6é 
TOY olKelwy Tob véxvos é€<aato. purakavtes 
aptO wov peepecov TpujcovtTa Kal Tas xepanas 
Evpdpevor € eoépxovrat: mpiv Sé€ Tade TroLfoat, ov 
opiat éovévat datov. 

54 Q@vovaw Sé Boas dpoevas te Kat Onreas Kal 
aiyas Kai dias. otas 6& podvov évayéas vopi- 
Sovtes obte Gvouaw ovTe outéovtar. dAdo 8 
ov odéas évayéas, GAXA ipods vouifovow. dpvi- 
Owv Te avtéoiat MeptoTtepy Songer YpHua ipotatov 





1 Compare Joshua 8, 29, and for the modern practice, 
Baldensperger, 16, 1. Perhaps originally the Gallus was 
stoned to death at the expiration of a certain time. 

2 On the pollution of death, see Leviticus 21, 1-3; Ezekiel 
44,25. Cf. Frazer, ii, 227 sgq. On shaving the head, Levit. 
alsh 5; Ezekiel 44, 20. 

3 Elavabalus, by way of sportula, gave away all manner 
of animals except pigs; ‘for he abstained from them by the 
law of the Phoenicians” (Herodian 5, 6,9; cf. Dio Cassius 
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getteth thens femele wedes and wommanlyche 
aparayles. Thus don thei whan thei gelden hem. 

And Galles at here dyenge ben not enterred in 
lyk manere as other men, but gif a Galle dye, his 
felawes liften him up and carryen him in to the 
skirtes of the Cytee and sette doun the man himself 
and the fertre on the whiche thei broghte him, and 
casten stones aboven;! and whan this is don, thei 
wenden hoom ayen. And thei wayten for the nombre 
of 7 dayes or that thei entren in to the temple ; for 
if thei entren before, thei misdon. And the cus- 
tomes that thei folwen therto ben thise. If so 
be that ony of hem seeth a dede man, he cometh 
not in to the temple that day; but on the nexte 
daye, aftre that he hath pured him, thanne he 
entreth. And tho that ben of the dede mannes kyn 
wayten for the space of 30 dayes and lette sehaven 
here hedes or thei entren; but before that this hath 
ben don, it is not leful for to entren.? 

Thei sacrificen boles and kyn and gotes and schepe. 
Swyn only thei ne sacrificen not nouther eten be cause 
that thei demen hem unclene.? But othere men 
demen hem not unclene but holy. And amonges 
briddes the dowve semeth hem wondur holy thing, 


79,11). Suidas s.v. Aoprives alludes to the custom as Syrian, 
and Sophronius (Migne 87, 3, p. 3624) in the case of a girl 
from Damascus ascribes it to the worship of Adonis. See 
Bandissin, p. 142 sqq. ‘‘In Palestine and Syria the animal 
was used in certain exceptional sacrifices which were recog- 
nized as idolatrous (Isaiah 65, 4; 66, 17) and it was an open 
question whether it was really polluted or holy” (Cook, 48). 
There was similar uncertainty in Egypt; see Herodotus 
2, 47, and Plutarch, Jsis and Osiris, 8. Lucian is perhaps 
thinking of the pig as holy in connection with the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and Demeter worship generally. It was holy also 
in Crete, and apparently in Babylon (Ninib). 
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kat ob6é avew adtéwv Sixatéovow: Kal hy 
aéxovres dNvwvrat, evayées exeivyy tiv Hyuéonv 
eiai. Tovvexa Sé adréotoe atvvouol Té eat Kal 
és ta oixeia écépyovta kal Ta TOANA ev Yh 
vémovTat. 

Aé€w 8é xal tdv ravnyupiotéwy ta Exact 
Trotéovaty. avyp edt’ dv és Thy ipyy Tod TpOToY 
amixvéntat,| xepariy pev be xal ddptas ékv- 
paro, wera dé ipevaas div Ta pev ddra Kpeoupyée 
Te Kal edoxéeTa, TO Sé vdxos Xapat Bépevos emi 
tovtov és yovu elerat, modas b€ xal xehaday 
Tov KTIHvEOs eri THY éwuTOD Kehadiy dvarapuBa- 
ver’ dua Cé evyomevos aitéer THY ev TapEeotoay 
Buainy SéxecOar, péSw b& éoadris imioyvéerac. 
rerécas 6¢ Taira, Thy xepadsy abrod re oréperat 
Kal TOV GdrwY oKoTOL THY aUTHY GdoY GTiKVeOrTAL, 
dpas 8€ ard tis éwuTod odovropéet, bSact Te 
Wuyxpoict ypecuevos AouTpav te Kal méatos 
eivexa Kal és Tdumav yapoxoitéwy ob yap oi 
evvis émiBivat dorov mpiv tiv Te odov exTEedéoat 
Kal és tTHv éwuTod adtis amexésOar, év Sé& Th 


lL Qmixvénra: Werfer: a&mixvéera: MSS, 





1 «Tn Syria by the sea is a city named Ascalon. .. . J 
saw there an impossible number of doves at the crossways 
and about every house. When I asked the reason, they said 
it was not permissible to catch them; for the inhabitants, 
from a remote period, had been forbidden to enjoy them, 
So tame is the creature through security that it always lives 
not only under the same roof with man but at the same 
table, and abuses its immunity” (Philo Judacus, quoted by 
Eusebius, Pracp. Evang. 8, 14, 50). See Hehn, Kulturpflanzen 
und Haustiere,* p. 329 sqq. ; Baudissin, Studien, ii, p. 191. 

* Shaving the head and brows was probably purificatory 
in this connection. See Plutarch, Jsts and Osiris, 4. 
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and thei ben not wont so moche as to touchen hem; 
and gif thei touchen hem maugree hem selven, thei 
ben unclene that day. Therfore dowves lyven 
amonges hem and entren here houses and gadren 
here mete for the moste part atte erthe.} 

And I schal telle you what the pilgrimes alle don. 
Whan that a man wole faren for the firste sythe to+time 
the Holy Cytee, he schaveth his heed and his browes,* 
and after that, he sacrificeth a schep; and than he 
kerveth it and eteth it alle, saf only the flees that 
he leyeth on the erthe and kneleth ther on, and 
taketh the bestes feet and heed and putteth upon 
his owne heed. Ther with alle he preyeth, askynge 
that this present sacrifise be resceyved and behotynge promis. 
a grettere that nexte sythe.3 And whan alle this is 
atte ende, he putteth a gerlond on his owne heed 
and on the hedes of his felawes that wolle gon that 
ilke pilgrimage. Thanne levynge his owne contree 
he doth iorney; and he useth cold watre bothe for 
to wasschen with and to drynken, and slepeth 
alle weyes on the erthe; for he ne may not liggen 
in no maner bedde un to tyme that his pilgrimage 
be fulfilled and he be comen ayen to his owne 
contree.4 And in the Holy Cytee he is resceyved 

3 By this procedure the worshipper seems clearly to 
indicate that the sacrificed sheep is a substitute for himself; 
it is so understood by Frazer, Folklore, i, 414, 425-428, 
What the worshipper says and does is equivalent to: ‘Take 
this poor offering in my stead, part for part ; myself I will 
offer next time.” In Schrader-Zimmern, p. 597, a cuneiform 
inscription is cited that concerns such a vicarious sacrifice: 
‘““The lamb, the substitute for a man, the lamb he gives for 
the man’s life; the head of the lamb he gives for the head of 
the man,” etc. For another view, see Robertson Smith, Rel. 
of the Semites, p. 438. 

4 Psalm 132, 3; cf. Robertson Smith, Rel. of the Senrites, 
481 sqq. 
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ip mores éxdéxetai piv avnp Eewvodoxos ay 
poéovta’ pytol yap 59 av éxdatns moos avToOt 
Eewvodsxot eiciv, cal r6be wat podev olxor béxovTat. 
Kardéovtas dé tard "Acoupiav olde S:ddcKadol, 
étt ohiot wavra UTNyéorTat. 

57 Ovovat Sé odx ev alTd TO ipd, aN éredx 
mapacTnsn TO Bopoe TO ipytov, émiametcas 
avtis aye Cwov és ta oixela, éd\Owv 8& Kat’ 
éwutov Over Te Kai evyerat. 

58 “Ear 5 nai drAdAns Ovains tpdmos Totdasde. 
oTéyavres Ta ipnia, Coa éx TOY TMpoTUAaiov 
antag, TA Sé KatevexOevta OvicKovaw. Evie 
6é «kal maldas éwutav évredOey amido, ovK 
dpotws Tos KTiveow, GAN és anpyny évOéuevot 
xeipt xatayovow, dua Sé avtéorow émixep- 
TopéovTes A€yovawy STL ov waides, ada Boes 
eioiv. 

59 = Mritovtas 68 wdvTes, of yey és KapTroUs, ot Sé és 
avyévas’ Kal amo robde amavres “Aoovptot 
oTtypatnpopéovaty. 





1A relic of child-sacrifice. ‘‘Shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?” (Micah 6,7). On traces of infant sacrifice discovered 
in the excavations in Palestine, see Cook, pp. 36, 38, 43; 
Frazer, Folklore i, 418 and note. From recent excavations in 
asanctuary of Tanit at Carthage, it is apparent that first- 
born children were offered to that goddess during the whole 
period of Punic occupation (Am. Journal of Archaeol., 1923, 

. 107). ‘ Jephthah’s daughter had many successors before 
Hadrian tried to stamp out the practice. At Laodicea a 
virgin was annually sacrificed to ‘Athena’ until a deer took 
her place ; Elagabalus was accused of offering children in his 
sun-temple at Rome; .. . an Arabian tribe annually sacri- 
ficed a child, which they buried beneath the altar that served 
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of an hoste that he knoweth not propurly. For 
certeyne men in that place ben apoynted unto 
everyche cytee as hostes, and dyverse kynredes han 
this office of linage. And Assuryens clepen tho 
men Maistres be cause thei techen hem everyche 
thing. 

And the sacrifises ben not perfourmed in the 
temple, but whan he hath presented his victime 
beforn the awtere, he schedeth offrynge of wyn 
there on, and thanne he ayen ledeth him on lyve 
to his logging, and whan he is comen there he 
sacrificeth and preycth be him self. 

Ther is also this other maner sacrifise. Thei dressen 
here victimes with gerlondes and hurlen hem doun 
the degrees of the entree on lyve, and in fallynge 
doun thei dyen. And some men hurlen here owne 
children thens, but not in lyke manere as the bestes. 
Thei putten hem in a walet and beren hem doun 
in hond, and thei scornen hem with alle, seyinge 
that thei ben not children but oxen.! 

And alle leten marke hem, some on the wriste 
and some on the nekke; and for that skylle alle 
Assuryens beren markes.* 


them as an idol. In many parts, too, bodies of slain victims 
were used for purposes of divination” (Bonchier, Syria as a 
Roman Province, p. 247 sq.). 

2 Lucian probably means tattooing, although actual brand- 
ing was practised on occasion. ‘Some are afflicted with 
such an extravagancy of madness that, leaving themselves no 
room for a change of mind, they embrace slavery to the 
works of human hands, admitting it in writing, not upon 
sheets of papyrus as the custom is in the case of hunian 
chattels, but by branding it upon their bodies with a heated 
iron with a view to its indelible permanency ; for even time 
does not fade these letters” (Philo Judaeus, de Monarchia 1, 
8 fin.) The view that this was the “mark of Cain” is 
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60 Tloéovor 68 Kal ddAXO povvorse ‘EXAjvODV 
Tpornviotct oporoyéovtes. rAdEw Sé Kal Ta 
exeivor TOtéoua ty. Tpocbrjreor THOL mapbévoret 
Kal Totow pBéoure vopov érrotjaavro BA pap 
aAdos ydpov iévat, mply ‘InmonvT@ Kopas 
xeipac dar: Kal woe mogovaw. TobTo Kal év Th 
‘ph ToNet yiyveran. ol fev venviar Tev syevelov 
amdpxovrat, Tots éé véowor TAKE poUs ipods ék 
yeveriis antdow, Tous émeay év T@ ipo yeveovat, 
Tdpyovaty Te Kal és dryyea naz abérres ot jeep 
apyupea, TONAL bé xpucea év TO vn TT poon- 
Adoavres atiacw emuypaypavres &kaoro. ra 
ovvopata. Taito Kal éyw véos étt Oy émetéreca, 
kai ére prev ev T@ (pO Kab 6 wAdKapos Kal TO 
ovvoua. 





forever being advanced anew, only to be anew denied. The 
practice was forbidden to the Jews (Levit. 19, 28, where 
the Septuagint reads: nal ypdumara orixrd ob mwowhoere ev 
buiv). Among the Moslem population it still survives, but 
apparently without any religious significance. ‘‘A Syrian 
custom: the workers in tattoo are generally Syrian, and the 
decoration is seen mainly in Syria and North Palestine ”; 
(H. Rix, Tent and Testament, p. 103). In du Soul’s time all 
Christians who visited the Holy Land came back tattooed, 
he tells us (Lucian, ed. Hemsterhuys-Reitz, iii, p. 489). 
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THE GODDESSE OF SURRYE 


And thei don another thing, in the whiche thei 
acorden to men of Trosen allone of Grekes, and I 
schalle telle you what tho don. Men of Trosen han 
made ordeynaunce as touchinge the maydens and 
the bachelers, that thei schulle not maryen or thei 
lette scheren here lokkes for worschipe of Ypolitc ; 
and so thei don. That thing is don also in the 
Holy Cytee. The bacheleres offren of here berdes, 
and the children from here birthe leten holy crulles 
growe, the which thei scheren whan thei ben pre- 
sented in the temple and putten in boystes outher 
of silver or often tymes of gold, that thei naylen 
faste in the temple, and than gon here weye; but 
first thei wryten there on here names everychon. 
Whan I was yong, I fulfilled that ryte; and bothe 
my crulle and my name ben yit in the seyntuarye.? 


1 For the custom at Troezen see Pausanias 2, 32,1; but 
he speaks only of girls. Its general prevalence is shown in 
Frazer’s note on that passage, in which the item of chief 
interest in connection with Lucian is that in Caria, at the 
temple of Zeus Panamaros, it was customary for a man to 
dedicate a lock of hair in a stone receptacle on which was 
carved his name and that of the priest or priestess in charge ; 
the receptacle was preserved in the temple, 
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Abonotelchus, city on the coast of 
Pap ilagonia, now Inebol{, 175, 187, 
18y, 217, 251 

Abradatas, king of Susiana, contem- 
porary with Cyrus the Great, 
according to Xenophon in the 
Cyropaedia, 278, 291 

Achaeans, 129 

Acheron, Lake, In Hades, 89, 115 

Acherusian Plain, beslde Acheron, 97 

Achilles, 323, 331, 395 

Acropolis, of Athens, 25, 265 

Adonig, 343, 345, 347 

Adonis River, in Phoenicia, 347 

Aeacus, nephew of Pluto, son of Zeus 
and Kuropa, brother of Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, gate-keeper of 
Hades, 87, 103, 115, 123 

Aegeus, kIng of Athens, father of 
Theseus, 117 

Aeglall, village on the coast of Paphla- 
gonla, about half-way between 
Abonoteichus and Amastris, 249 

Aeginetan (obol), 119 

Aeschines, Attic orator, opponent of 
Demosthenes, 149 

Aeschines, the Socratic, 287 

Aétion, famous painter, 271 

Agamemnon, 99, 101, 331 

Agathon, Athenian tragedian, whose 
effeminate manners were riliculed 
by Aristophanes in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusue, 149 

Agenor, of Sidon, 341 

Aglaia (Aglaye), 395 

Aidoneus (Pluto), 89, 123 

Alastores, see Avengers 

Alcamenes, sculptor, 261, 263, 265, 
267 

Alcestls, wlfe of Admetus of Thessaly, 
who gave her lIlfe in exchange for 
hls, and was brought back from 
Hades by Heracles, 117 


Alemene, mother of Heracles, 323 

ALOXANDER, THE FALSE PROPHET, 
173-253 

Alexander of Abonoteichus, 175 sqq. 

Alexander the Great, 139, 141, 149, 
175, 185, 199, 305, 307, 395 

Alexandria, 231 

Alibantis, name of “ tribe’ 1n Hades, 
coined from alibas, corpse, 107 

Amalthea, the goat that nursed Zeus, 
whose horn became the Horn of 
Plenty, 141 

Amastris (see p. 210, note 1), 209, 211, 
247, 249 

Amazons, 55, 265, 267 

Amphiaraus, of Argos, a seer, one of 
the Seven who led the Argives 
against Thebes, worshipped as a 
god after his translation at Oropus 
tn Boeotia, where he gave oracles 
to those whoslept in the teinple, 201 

Amp hilochus, son of Amphlaraus, who 
also had an oracular shrine at 
Mallus in Cilicia, 201, 215 

Amphion, who, with the aid of a lyre 
given him by Hermes, built the wall 
of Thebes by making the stones 
move of their own accord, 281 

ANACHARSIS, OR ATHLETICS, 1-69 

Anacharsis, the Scythian, visited 
Athens in quest of Greek learning 
and was introduced to Solon by his 
countryman Toxaris (Lucian, 
Scytha), 3 sqq. 

Andromache, wife of Hector, 395 

Anonymus (poet), 159, 325, (Pindar ?) 
333, (Epicharmus) 143 

Antenor, one of the elders of Troy, 
289 

Aornus, in India, 143 (see note 1) 

Apelles, famous painter, contemporary 
of eet the Great, 261, 271, 
29) 
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Aphrodite, 149, 271, 295, 303, 305, 
309, 311, 329, 331, 333, 387, (Pan- 
demos) 171, (Urania) 387, (of 
Byblos; Baalat) 343, 345, 349, 
(of Cnidos) 263, 265, 269, 305, 319, 
327, 329, (in the Gardens) 263, 267, 
305, 307, 319 

Apis, the sacred bull of Egypt, 345 

Apolio, 7, 9, 151, 189, 195, 215, 223, 
225, 231, 237, 285, (Nebo) 391, 393 

Apoilonius of Tyana, famous Neo- 
Pythagorean phiiosopher and 
thaumaturge of the Ist century 
A.D., 183 

Aquileia, 237 (its narrow escape from 
capture isnot chronicled elsewhere) 

Arabia, 139, 349, 353, 381, 385 

Arbela, town E. of Nineveh, which 
gave its name to the battie(331 B.C.) 
between Darius and Alexander, 
fought at Gaugamela, about sixty 
miies N.W. of Arbela, 139 

Areopagite, member of the court of 
the Areopagus, 29, 31, 35 

Areopagus, hill opposite the Acropolis 
at Athens, and high court which sat 
there, 29, 35 

Ares, 331 

Arete, wife of Alvinous, king of the 
Phaeacians, 289, 303 

Aristarchus, grammarian of Aiexan- 
dria, ca. 175 B.C., especially famous 
for his commentaries upon Homer, 
in which a dash (obelos) was 
prefixed to lines thought spurious, 
331 

Aristippus of Cyrene, founder of the 
Cyrenaic (Hedonic) school of phiio- 
sophy, honoured in Hades for his 
geniality (cf. i, 321), 95 

Aristodemus, an Athenian, the schol- 
iast says, satirized for indecency 
by Cratinus (fr. 161 K) and Aris- 
tophanes (fr. 231 K), 179 

Armenia, 213, 387 

Arrian (Flavius Arrianus), born in 
Bithynia, Roman by citizenship, 
but not by birth, distinguished for 
eminent civil and miiitary service 
under Hadrian as weli as for his 
writings, 177 

Artemisium, northern point of Euboea, 
off which a naval engagement 
between Greeks and Persians took 
place in 480 B.0., 159 
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Artemis, 331, 387 

Asclepius, 189, 195, 197, 211, 225, 
229, 251 

Asia, 177, 187, 355, 391 

Aspasia, of Miletus, mistress of 
Pericles (see Piutarch, Pericles, c. 
24), 287 

Assyria, Assyrian (often confused with 
Syria, Syrian), 103, 339, 341, 343, 
349, 361, 373, 375, 377, 389, 409, 

Astarte, 341 and note 3 2 

Atargatis, the Goddess of Syria, 
identicai with Derceto, but calied 
Hera by Lucian, see p. 356, note 3, 
and s.v. Hera (Atargatis) 

Ate, 291 

AID 25, 265, 267, 295, 319, 329, 
387 

Athens, Athenian, Attic, 17, 23, 25, 
67, 119, 155, 159, 225, 239, 263, 
283, 287 

Athos, Mount, a conical peak of white 
limestone 6350 ft. high, connected 
with the peninsula of Chalcidice b. 
a narrow isthmus through which 
Xerxes dug a canal for his fleet, 
159, 305, 807 

Atlas, 393 

Atreus, father of Agamemnon, 101 

Atrometus, father of the orator 
Aeschines, 141 

Attis, Asiatic demigod, legendary 
worshipper of Rhea (Cybele), who 
emasculated himself in orgiastic 
frenzy, 357, 359 

Augean stabie, which it was one of the 
Jabours of Heracies to clean, 175 

Avengers (Alastores), a piuralization 
of the spirit of Vengeauce, siagic 
in Greek tragedy, 91 

Avitus, governor of Bithynia and 
Poutus, 249 and note 3 


Babylon, Babyionia, 83, 85, 139, 199, 
349, 355, 365, 387 

Bacchus, see Dionysus 

Bactra, the city of Balkh, in Central 
Asia, 229 

Bion the Borysthenite, morajist and 
satirist of the first haif of the 3rd 
century B.C., whose Diatribes, 
which influenced Horace and were 
imitated by Teles, are now iost 
(111, 128, note 1, 129, note 2) 

Bithynia, 183, 187, 189, 199, 249 
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Boeotia, 85, 109 

Bosporus (Cimmerlan), 249 

Branchidac, priestly family of Miletus, 
claiming descent from Branchus, 
custodians of the temple of Apollo 
at Didymi, to which the name 
Branchidae is also applied, 185, 215 

Brimo, goddess of Hades, worshipped 
especially at Pheraein Thessaly and 
represented on horseback, bearing 
a torch; elsewhere identified with 
Hecate, Demeter, or Persephone, 
107 

Briseis, captured by Achilles in 
Lyrnessus, given to him as prize, 
and afterwards taken away by 
Agamemnon, 329 

Briseus, father of Briseis, king of 
Pedasus, 271 

Bruttian, 203 

Bubalus, a fictitious bandit, 241 

Byblos, city of Phoenicia, 343, 345, 
347 

Byzantine, 183 


Cadmus, a Phoenician, son of Agenor 
and brother of Europa, mythical 
founder of Thebes, 341 

Calamis, Attic sculptor, fl. ca. 460 B.0., 
265, 267 

Calligeneia, name of woman, 239 

eeilore: Muse of Epic Poetry, 283, 
285 

Calypso, name of servant, 241 

Cappadocia, 245, 349 

Carian, 101 

Carystus, city of S. Euboea, 321 

Cassandra, 271 

Cassiopeia, 305 

Cebes, author of the Tabula, a 
description of an imaginary allegori- 
cal painting representing the life 
of man, 141 

Cecrops, jlegendary founder and first 
king of Athens, 101 

Celer, name of fictitious bandlt, 241 

Celsus, to whom Lucian addresses the 
ALEXANDER (see notes, pp. 174, 204), 
175, 199, 208, 205, 253 

Ceit, Celtic, 213, 241 

Cerberus, 77, 89, 95, 107, 115, 119 

Cercopes, 179 

Ceryces, descendants of a mythical 
Ceryx (Herald), hereditary priests 
at Eleusis, 227 


Chaerephon, friend of Socrates, 151 

Chalcedon, city opposite Byzantium, 
187, 189 

Chaldeans, 85 

Charicles, father of the actor Polus, 
101 

Charon, 91, 119 

Chimera, 95 

Choaspes, a river flowing past Susa, 
the water of which, boiled and 
stored in vessels of silver, accom- 
panied the Great King wherever he 
went, 85 

Chrestus of Byzantium, pupil of 
Herodes Atticus, paid teacher of 
rhetoric in Athens (133) 

Christians, 209, 225 

Chrysippus, the Stoic philosopher, 
3rd century B.C., 209 

Cibella, see Cybele 

Uilicia, Cilicians, 201, 215, 349 

Cinyras, fabled king of Cyprus, father 
of Adonis, priest of Aphrodite, 
renowned for wealth and, it would 
seem, for luxury, 149, 349 

Cithaeron, Mount, separating Boeotla 
from Megaris and Attica, 281 

Clarus, just W. of Colophon, site of 
famous sanctuary of Apollo, 185, 
215, 231 

Clio, Muse of History, 285 

Clysma, 231 

Cnidus, Cnidian, 263, 267, 269, 327, 
329 

Cnossian (Cnossus, in Crete), 373 

Cocconas, partner of Alexander of 
Abonoteichus, otherwise unknown, 
183, 187, 189 

Cocytus (River of Wailing), 115 

Combabus (see p. 366, note 1, 378, 
note 1), 367-379, 895 

Compliments, personified, 141, 143 

Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas and 
mother of Asclepius, 195, 225 

Cranion (Seuily), name of dead man, 
107 


Creon, king of Thebes, typical usurper 
and tyrant, 101 

Crete, Cretans, 65, 117, 341 

Critius (Kritios), sculptor, 147 

Croesus, King of Lydia, defeated and 
captured by Cyrus after obtaining 
from Apollo the oracle that on 
crossing the Halys he would destroy 
a great kingdom, 99, 237, 325 
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Cronus, 145 

Croton, city in Magna Graecla, 321 

Cupids, see Erotes 

Cybele, 193, 237, 357, 359, 387 

Cynaethus, a toady, 325, 327 

Cynegeirus, brother of Aeschylus, a 
hero of Marathon, who had his arm 
cut off when he laid hold of a 
Persian ship, 159 

Cynic, 73, 173 

Cyprus, 333 

Cyrene, 95 


Dacdalus, escaped from Minos in 
Crete on wings cemented with wax, 
293 

Danae, 79 

Danube, see Ister 

Darius, 103, (the Younger) 139 

Deane (Diana), see Artemis 

Delos, 185 

Delphi, Delphian, 185, 231, 237, 271 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, son of Anti- 
gonus, 335-282 B.C., 325 

Democritus of Abdera, the philosopher 
(see p. 240, note 1), 199, 241 

Demosthenes, 137, 145, 147, 157, 163: 
his father “‘ was calicd the sword- 
maker because he had a great fac- 
tory and slave workmen who 
exercised that trade’ (Plut. 
Demosth, 4) 

Demostratus, 233 

Derceto, 355, 357 

Deucalion, the Greek flood-hero, 161, 
351, 353, 381, 389 

Didymi, ten miles S. of Miletus, seat 
of a great sanctuary of Apollo, 215, 
231 

Diocies, 241 

Diogenes, the Cynic, 103, 105, 319 

Dion, of Syracuse, banished by Diony- 
sius the Younger (366 B.C.), later 
became tyrant in his stead, 95 

Dionysius of Sicily, the Younger, 
tyrant of Syracuse, 367-357 B.C., 
of Locri, 357-346, and again of 
Syracuse 346-313, 95 

Dionysius, as a common name, 333 

Dionysus, 39,(mamed beside Heracles 
as a conqueror because of his sub- 
jection of India) 143, (in Syria) 
359, 361, 379, 381, 389 

Dioseuri, 179 

Diotima, 289 
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Ecbatana, capital of Media, 159 

Ecube, see Hecuba 

Egypt, Egyptian, 97, 127, 139, 141, 
277, 333, 339, 341, 343, 345, 357, 
381, 387, 391 

Eileithyia (Lucina), 393 

Hleyne, see Helen 

Elis, 311 

Elye, see Helios 

Elyople, see Heliopolis 

Elysian Fields, 117 

Endymion, 226, ef. 221 

Ephialtes (see Otus), 153 

Epicharmus, 143 (see p. 144, note 1) 

Epictetus, 177 

Epicureans, 225, 231, 233 

Epicurus, 199, 209, 231, 235, 253 

Eponymi (Namesakes, at Athens), 25 

Erasistratus, a physician, 361-365 

Erechtheus, fabled king of Athens and 
founder of the Erechtheum, where be 
was worshipped as a hero, along 
with Athena Polias, 101 

Frinyes (Furies), 89, 91, 117 

Ermonye, see Armenia 

KErotes (Cupids, Loves), 141, 273 

ESSAYS IN PORTRAITURE, 255-295 

ESSAYS IN PORTRAITURE DEFENDED, 
297-335 

Ethiopia, 359, 387 

Eumolpids, descendants of Eumolpus, 
hereditary priests of the Eleusinian 
mysterles, 227 

Eumolpus, a Thracian invader, cham- 
pion of Eleusis in the war with 
Athens, 55 

Eupator, king of the Bosporus, 249 

Auglhiceotis, Trojan hero of the /liad, 

I 

Euphranor, painter and sculptor, con- 
temporary with Alexander the 
Great, 271 

Euphrates, 85, 89, 339, 353, 357, 
365 

Kuripides, 73, 75 

Burope, 341, 343 

Kurybatus, proverbial for rascatity, 
variously explained as an Ephesian 
who betrayed Croesus to Cyrus, an 
Aeginetan, a thief able toclimb wails 
by the aid of sponges and ciimbing- 
irons, one of the Cercopes, and 
Enrybates, the comrade of Odys- 
seus, 179 

Euxine Sea, 17, 191 
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Evagoras, king of Cyprus, fl. ca. 
400 8.C., extolled in the Hvagoras 
of Isocrates, 333 


Fame personified, 141, 143 

Fates (Moerae), 387 

Fedre Cnossien, see 
Cnossus 

Fortune, see Tyche and Nemesis 

FUNERALS, ON, 111-131 

Furies, see Erinyes 


Galatia, 187, 199, 215, 231 

Galli (Galles), emasculated devotees 
of Atargatis, 359, 371, 379, 397, 
403, 405 

Germany, 235 

Glaucus of Carystus, victor in boxing 
at Olympia (ca. 520 B.C.), Delphi 
(twice), Nemea, and the Isthmus 
(eight times each), 321, 323 

Qlycera, a name commonly adopted 
by courtesans, borne by the mis- 
tress of Menander, and by the 
leading character in his Perikei- 
romene, 151 

Glycon, 201, 225, 227, 229, 231, 247, 
251, ¢f. 173 

Gorgon (Medusa), 257, 281 

Graces, the, 149, 179, 2738, 333 

Great Mother, the (Rhea-Cybele), 193 

Greece, Greeks, 7, 17, 61, 63, 109, 
127, 135, 323, 341, 351, 353, 359, 
361, 373, 391, 411 


Hades (Pluto), 73, 75, 87, 209, 221, 
(lower world) 113, 125, (ambiguous) 
83 


Phaedra of 


Hebrew, 193 

Hecate, 89 

Hector, 395 

Hecuba, wife of Prlam of Troy, 395 

Hegesias, sculptor, 147 

Helen of Troy, 293, 387, 395 

Helicon, mountain of Boeotia, haunt 
of the Muses, 139, 285 

Heliopolis, city in Lower Egypt, just 
N. of Cairo, 343 

Helios, the sun, 389-391 

Hellanodicae, the ten officials in charge 
of the Olympic games, 307 

Hellespont, bridged, and so ‘‘ crossed 
afoot,’ by Xerxes, 159 

Hephaestion, as a man’s name, 333 

Hera, 271, 303, 305, 309, 311, 319, 


333; (Atargatis), 339, 353, 355, 
359, 361, 365, 369, "77, 385, 387, 
395, 397, 399 

Heraclea (Pontica), coastal city of 
Bithynia, 249 

Heraclean stone (i.e. elther from 
Heraclea, or of Heracles), the 
magnet, 258 

Heracles, 87, 01, 97, 143, 179, 323, 341 

Heraclids, name of a company of 
young men in Sparta, 63 

Hermes, 117, 285 (a giver of elo- 
quence), 393 (a Syrian god) 

Hermes, as man’s name, 333 

Hermocles of Rhodes, sculptor, 377 

Hesiod, 35, 79, 81, 113, 139, 143 

Hieropoiis, in Syria, 339, 349, 353, 
355, 365, 369, 371, 373, 407, 411 

Himera, city in Sicily near Termini, 313 

Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, 
invaded Attica to pnnish Theseus 
for carrying off Antiope, 55 

Hippolytus (see Phaedra), 373, 411 

Homer, 35, 75, 79,87, 97, 99, 113, 117, 
129, 145, 151, 183, 219, 248, 249, 
271, 273, 279, 283, 291, 295, 325, 
329, 331, 333, 335 

Hydra, 59 

Hymettus, mountain E. of Athens, 
famous for honey, 149 


Iearius, father of Penelope, 289 

Icarus, nephew of Daedalus, who flew 
too high on his artificial wings, so 
that the sun melted the wax, 293 

Ida, Mount, 177 

India, Indian, 127, 159, 231, 237, 
359, 387 

Tonia, Lonian, 215, 259, 261, 287, 383 

ere later name of Abonoteichus, 
25 

Trus, 99 

Isocrates, 157 

Ixter (Danube), 235, 237 

Isthmian games, held every other year 
near the sanctuary of Poseidon, on 
the Isthmus of Corinth, 9, 13, 59 

Isthmus (of Corinth), 13, 21 

jtaly, 215, 221, 223, 243 

Ixion, punished in Hades for his 
endeavour to seduce Hera by being 
bound to a revolving wheel, 97 


Jove, see Zeus (Hadad) 
Juno, see Hera (Atargatis) 
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Lebadela, town of Boeotia, 
Livadia, 109 

tees mother of Castor and Pollux, 

69 

Lemnian Athena, 265, 267 

Leonidas, 159 

Lepidus (see p. 210, note 1), 211, 231 

Lesbiau poetess (Sappho), 289 

Lesche, the, at Delphi, 271 

Lethe (Oblivion), 117 

mace mother of Apollo and Artemis, 
22 

Leto, of Cyprus, wife of King Eva- 
goras, 333 

Libanon, Monnt, 347 

Libya, 391 

Tuclan, 245 

Lueine, see Kileithyia 

Luna, see Selene 

Lyeeian Apollo, 7 

Lyceum, grove of Lycelan Apollo, 
FE. of Athens, in which was a gym- 
nasinm, 49 

Lyeinus, a mask of Lucian’s, 257— 
295, 299-335 

Lycurgids, name of a company of 
youths in Sparta, 63 

Lyeurgus, 65, 67 

Lydian, 357, 359° 

Lynceus, sharp-sighted pilot of the 
Argonauts, 325 


Macedon, Macedonian, 103, 119, 143, 
183, 185, 199 

Maeandrius, retainer of Polycrates, 
and his snceessor for a brief space 
as tyrant of Samos, 99 

Magi, 83 

Magnus, name of Bandit, 241 

Mallus, city in Cilicia, seat of the 
oracle of Amphilochus, 215 

Malthace, a courtesan, leading char- 
acter ina lost comedy by Antiphanes, 
161 

Marathon, (Attic deme) 101, (battle 

hs of) 159 

Marcomanni, 235 

Marcus (Anrelius), 235, 251 

Mausolus, tyrant of Halicarnassus In 
Caria, in whose memory his wife 
Artemisia erected the Mausoleum, 
one of the seven wonders of the 
world, 101 

Medes, Medlan, 87, 159, 387 

Medusa, 257, 281 
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Melampus, 325 

Melpomene, Muse of Tragedy, 288 

Menander, the comic poet, 221 

Menelans, 271 

Menippus, Cynlc satirist, of Gadara, 
perhaps of the 3rd century B.C., 
whose writings were characterized 
by the intermixture of prose and 
verse, 73 sqq. 

MENIPPUS, OR THE DESCENT INTO 
HabEs, 71-109 

Menoeceus, father of Creon, 101 

Mercure, see Hermes 

Metrodorus, chief disciple of Epicurus, 
199 

Midas, King of Phrygia, 103 

Miletus, 287 

Milo, of Croton, latter half of 6th 
eentury B.C., victor at Olympla and 
Delphi, six times each, in wrestling, 
benprnee of many feats of strength, 

Minerve, see Athena 

Minos, 65, 91, 93, 95, 117 

Mithrobarzanes, name of Magus, 85, 
89, 91, 109 

Moerae, 387 

Mnses, 139, 285, 295 

Mysia, 177 


Namesakes, see Eponymi 

Nausicaa, 289 

Necysieus (of Corpsebury), mock name 
of deme in Hades, 107 

Nemean games, held every other year 
jn the precinct of Zeus Nemeius 
between Cleonae and Phlius, in 
Northern Peloponnese, 9, 21 

Nemesis, 387 

Nerelds, 305 

Nesiotes, scnlptor, 147 

Nestor, oldest of the Greeks at Troy, 
most eloquent, and most talkative, 
103, 279, 323 

Nile, 141, 231, 233 

Niobe, 129, 257, 333 

Nlreus, most handsome of the Greeks 
at Troy, 99, 299, 395 


Odysseus, 87, 103, 117 

Olympia, 18, 21, 311 

Olympiad, 123, 147 

Olympian, the (Pericles, see Plut. 
Pericles 8), 287 
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Oiymplas, wife of Philip of Macedon, 
and mother of Alexander the 
Great, 185 

Olympic games, 9, 13, 59, 307 

Orpheus, 87, 281 

Osiris, 345 

Osroes (Chosroes), Parthian general, 
213 

Othryades, a Spartan, who, left for 
dead on the field of Thyrea by two 
surviving Argives, erected a trophy 
and inscribed it in his own blood, 
159 

Otus, and Ephialtes, sons of Aloeus, 
nine years old, nine ells broad, 
and nine fathoms high, who tried to 
scale heaven and were slain by 
Apollo, 153 


Paeate, 271 

Paetus, physician, 253 

Palamedes, Greek hero at Troy, 
famous for wisdom and inventions, 
unjustly put to death on a charge of 
treason, hence Socrates (4pology, 
41 B) wished to compare experiences 
with him in Hades, 103 

Panathenaea, festival held at Athens, 
the ‘‘Lesser’’ every year, the 
“* Greater every four years, 9, 13 

Pandion, father of Philomeia and 
Procne, legendary king of Athens, 
whose daughters were turned ito 
the swallow and the nightingale, 
281 

Panthea, mistress of Verus, see p. 255 

Panthea, wife of Abradatas (see p. 
274, note), 275, 291 

Paphlagonia, Paphlagouians, 187, 189, 
191, 197, 199, 215, 227, 231, 233 

Parcas (Moerae), the Fates, 387 

Paris, 331, 395 

Parrhasius, celebrated painter, rival 
of Zeuxis, 261, 295 

Parthi, 213 

Patroclus, 329 

Peleus, father of Achilles, 221, 331 

Pelias, usurping ruler of Loleus, uncle 
of Jason, who was dismembered 
and boiled by his daughters at the 
suggestion of Medea in order to 
restore his youth, 301 

Pella, city of Macedonia, which Philip 
made its capital instead of Aegac, 
185, 193, 197 


Penne wife of Odysseus, 289, 291, 

0; 

Pericles, 287, see Oiympian 

Persephone, 89, 113, 117 

Perseus, son of Danae, slayer of the 
Medusa, 189, 251 

Persia, Persians, 127, 139, 141 

Phaeacians, king of (Alcinous, in the 
Odyssey), 99 

Phacdra, daughter of Minos, King of 
Crete, and wife of Theseus, who 
brought about the death of her 
stepson Hippolytus by falsely 
accusing him of attempting her 
honour, 373 

Phaon, mythical boatman of Myti- 
lene, who received youth and 
beauty from Aphrodite for carrying 
her across the water without pay, 
299 

Phidias, 261, 265, 267, 311, 329 

Phiiip of Macedon, 103, 149, 175 

Philomele, and Procne, daughters of 
Pandion, 281, 395; Philomele was 
ravished and maimed by Tereus of 
Thrace, husband of Procne, who in 
revenge slew Itys, her son and his. 
She was changed into a nightin- 
gale, Philomele into a swallow, and 
Tereus into a hoopoe, 

Phineus, blind king of Salmydessus 
in Thrace, 325 

Phobi, pluralization of the earlier 
Phobos, son of Ares, spirit of 
panic, 117 

Phoebus (Apolio), 189, 223 

Phoenicia, Phoenician, 193, 341, 343, 
349, 355 

Phrygian, 97, 105, 357, (Paris) 331 

Phrynondas, ‘‘ notorious among the 
Athenians for rascality, no less than 
Eurybatus’’ (Harpocration; see 
Suidas, and Blaydes on Aristoph. 
Thesm, 861), 179 

Pindar, 271, 321, 325, 333 

Plataea, battle of, 159 

Plato, 145, 151, 157, 171, 209 

Plenty, Horn of, see Amalthea 

Pluto (see p. 115, note), 89, 113, 115, 
117, 128, 127 

Pnyx, where the Athenians assembled, 
on the slope of the hill adjoining 
the Areopagus, 25 

Podaleirius, the Healer (see p. 190, 
note), 189, 191, 225, 251 
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Poenae (Tormentors), personifications 
of retaliation in Hades, 89, 91, 117 

Pollux, see p. 133 

Polus of Sunium, son of Charicles, 
actor, 101 

Polycrates of Samos, tyrant renowned 
for the brilliancy of his court, sixth 
century B.C., 99, 103 

Polydamas, of Scotussa in Thessaly, 
Olympic victor in the pancratium, 
408 B.C., renowned for feats such as 
killing a lion without arms, 321 

Polydeuces (Pollux, Castor’s twin), 
famous as a boxer before he 
achieved immortality, 323 

Polygnotus of Thasos, 5th-century 
painter, active at Athens, 271, 295 

Polymnia, Muse of Sacred Poetry, 
285 

Polystratus, 
299 sqq. 

Pontus, Roman province on the Black 
Sea, KE. of Bithynia, 189, 199, 209, 
227, 233, 249 

Poseidon, 331 

Posidonius, man’s name, 333 

Potheinus, 169 

Praxiteles, Attic sculptor, 4th century 
B.C., best known by his Cnidian 
Aphrodite (copy in Vatican) and 
his Hermes (original at Olympia), 
263, 267, 269, 329 

Priam, 101; son of (Paris), 331 

Procne (see Pandion and Philomele), 
281, 395 

PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING, THE, 
133-171 

Protesilans, of Thessaly, first of the 
Greeks to fajl at Troy, who was 
allowed to revisit earth and see 
his bride Laodamia, 117 

Protogenes, slave name, 239 

Pylos, old man from, Nestor, 279 

Pyriphlegethon, River of Burning 
Firein lades, 89, 115 

Pyrrha, wife of Deucalion, 161 

Pyrrhias, a cook, probably fictitious, 
oy 

Pythagoras, 179, 181, 209, 219, 227 

Pythian Apollo, 151 

Pythlan games, held at Delphi 
(‘‘ rocky Pytho’’) every four years, 
9, 59 


interlocutor, 257 sqq., 





Quadl, a German people, 235 
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Rhadamanthus, son of Zeus and 
Europa, brother of Minos and 
Aeacns, viceroy of Hades, 77, 89, 
107, 117 

Rhetoric personified, 131-171, esp. 
141 sqq. 

Rhodian, 377 

Rome, Roman, Roman Empire, 177, 
191, 213, 215, 217, 223, 237, 287 

Roxana, daughter of a Bactrian chlef, 
wife of Alexander, 271 

Rutilia, wife of an Imperial] steward, 
225 

Rutilianus, prominent Roman, com- 
memorated in two Inscriptions 
(C.L.L. xiv, 3601, 4244; see note, 
p. 214), 179, 215, 217, 219, 221, 225, 
235, 245, 247, 249, 251, 253 


Sacerdos, of Tius, otherwise unknown, 
229, 231 

Salamis, 159 

Samothracians, 357 

Sappho, 289 

Sardanapalus, Assurbanipal, King of 
Assyria, 7th century B.C., to the 
Greeks a byword for luxury and 
effeminacy, 103, 149, 395 

Satyrus, of Marathon, son of Theo- 
giton, actor, 101 

Seythia, Scythian, 7, 13, 17, 25, 69, 
127, 241, 351 

Selene, 221, 225, 341, 387 

Seleucus, 303, 361-373 

Semeion (see p, 388, note 2), 389, 
393, 403 

Semele, daughter of Cadmus, mother, 
by Zeus, of Dionysus, 359 

Semiramis (see p. 354, note 1), 355, 
357, 389, 395 

Severianus, 213 

Sibyl, 191 

Siefly, 95 

Sicyonian, 155 

Sldon, Sidonian, 139, 341, 343 

Simonldes, 323 

Sinope, 191 

Sipylus, Mount, near Magnesia on the 
Maeander, 257 

Sirens, 283 

Sisyphus, who, for telling Asopus, 
father of Aegina, that her abductor 
was Zeus, was compelled In Hades 
to roll uphill a huge stone which 
kept rolling down again, 97 
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Skeletion, 107 

Smyrna, 259, 261 

Socrates, 103, 151, 287, 289 

Solon, as an interlocutor in the 
Anacharsis, 1-69 

Sosandra, statue by Calamis, 265, 
267, 269 

Sostratus, possibly the effeminate 
Athenian whom Aristophanes dubs 
Sostrate, 179 

Sparta, Spartan, 63, 65, 67 

Steneboye (Stheneboea), of Tiryns, 
who falsely accused Bellerophon to 
her husband Proetus of attempting 
her honour, 373 

Stentor, a Greek at Troy ‘“ who used 
to shout as loud as fifty men" 
(Iliad, 5, 783), 121 

Bieichorus of Himera, lyric poet, 

Stratonice, wife of Seleucus Nicator, 
303, 361-373, 395 

Sunium, an Attic deme on the pro- 
montory of that name, 101 

SURRYE, THE GODDESSE OF, 337-411 

Syria, Syrian (see also Assyrian), 241, 
339, 341, 349, 353, 357, 359, 381, 
395, 403 


Tantalus, father of Niobe, 97, 117, 
267 

Tarentine, 155 

Teiresias, Theban prophet, consulted 
in Hades by Odysseus in Homer 
and by Menippns in Lucian, 75, 85, 
107 

Tereus (see Philomele), 395 

Terpsichore, Muse of choral dance and 
song, 283 

Terrors, see Phobi 

Thais, not the historical courtesan, 
but “‘ Thais pretiosa Menandri,"' a 
character created by Menander in 
his lost comedy Thais, 151 

Theano, wife of Antenor of Troy, 289, 
303 (?) 

Theano, the Pythagorean, 289, 303 (?) 

Theban, 75, (Theban poet, Pindar) 
271; Thebes, 201 

Theogiton, father of the actor Satyrus, 
101 

Thersites, ugliest of the Greeks at 
Troy, 99, 323 

Theseus, went to Hades to help 
Pelrithous to carry off Persephone, 


was imprisoned there, and at last 
brought back by Heracles, 117 

Thessaly, 117 

Thmuis, town in Egypt, 167 

Thon, king in Egypt, 183 

Thrace, Thracians, 55, 187, 199, 281 

Thucydides, 185 

Tiber, 213 

Tigris, 85 

Tillorobus, 177 

Timocrates of Heraclea, philosopher, 
otherwise unknown, 249 

Tisiphone, one of the Erinyes, or 
Furies, 127 

Tityus, 97 (see note), 153 

Tius, coastal city of Bithynia, 229 

Token, see Semeion 

Tormentors, see Poenae 

Tricca, townin Thessaly, 191 

Trophonius, legendary builder, with 
Agamedes, of early temple at 
Delphi, worshipped as a hero at 
Lebadeia in Bocotia, in a cave 
deemed to be an entrance to Hades 
and much visited by seekers after 
oracles, 109 

Trosen (Troezen), birthplace of 
Theseus, city near S. shore of 
Saronic Gulf, approximately oppo- 
site Athens, 411 

Troy, 161, 323 

Twin Brethren, the Dioscuri, Castor 
and Pollux, 179 

Tyana, city in Cappadocia, near the 
Cilician Gates, 183 

Tyre, 341 


Venus, see Aphrodite 
Verus, Lucius, Emperor, 161-169 A.D., 
(255), 275, 293, 295 


Wealth personified, 141, 143 


Xenophon, of Athens, 275 

Xenophon, unknown companion of 
Lucian, 247 

Xerxes, 103, (his flight from Greece 
after Salamis) 159 

Xois, town in Egypt, 167 


Ynde, see India 

Ypolite (Hippolytus, see Phaedra) 
373 

Zeno, man’s name, 333 
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Zeus, 51 77, 93, 115 127, 137, 171, Zoilus, the Homeromastix, of Amphi- 


179, 195, 201, 227, 237, 263, 311, poiis, who censured Homer in two 
331, 341, 343, (son of, Minos) 65, writings, one of them containing 
117, (sons of Zeus and Leda, Castor nine books, 331 


and Poilux) 169, (Zeus Philios) 137, Zoroaster (Zarathushtra), the founder 

Hadad, see p. 384, note 1) 385, 387, of the religion of Persia and the 

397, 399 wisdom of the Magi, of unknown 
Zeuxis, painter, active from about date, 83 

425 B.C., 261 
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Paryri. Non-Lirrrary Sexections. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Eee 2 Vols. Literary Szrecrions (Poetry). D. L. 

age. 

PartTHentrus. Cf. Dapunis and CHLOE, 

Pavsanias: DEscRIPTION or GREECE. W. H. 8S. Jones. 4 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E, Wycherley. 

Pmito, 10 Vols. Vols. 1.—V.; F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker. Vols, VI.-IX.; F. H. Colson. 

PHILO: two supplementary Vols. (Translation only.) Ralph 
Marcus. 

Paiwosrratus: THE Lire or Apo.tonius or Tyana. F. C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

Puiwostratus: IMAGINES; CaLListRaATUS: Descriptions. A. 
Fairbanks. 
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Purtosrratus and Eunarius: Lives or THE Sopatsts. Wilmer 
Cave Wright. 
Pinpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 


Piato: CHARMIDEs, ALCIBIADES, HippaRcHus, THE LOovERs, 
THEAGES, Minos and Epinomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 

PuaTo: Cratytus, PARMENIDES, GREATER Hipptas, LESSER 
Hiprias. H. N, Fowler. 

Puato: Euruypxro, Apotocy, Criro, PHarpo, PHAEDRUS. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Puato: Lacuss, Proracoras, Meno, Eutoypemus. W.R.M. 
Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R.G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Lysis, Symposium, Gororas. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Repvusiic. Pau! Shorey. 2 Vols. 

Prato: StatesmMAN, Poiresus. H.N. Fowler; Ion. W.R. M. 
Lamb. 

Prato: THEAETETUS and Sopuisr. H. N. Fowler. 

Puato: Timarus, Critias, CLITOPHO, MENEXENUS, EPISTULAE. 
Rev. R. G. Bury. 

Puurarcn: Morauta, 15 Vols. Vols. I1-V. F. C. Babbitt. 
Vol. VI. W. C. Helmbold. Vol. VII. P. H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson. Vol. IX. IE. L. Minar, Jr., F. H. Sandbach, 
W. C. Helmbold. Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. Vol. XII. H. 
Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. 

PiurarcH: THE Paratiet Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 

Potysius. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procoprus: History OF THE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

ProLtEMy: TETRABIBLOS. Cf. MANETHO. 

Quintus SMygnarus. A.S. Way. Verse trans. 

Sextus Emprricus. Rev. R.G. Bury. 4 Vols. 

Sopnoctes. F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

Strano: Grocraruy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

Tueopurastus: CHaracrers. J. M. Edmonds. Heropss, 
ete. A. D. Knox. 

TueopHrRastus: Enquiry into Prants. Sir Arthur Hort, 
Bart. 2 Vols. 

Tuucypipes. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

TrypHioporvs. Cf. OPPIAN. 

XeEnopHon: Cyroparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, and SyMposiIuM. 
C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA and OEcoNomicus, E.C, Marchant. 

XeENoPHON: Scripta Mrnora. E, C. Marchant. 


IN PREPARATION 





Greek Authors 


ARISTOTLE: History or Animats. A. L. Peck. 
Piorinus: A. H. Armstrong. 


Latin Authors 


BaBrivs aND PHaEpRus, Ben E. Perry. 
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